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THERE probably never has existed, and there certainly does 
not now exist, another country about which generalizations are 
so uncertain and dangerous as that multiform, heterogeneous 
collection of peoples called India. This statement is true 
whether, in attempting to make the generalizations, regard is 
had to any one of several points of view. For the student of 
ethnology or anthropology this continent still offers almost every 
conceivable stratum of human evolution, from the dwellers in 
caves and trees, who come near to the level of so-called * primi- 
tive man,” to the finest specimens, physically and intellectually, 
of modern civilization. For the investigator in philology the 
same thing is true. Aryan, Tibeto-Burman, Kolarian, and 
Dravidian languages, in various forms of modification and stages 
of development, are still alive in India, and compete with one 
another and with English, French, Portuguese, and other modern 
languages, for the patronage of the inhabitants in different parts 
of this strange land. Of the religions and religious tendencies 
of India the same difficulty of making general assertions has 
prevailed for centuries. The difficulty prevails almost undimin- 
ished today. Animism, Jainism, Zoroastrianism, and Moham- 
medanism all flourish there—about as uncompromising and as 
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little affected by one another as they were two hundred years 
ago. Contrary to the common impression that Buddhism is 
extinct in India, more than seven millions of its different sects 
are registered by the census of 1891. The religions of the Sikh 
and of the Christian number nearly the same. And under that 
title, ‘‘ Brahmanism,”’ which claims five-sevenths of the about 
290,000,000 of inhabitants, everything by way of religious belief 
is covered, from the grossest idolatry and devil-worship to the 
most subtile philosophic pantheism, or agnostic pessimism. 

The facts and realities of Indian life are, therefore, not 
well adapted for hasty generalizations. A score of lifetimes 
would not suffice to put the observer so into possession of them 
all as that he could safely estimate in detail the drifts, beliefs, 
and practices that are semper, ubique, et ab omnibus. No less 
time than this would be necessary to investigate even the more 
important local and relatively limited religious phenomena. Is 
it strange, then, that the pronouncements of even the more intel- 
ligent and observing commissions of investigation, or of the 
tourists, whether for purposes of pleasure, trade, or lecturing, are 
usually entitled to confidence in nearly inverse proportion to 
the extent of the area which they are intended to cover, and the 
amount of self-confidence with which they are made? Lifelong 
residents, too, whether engaged in missionary work or in official 
service, are scarcely more trustworthy, whenever their conclu- 
sions are extended much beyond the narrow field with which 
they have made themselves most intimately familiar. 

The insurmountable difficulties in the way of satisfactory 
generalizations about India are the facts themselves. They are, 
on the one hand, too diverse, too heterogeneous, too unsuitable 
for bringing under any common rubrics or universally applicable 
formulas. But, on the other hand, they are—each group of 
them —too persistently and doggedly incapable of uniting with 
one another by way of those processes of compromise, of giving- 
and-taking, of reciprocal modification, which characterize the 
modern western civilizations. 

An apology and a confession of weakness might properly 
follow this introductory statement. It is eminently desirable 
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that the reader should know from the beginning how limited is 
the measure of adherence which the author expects, or to which 
he thinks himself entitled. But, since the point of view through- 
out is to be personal, I may perhaps fitly preface my treatment 
of the subject with a few words spoken in a not immodest self- 
defense. The cordial and intimate relations offered to me by 
the representatives of different grades and classes of religious 
opinions, the exceptional, and in some instances entirely unique, 
opportunities enjoyed for friendly intercourse and face-to-face 
observation, during a stay of only four months in India, cannot 
properly be disregarded ; nor should they be appreciated at other 
than a fairly high estimate. One persuasion was always with 
me —the same that I have carried twice to Japan, the land so 
well known and loved. With all their weird and strange super- 
stitions; with all their seemingly perverse yet subtle specula- 
tions; with all their disconcerting mixture of craft, greed, and 
lust, in conjunction with the most fundamental religious emo- 
tions, the natives of India are intensely human—essentially the 
same men in all most important respects as you and 1. Homo 
sum must, then, express the prevailing consciousness with which 
to observe the worshiper of the sacred cow, the sacred tree, or 
the toe of his Cankara-acharya. To every priest who uses his 
office to gratify more easily his lust, to every poor layman who 
—to quote the significant Bengali proverb—sees ‘the god in the 
procession and sells his cabbages”’ at the same time, as well as 
to every wrestler with the problems of the Infinite and his rela- 
tions (sic) to man, or of the nature of Karma and the endless 
life, he who would gain insight in India must always be ready to 
address himself in the significant declaration of the Hindu phi- 
losophy : “Zat tvam asi” (‘that art thou”). Psychological skill, 
somehow obtained, is the indispensable propedeutic to the 
understanding of its religious life, as of all the other manifesta- 
tions of the life of man. 

Two tendencies which are not of today simply or chiefly, but 
which underlie and control all the civil, social, intellectual, and 
religious life of the peoples of India, must be noticed first of 
all. These, however, are not so much particular tendencies, 
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whether of religious or other kind. They are rather drifts that 
control all the separate tendencies, great controlling character- 
istics of the popular temperament and habit that perhaps rest 
upon a cosmic basis in part; they are gross resultants of the sub- 
jective characters of the races that are dominant in the mixture, 
after being subjected through many generations to the continental 
environment. One of these is a strongly, and almost unchange- 
ably, conservative tendency. The other would seem to be the 
exact opposite, and so destructive, of this tendency; for it is a tend- 
ency to never-ceasing and uncompromising diversifying of tenets, 
and to endless hairsplitting, accompanied by much of bickerings, 
schisms, and strife. The effect of these two tendencies is most 
potent over all other tendencies, and in its particular manifesta- 
tions most astonishing. The conservatism of post-Reformation 
orthodoxy was certainly quite strong enough to satisfy all the 
reasonable demands of a safe and substantial progress. The 
splitting up into sects of this same orthodoxy afforded as much 
variety of means for satisfying different tastes as was desirable ; 
while the disrespect for each other’s opinions, and the freedom 
with which the contestants consigned each other to the limbo 
of heretics, if not to a yet more awful doom, went quite beyond 
the limits which are now deemed respectable for the Christian 
gentleman. But the mixture of stolid and unquestioning adher- 
ence to the traditions of the past, both as respects belief and 
also practice, with a contention over unimportant details that 
admits of no compromise and tends to wrathful and scornful 
divisions and subdivisions, which is displayed by the religions 
of India, taken as a whole, is something far surpassing, it seems 
to me, anything which can justly be laid to the charge of Chris- 
tianity, at least in its European development. 

In speaking of ‘present religious tendencies in India,” the 
larger, stronger, and more permanent forces to which reference 
has just been made must constantly be borne in mind. The 
ancestral, historical tendencies still constitute the more potent 
forces; and such they will probably continue to be for an indefi- 
nite period of time. For centuries India has been the battle- 
ground of differing religions with so-called Brahmanism, the 
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prevalent religion. For centuries this Brahmanism so-called 
has itself been a seething pot for many species of nutritious or 
indigestible vegetables, and savory or ill-smelling herbs. The 
lower indigenous forms of nature-worship, and no little devil- 
worship, upon which the purer forms of the northern religion 
came down, are still about as obvious as they have ever been, 
and they are little less degraded than they were at the first. The 
different gods of the one religion are at the present time— if an 
expression may be pardoned which is borrowed from the some- 
what shameless but expressive slang of the current occidental 
politics and business— ‘worked for all that they are worth”’ by 
their respective genuine devotees or more selfish and hypo- 
critical followers. And yet there is a sort of unity of spirit to 
the entire religious manifestation of Brahmanism. A kind of 
odor is always in the nostrils of the looker-on which somewhat 
resembles that smell of the Orient which is one undefinable mix- 
ture of many not easily distinguishable smells. Considered as 
religious feeling, it is partly worshipfulness mingled with a fear 
of so missing the mark of the religious life here as to incur 
added doom in the endless round of lives through which the 
human soul is destined to pass—the feeling, rather than any 
definite doctrine, of Karma. It is Karma that is the supreme 
power; the merit and demerit of intelligent existence. And 
this power makes itself most potently fe/t, however lacking in 
ability the individual may be to give any consistent account of it. 
Considered as religious belief, Brahmanism is a vague pantheism, 
either thought out into many subtle, or distorted, or even 
monstrous forms of speculation, or else unthinkingly accepted 
and more fe/t than constructed into compacted conceptions — 
not to say a system of defensible ideas. Considered as social 
and ethical, however, the religions of India are, above all their 
other aspects and relations, most potent and uncompromising. 
For religion here is not, as it is in most Christian communities, 
an affair which has little or nothing to do with one’s domestic 
life, or associates socially, or social and political or other func- 
tions. On the one hand, it cannot be claimed by the most enthusi- 
astic advocate of Brahmanism (or of any of the other religions 
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of India) that its social and ethical results are comparable, in 
most respects, with those that permeate the best Christian com- 
munities. But, on the other hand, this religion is far more 
pervasive and controlling than is the Christianity of England 
or of America. In raiment, and in eating and drinking, in the 
home and at the club, on the street and in the hospital, in 
marrying and giving in marriage, in visiting and refraining from 
all avoidable social intercourse, in the school and the market and 
the government office, religion is the main factor in determining 
the details of nearly every kind of human relation. 

This seemingly variable and yet rigorously fixed, this kaleido- 
scopic and yet permanent, background it is against which all the 
current changes in the religious condition of India, whether pro- 
duced by Christian influences or otherwise, must be viewed. 
Current changes—and some of them exceedingly important and 
interesting —certainly exist. But before I speak of those which 
seemed to me most impressive, I wish to illustrate by reference 
to several personal experiences what has already been said. 

In Bombay, in December, 1899, by the kindness of a wealthy 
Hindu, Mr. Tribhowandas, I enjoyed the quite unique oppor- 
tunity of attending an important ceremonial, properly open only 
to members of the caste. This caste, the “‘ Kapola Bania,” is—so 
my host assured me—“‘exceedingly orthodox.’ After the cere- 
monial, which need not be described at present except to say that 
it consisted in worshiping the toe of the Cankara-acharya (or 
chief religious teacher), in essentially the same manner as that in 
which we had seen the idols and the sacred cows worshiped the 
day before, a sermon was preached by him in Sanskrit, and fol- 
lowed, paragraph by paragraph, with a translation in Hindustani. 
For “substance of doctrine,” and making the necessary changes 
of subject and object, this sermon was similar to thousands of 
sermons preached by the post-Reformation Protestant ortho- 
doxy, or by the most high-and-dry Roman Catholic or Episco- 
palian advocates of the infallibility of the church. The discourse 
began with praise of the sacred scriptures of the Hindu religion, 
the Vedas. They are the original, only, and infallible source of 
all true religion; they point out the way of salvation, and there 
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is no other way than that which they point out. Whoever walks 
in this way, and does as the Vedas instruct him, he has the true 
religion; he is safe. But whoever departs from this way, his 
religion is false; and he will not attain salvation, but will be 
punished in this life and in the life to come. But, now, whereas 
most men are ignorant and cannot understand the Vedas, and so 
know not the way of salvation, the Brahman knows the way. 
He gives all his time, his entire life, to these things. He is to 
be implicitly believed and unquestioningly obeyed; his instruc- 
tions are to be followed in every particular. He who disobeys 
the voice of the Brahman, or refuses to follow the way the 
Brahman directs, he cannot find the way of salvation, but is of 
necessity ignorant and miserable, both in this life and in the life 
to come. As to the women, however —but I forbear; and I ask 
anyone who wishes to understand some of the tendencies which 
Christianity has to overcome in India to weigh well the force of 
these fateful words. They show clearly what binds millions of 
souls in that country to “heir religion; just as millions of souls 
in other countries have been bound to other religions. And it 
is as certain, in my judgment, as anything dependent upon the 
unchanging characteristics of human nature can possibly be, that 
no substitution of Christianity for Brahmanism can ever take 
place in India by means of a preaching which, in its spirit and its 
conception of religion, is not essentially different from this. 
What, however, can be more widely different than the fol- 
lowing account of the true Hindu religion which, some weeks 
later, I got in private conversation with the celebrated “ascetic 
Raja of ”? Aman of high intellectual quality, whose 
face lights up with pleasant smiles—touched, however, with 
occasional gleams of sarcasm and tender bitterness—is here. 
But he is as far from the “religious light” of the Bania caste in 
his description of the “higher Hinduism” as Schopenhauer’s 
“World as Will and Idea” is from Quenstedt’s Systema Theologi- 
cum. A\l these writings—says the scholarly and devout Raja 
—the Upanishads, Puranas, and even the most ancient Vedas, 
are full of admixtures, and contain only occasional truths, with 
much that is rubbish and erroneous. The true and higher 
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Hinduism rejects the claims of the Brahmans and the infallibility 
of any of the sacred scriptures. Even the Vedas are of uncertain 
origin; and the teachings of the Pundits are of small value. 
The current revival of the Yoga philosophy is not the true Yoga 
philosophy ; it is gaining few adherents and exercising no worthy 
influence. The theosophists are more numerous hereabout; 
but they do not know what they mean and can only captivate 
silly boys. All is Maya—even the teaching and scheme of the 
Vedas, and, @ fortiori, all the Brahmanical philosophy and liturgy. 
The world is only evil; pain is the fundamental, the universal, 
the ineradicable experience. The way of utter self-denial is the 
only way of salvation. To extinguish all desire, all love of self 
and all interest in self, brings the believer at last to Nirvana. 
How shall the honest seeker for truth find his way to what 
he seeks? No wonder that the answer is hard to give for the 
intelligent and sincere native of India today, as it has ever been 
for the intelligent and sincere inquirer, not only for centuries in 
India, but always and in all lands. Particularly hard is the dis- 
covery of religious truth just now there, where the conditions 
of every sort— intellectual, material, social, and civic—are so 


difficult and in many ways distressing that sympathy and 
sympathetic assistance seem the most fitting attitude toward 
them. 

Here let me quote from a letter received in Calcutta and 
written by one of the most gifted and keen-sighted of the 
natives : 


In the present transition period [he writes] the old spiritual and philo- 
sophic molds are being broken up, and western ideals have not yet taken 
deep root. Our Indian universities have committed the fatal blunder of 
ignoring the philosophical inheritance of the Indian peoples. It was their 
business to graft modern philosophic ideals and scientific method on the old 
stock. But they have begun with a ¢adu/a rasa, as it were. They import the 
manufactured products of the West, and in the meantime the prolific philo- 
sophic faculty of the Hindu race is dying of inanition and atrophy. The 
transition from the medizval to the modern standpoint in Europe has been a 
normal growth, from within, after all ; in India there is a violent gap, an utter 
breach of continuity in the national life and consciousness ; and this has 
made genuine thinking more or less impossible. We think in counters and 
symbols, meaningless abstractions, second-hand formulas, and are cut off 
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from those original experiences of life and nature which are the sole source 
of scientific and philosophic inspiration. 

Now, when we remember that, in the higher and more thought- 
ful circles of India, as has always been the case and as always 
will be the case, philosophy and religion are closely and inextri- 
cably intertwined, we understand the better the bearing of what 
my correspondent declared true upon the present religious tend- 
encies of that land. 

If further proof is needed of this persistent and almost 
indefinite tendency to variability, with this variability persist- 
ently falling under certain hereditary and generic characteristics 
of feeling, belief, and social and ethical influences, and just at 
present all the more accentuated by the period of transition 
through which the religions of India are passing, such proof is 
accessible to any candid inquirer. Let him accept with me the 
invitation of the editor of the ——-——— and call upon him to 
talk over religion together in his office. Ascending a dirty, 
dark, and winding stairway, we shall find our way to a very small 
and uncomfortable room, from which emanate the influences 
that are to reform Hinduism and give it, newly regenerated, to 
the world as the only powerful and true religion for all man- 
kind. An emaciated man, with the physical appearance of one 
far gone in tuberculosis, and with a mixture of conceit, fanati- 
cism, and craft in his bearing, is the one whom we seek. He 
promptly begins to complain of the powerlessness of all reli- 
gions, especially of Christianity, to accomplish anything ethical 
and practical by way of bringing man into communion with 
God. Particularly worthless is this new claimant to be a world- 
religion in a land so well supplied with worthier claimants. 
While inquiring into your views as to what Christianity can 
offer, the man makes upon you the impression that there is not 
the slightest reality or moral earnestness in his attitude of 
inquiry. But when inquired of as to what his peculiar form of 
Hinduism provides to meet the religious needs of man, he glows 
with a pathetic earnestness. And when the interchange of views 
is over, he follows us wearily to the head of the stairs, and 
listlessly bids us good-by with the remark: “We Bengalis 
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have a religion of our own; it is far better for us than is your 
Christianity.” 

From the dingy office of this editor, who is fanatically 
advocating a new form of Hinduism, we will go to the magnifi- 
cent drawing-room of a wealthy Maharaja, whose ancestor was 
outcasted and compelled to form a new caste of Brahmanism. 
For this ancestor—whether voluntarily or on compulsion, the 
tradition is divided—committed the unpardonable sin of smell- 
ing Mohammedan roast beef; and therefore he and his descend- 
ants have been ever since doomed to pay high prices for their 
sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, and for the Brahmans to act as 
the family’s priests. Next let us visit the house of Dr. , 
an educated gentleman, an orthodox Hindu, and a Rai Baha- 
din by favor of the British government in India. He, with 
undoubted sincerity, speaks, with the feeling of a true Christian, 
of the recent loss of his wife and favorite son, of his broken 
ambition and courage, and of the alone bright and sustaining 
hope of a reunion with his loved ones. Yet nothing could 
tempt him, he assures us, to allow a member of his family to 
enter the house of the outcasted Maharaja we have just left. 

After these calls, if time permits, we may pay a visit to the 
three or four different and irreconcilable portions of the Calcutta 
Brahma Samaj: to that called Ahdi (or “True’’), which derives 
itself in direct line from Rammohun Roy through his chosen suc- 
cessor Maharshi Debendranath Tagore; or to either of the two 
branches which regard Kesub Chunder Sen as their divine father ; 
or to that Brahma Samaj which is called Sadhara (or “Com- 
mon”), and which is perhaps most popular and influential with 
the students—resembling, as it does very closely, Felix Adler’s 
Ethical Society in this country. Or if you wish, when in Bom- 
bay, to find a similar representation of the Calcutta attempts to 
reform Hinduism, you must seek the Prarthana Samaj; for how 
could a Hindu reformer in the Bombay presidency consent to 
take the title for his “‘ New Dispensation” from his confrére in 
the Calcutta presidency, however closely similar their thoughts 
or methods of reform might be? Among these men will be 
found some who have been baptized with a practically Christian 
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formula into this ‘‘ New Dispensation”’ of the ancient and ances- 
tral religion; and some who talk of the place and power of 
Christ in their faith and life in a manner which would secure 
them unhesitating admission into most of the orthodox churches 
in America. Yet these men may be as far as the members of 
the Kapola Bania caste from willingness wholly to abandon 
their ancestral faith for the acceptance of a religion which 
they regard as, in many respects, essentially the same with 
their own, and, in other respects, not only alien, but also 
inferior. 

All these varieties of the one religion, however, are obviously 
for the thoughtful, for the ‘good few” only. For that which is 
between the highest and the lowest one may go, for example, 
to the garden where the “holy man of Benares”’ lived, received 
the homage of visitors, and gathered their autographs; Swami 
Paribraj-acharya Bhaskaranand Saraswati was his ‘‘religious” 
name. Simple-hearted, sincere, devout, but not very intelligent, 
he believed sincerely in his own divinity; but did not exploit it 
overmuch for purposes of gain. Here in a shrine sits, in the 
characteristic attitude of the living, the marble effigy of the 
departed saint; and although scarcely a decade has passed since 
his death, he is already deified and worshiped as a god; while 
his successor has set up in the business of Swami—obviously 
‘‘in it for all it may be worth.” 

If one is an adherent of Brahmanism and belongs to the 
great multitude of worshipers, one can pay one’s devotion and 
get good for one’s soul at the ‘‘monkey temple” near by. Here, 
however, one who has no sympathy with this strange human 
longing to stand right with the invisible powers will find the 
monkey much the most interesting part of the totality — build- 
ing and surroundings, material and human. Or one may wander 
through the winding lanes of this “holy city;” they are not 
more than five or six feet wide, are dank and slippery with the 
urine and dung of goats and cows. They are crowded with ani- 
mals and with human beings, noisy with the chaffer of trade and 
with the gossip and wrangling of worshipers. If one gets a 
glimpse into the temples themselves, the sights are yet more 
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repulsive; and what goes on unseen betimes within these tem- 
ples is worst of all. And down in the ghat, when the sun is ris- 
ing and the bodies of the dead are being brought to be washed 
in the sacred river and then burned on its banks, one will find 
more pice and gifts of floral sort at the shrine of the goddess of 
smallpox or of cholera than anywhere else. Devil-worship, vir- 
tually, is this. But why should those who would propitiate the 
divinity and keep away that which they have most to dread, if 
unenlightened, do differently from this? 

What then, let us ask ourselves, must be the present religious 
tendencies of a people, the great underlying currents of whose 
life have flowed for centuries in such directions as these? Ifthe 
individual remains within the main current, no matter how near 
its rather ill-defined outer limits, which is, nevertheless, carrying 
along more than two hundred millions of his fellow-men, he may 
believe and practice (unless he transgress the social customs of the 
caste) pretty nearly as he will. He may form a new subdivision 
of the religion, if he is able to devise some modification of the 
ancient tenets or speculations that shall prove attractive to a 
band of disciples. Ifhe has money to buy priests and sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law, and to support them all, he may —although 
with much discomfort—break with all the castes and form a 
new caste of his own. But if the native of India goes from any 
one to any other of the influential religions of the land, he severs 
all ties of every sort—ancestral, domestic, social, friendly, reli- 
gious; he carries with him, it is likely, nothing but such small 
share of personal security and civic rights as the British govern- 
ment is able to support. Particularly is it true that becoming 
an out-and-out Christian means the passage from everything that 
is, in faith and in practice, in the life of the family and of society, 
wrought into every fiber and cell of the brain, and into every 
drop of blood, as homelike and most temporally and eternally 
precious. The convert from the higher circles of Brahmanism 
to Christianity becomes a despised and distrusted alien and 
stranger. 

What is so emphatically true of the forceful influence which 
the religion of Brahmanism exercises over the millions of India 
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is true, only in a somewhat less degree, of Mohammedanism. 
And although the same truth is less obvious and forceful among 
the Jains, the Sikhs, and the remaining Buddhists in India, it is 
true of them also. Most notable for their freedom from the 
bonds of caste and prejudice, and, in respect of their social and 
business relations, most fusible, as it were, with modern and 
occidental beliefs and ways, are the Parsis of the Bombay presi- 
dency. Some of the most influential of them have sent their 
sons to be fitted for the university by the fathers of the St. Fran- 
cis Xavier College; and they are, in general, most intimately 
associated with the foreign and Christian residents of India in 
various forms of charitable and reform movements. 

It is, then, this elastic firmness, this variable conservatism, 
which constitutes the one predominatingly influential tendency 
of the religion of India today. It is a present tendency which 
has the momentum of centuries behind it; and in its favor all 
the hopes and fears that have to do with the future, both for time 
in this world and for the invisible and eternal. 

But, as has already been said, India is feeling the force of 
certain more recent tendencies introduced from abroad by Chris- 
tian civilization. These tendencies are really and somewhat 
powerfully, though, of necessity, slowly and rather indirectly 
in many cases, modifying its religious life. Of such present 
religious tendencies, although they are all to be interpreted as 
seen against the shifty yet essentially unaltered background 
already described, I notice the following four. Two of these 
four are negative, but two are positive. The former, in all 
periods when the religions of a vast multitude are changing their 
form, are simply inevitable. They are in some respects deeply 
to be regretted and even feared. Both of the positive tend- 
encies, however, are to be recognized with a’sympathetic pleas- 
ure, although one of them is only indirectly to be traced to 
Christianity, and is even opposed by some adherents of the Chris- 
tian cause. 

First: There is undoubtedly a very considerable and a grow- 
ing tendency, especially among the younger educated Hindus 
{the dabus of the various colleges and other schools, native and 
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foreign), to agnosticism and indifference in religious matters. 
This tendency, as has already been indicated, is common to all 
great transitional periods in the religious history of any people 
—especially in places where there already exists a considerable 
degree of intellectual and social cultivation. Japan has been 
passing through such a transitional period with an astonishing 
rapidity and with that extreme thoroughness with which this 
nation has thrown itself into all the currents of modern civiliza- 
tion. India is entering upon a corresponding period—more 
slowly and secretly, on account of its dread of breaking with its 
own social and religious past, and of imperiling the future con- 
dition of the souls of its multitudes. But India is certainly feel- 
ing the disintegrating power over its own religions of foreign 
religious beliefs and practices. 

Moreover, the tendency to agnosticism and irreligion among 
the natives of India is just now undoubtedly much accentuated 
by British commercial, educational, and official influences. 
The officer of the British government in India is very properly 
forbidden to take sides in any religious controversy, or to exer- 
cise his authority or influence as an officer in the behalf of 
Christianity. By example, and in other indirect ways, some of 
the official classes — notably some of the higher official classes — 
have done much to commend a purer religious life and a nobler 
and more rational faith to the needy multitudes of India. But 
this is by no means the case with all of the British official influ- 
ence in India. The same thing is true of the more unrestricted 
influence of the classes engaged in trade or in education. In 
some cases foreign merchants from Christian nations commend 
Christianity to the natives by their dealings and by their lives; 
but in other cases the commercial influence is decidedly unfavor- 
able to all religion. Thus it is also with the teachers in the 
government schools. Subtle and almost irresistible influences 
from the environment account for a part of this. These influ- 
ences are—in a very partial way, to be sure— indicated by the 
wit of the Scotchman who explained the differences between 
his life at home and in India as follows: ‘I dinna gang till the 
kirk every sabba day; but I tak my bath every morning.” 
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Especially strong is this negative influence from certain teachers 
in the government schools who, without explicit attempt, or even 
perhaps consciousness of what they are doing, destroy all man- 
ner of religious belief in their pupils—whether by use of text- 
book, by verbal instructions, or by example. 

I found all classes of seriously religious people, native and 
foreign, admitting and deploring the spread among the younger 
educated natives of this agnostic and irreligious tendency. 
Especially in northern India there was general agreement that 
the babu of today is less sober in mind and less trustworthy, 
morally and religiously, than his predecessor of a generation 
ago. The earnest Christian teacher attributes the change, per- 
haps, to a lack of dogmatic positiveness in the prevalent teach- 
ing of his own or some other sect. The serious Hindu bewails 
it as one of the evil effects of a foreign religion, which, being in 
itself much lacking in power to influence the life, has seduced 
the native youths from the safe paths of their ancestral faith 
without providing any other guide to their faltering and uncer- 
tain steps. And then there is everywhere the too obvious greed 
of the Christians resident in India for wealth or for official prefer- 
ment. It has infected, say the Hindus, our own youth. The 
believers in a form of the Christian religion that lays high 
claims to absolute authority agree with the most orthodox of the 
Hindus as to the defects of Protestant Christianity. In a con- 
versation with a Roman Catholic archbishop, who has been 
more than a half-century in India, after agreeing with me in the 
statement that the agnosticism and atheism of many of the 
present generation of dadus formed a worse condition than their 
former Hinduism, he quoted with approval the saying of an 
Englishwoman, Lady “India will all ultimately become 
either Catholic or agnostic.” 

This tendency to agnosticism and irreligion is not, of course, 
to be charged to Christian missions ; nor by any means wholly 
to the influence of those who are Christians only inname. It is 
an influence with which all the religions of India will be obliged 
to reckon; it will be more and more destructive of much that was 
good, as well as of much that was bad, in the older forms of faith. 
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How it will ultimately affect the substitution of Christianity, in any 
form of modification consistent with its essential and unchang- 
ing content, for the higher forms of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
or Parseeism, I do not believe it is possible at present for any 
one confidently to predict. 

A second tendency affecting the present religious condition 
of India is that toward a disintegration of the bonds of priestly 
domination and authority, and even of the hitherto all-powerful 
influence of caste. Brahmanism is distinctly a priestly religion ; 
in India today, as for many centuries in the past, the people are 
“ priest-ridden’’— more sorely and onerously, perhaps, than they 
ever were in the darkest days of Italy or of Spain. Numerous 
attempts, either local or widely extended, have been made in 
the past to throw off this domination of those who, as the ser- 
mon of the Cankara-acharya of the Kapola Bania (a “very 
orthodox”) caste informed us, are the only possible way to 
salvation for the multitudes of men. And especially is the 
power of the priests over the women endangered; and there is 
where their chief secret of power has ever been and still is. 
Without priestly sanction and assistance, woman in India can 
realize no good, whether in this world or in the life to come. 
There are millions, especially of the younger and middle-aged 
men, who today are quite ready, so far as mental preparation is 
concerned, to break with the domination of the Brahman and 
with the supremacy of the system of caste. But for the indi- 
vidual such a break is still apt to be expensive; there are the 
women and the children, and the priest holds them, for all 
manner of temporal and eternal welfare, under his sway. But 
the keys of heaven and hell are destined to slip from his grasp. 

For, in spite of all efforts to prevent it, the breach is widen- 
ing; the stupendous ancestral force of the Brahman, which is 
still nearly the whole of what is most obvious to the popular 
religion, is weakening and giving way. Two experiences of 
mine were most suggestive in respect of this matter. I shall not 
easily forget with what an air a wealthy Hindu, for an entire 
morning, showed me over the burning ghat, and the long series 
of temples with their sacred tank, which were his very own 
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possession. The various priests were ordered to exhibit to the 
guest all that he desired to see; to worship the idols and the 
sacred cows for his instruction. The holy men, the Yogis, took 
down their matted hair for his amusement; and so did they 
smoke to order their dole of Indian hemp. At another time 
and place a well-to-do lawyer was showing me with unconcealed 
pride over his well-appointed house. Among the other appur- 
tenances thereto was the room where the family Brahman was 
seated alone, performing the religious functions of the house- 
hold. His sacred personage was displayed with the same air of 
ownership as that with which the dairy and the office of the 
‘master of the house” had previously been displayed. It was 
explained that the Brahman was merely a convenience; he was 
given so much rice and so many fice daily, to do the religion for 
the family. The owner of all, then, need no longer bother him- 
self about such matters, but could attend exclusively to his 
legal and business affairs. 

Trifling but significant indications for one who can master 
their meaning constantly bear witness to the increased strength of 
this tendency of the Hindus in India to throw off some of the 
bondage of caste. The prohibition placed upon traveling abroad, 
for example, has already been softened, and will soon have to be 
abandoned. In Bombay I was shown the ‘Cosmopolitan Club,” 
where rather more than one hundred Hindus of four or five 
different castes are trying to cultivate the spirit of unity, @ 
2’ Anglaise, by playing billiards and drinking whisky and soda 
together! In Madura I took tea at a club of high-caste Brah- 
mans, who do not even allow soda water in bottles to be brought 
on the premises, for fear of exciting suspicion; but who have 
assisted the foreign missionaries in a street-preaching campaign 
against intemperance. Exceedingly interesting and courteous 
gentlemen were these; and although they did not go so far as 
to eat and drink with us, they sat around in friendly converse, 
while some of the gentlemen of our party served the ladies 
with biscuit and tea. When a young native who entered the 
Convocation Hall at one of my lectures in Bombay, without 
removing his mative shoes (to wear “native” shoes in the house 
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was not permissible under the old etiquette, while foreign shoes 
need not be removed), was rebuked by the vice-chancellor for 
his breach of courtesy, he replied: ‘Why? we do not even take 
off our shoes in the temples now.”’ These may be straws, indeed, 
but they show to anyone who understands even superficially the 
characteristics of the native life in India which way a strong 
current of wind is setting. 

There is, moreover, in India evidence of a tendency toward 
the reform of the ancient, tlative religions, as respects both their 
doctrines and also the domestic and social ethics so closely 
allied with these doctrines. This is a third tendency, positive 
and reconstructive, rather than negative and destructive; it 
should, I think, be hopefully and sympathetically recognized by 
the student of the present religious condition of this land. 
Reform of religion is, indeed, nothing new in India. Within 
Brahmanism itself there have originated during the centuries of 
its existence a number of significant attempts at reform. Jain- 
ism and Buddhism are the two most important instances of such 
attempts. The former was of the more negative character —a 
revolt against the priestly domination and sacrificial practices of 
Brahmanism. The latter was a positive and, on the whole, most 
beneficent attempt to bring the principles of hope and pity to 
bear upon the daily life of the suffering multitudes of the people. 
But Jainism and Buddhism have long since lost whatever power 
they may once have possessed to work important religious 
reforms in the faith and life of India. They are not, however, 
by any means the only instances of the good Spirit working 
from within for the improvement of the existing religious con- 
ditions—the true Light “that lighteth every man coming into 
the world.” From the roof of the beautiful new museum at 
Jaipur one can look down into the gardens of a monastery where 
a Protestant and reforming Hindu sect, very radical and locally 
influential, was founded by Dada, a later contemporary of Mar- 
tin Luther. Some of his one hundred and fifty-two disciples 
left a poem of about five thousand stanzas (still extant, although 
only in manuscript), in which the teachings of the master are 
given in detail. Dada rejected the authority of the Brahmans, 
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disbelieved in the efficacy of ritual and of sacrifice, and derided 
idol-worship. He advocated a religion that should bring the 
soul of every believer into divine communion, and should purify, 
elevate, and comfort the daily life. Thus all over India, in spots 
at least, there have always been those effectively interested in 
the purification of the Hindu religious faith and life. 

One of the most valuable and important results of the spread- 
ing of truly Christian influences is felt in the improvement of the 
religions with which Christianity comes into conflict or contact. 
Indeed, in the case of an ancient and elaborate civilization, and 
especially among the more thoughtful classes, unless these 
classes become quite agnostic and irreligious, the improvement 
rather than the abandonment of their own ancestral religion 
is likely to be one of the most important results of Christian 
missions. No observing person who has been twice in Japan 
within the present decade—once at the beginning and again at 
the end—can fail to note the quickening and elevating of the 
tone of Buddhism in that land. Thus in India, too, all the 
greater religions prevalent there —especially Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, and Parseeism—have been stimulated by Christian 
influences to put forth their inherent power to reform themselves. 
It is true that this beneficent, indirect influence of Christianity 
is usually most grudgingly admitted, if admitted at all, by the 
advocates of these religions. But it is also true that the influ- 
ence, though so often indirect and so largely unrecognized, is 
most real. 

It must be confessed that the more worthy and “ high-toned”’ 
among the reformers of the present religious conditions of India 
are, when faced by those powerful and widespreading tendencies 
of which I first spoke, a scattered and feeble folk. They are 
also themselves so far influenced by these same opposing tend- 
encies as to be too much divided and, as a rule, somewhat 
deficient in hope and in courage. Anyone who knows what 
prolonged life in India is, with its depressing climate and other 
physical and social discouragements to efficient reform, will not 
be surprised at this. Yet the truth seems to me to be that, 
slowly, and “here a little and there a little,” a real and great 
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betterment of an ethical and religious sort is taking place. In 
proof of this opinion I might instance—not statistics, of which 
there are surely enough about India, and the meaning of which 
few of those even who gather and publish them really com- 
prehend — but impressions derived from personal observation 
and from conversation with the promoters of reform. Not to 
mention other names, I will venture to refer to Professor Bhan- 
darkar, that most sincere, intelligent, and influential advocate of 
a reformed theism. Any thoroughly Christian thinker could 
scarcely find elsewhere aman with whom to establish more 
points of agreement and of sympathy than with him, on all the 
great ethical and spiritual themes that enter into the very sub- 
stance of our religion. Or suppose that one seeks, not so much 
credible theological and religious belief as the life that is pat- 
terned after the founder of Christianity, both as respects its 
motive and its example. A more thoroughly Christlike work 
of reform has rarely been undertaken than that for which stands 
the name of that Parsi gentleman, Mr. Malabari—God bless 
him !— in his self-denying labors for the relief and elevation of 
Hindu women. So, also, among the missionaries of the Brahma 
Samaj in Calcutta there are a “good few” (few, indeed, com- 
pared with the 290,000,000 of India) to whom any most sincere 
and cautious Christian may extend the name and hand of ‘a 
brother.” Nor are such wholly wanting among the orthodox 
Hindus in other places. When to these, and such as these, we 
add the influence for the reform of religious faith and life exer- 
cised by such pronounced Christians among the educated men 
as Mr. Kali Banurji, of Calcutta, we have a band —small and too 
much, of necessity, divided indeed —that nevertheless requires 
recognition as an increasingly powerful tendency. 

It would not be right, moreover, to neglect the yet more 
indirect influence upon the present religious condition of India 
which comes from the local, as well as the more extensive, efforts 
of the natives of India to introduce certain reforms in the 
domestic and social life of the people. It has already been 
made sufficiently clear how intimately connected these matters 
are with the religious beliefs of the people. Not marrying or 
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burying according to custom may be for the Hindu a potent factor 
in determining Karma; and killing a starved cow for its hide, 
in famine times and when the man is himself starving, may 
involve his eternal damnation. But if reform begins at the 
other end, as it were, and your custom in marrying or burying 
is made more sanitary and reasonable, or the bodies of cows 
are, in fact, treated as though they were of less value than the 
souls of men, there is pretty sure to follow some reactionary 
effect upon the connected religious belief. There is much 
debate about matters of social reform in India just now. Two 
parties are forming, the one conservative and the other more 
radical and bent on extensive changes. This is the customary 
experience. The conservatives are still far stronger and more 
numerous; they have in command most of the vested interests. 
And even the government is, in most cases, mainly on their side. 
But certain reforms are soon coming; and more reforms are sure 
to follow. These all tend to alter, by inevitable reaction upon 
them, the religious beliefs and practices of the people. If, then, 
the Brahmans find all this good, truth, and improved conduct in 
their own ancient books, and so adapt their own religions as to 
include the higher faith and better practice, the lover of God and 
mankind, the true Christian, will give the thanks and the glory 
to the divine Source of all good. 

Finally, in the fourth place, there are tendencies which, at 
any time under favorable physical and social conditions, may 
sweep away vast numbers of the people from their ancient, 
native religions into the changed name at least of the Christian 
faith and manner of life. Hinduism is no ‘good news” for the 
millions of the common people. It was its upward lift of pity 
and sympathy which carried the multitudes centuries ago into 
Buddhism, as ¢heiy religion; although as designed and promul- 
gated by its founder Buddhism was no religion at all. But what 
shall the ‘poor man” do in India today—the man who is 
“poor” beyond all our American conceptions of the utmost 
extreme of poverty? His choice is, in general, starvation or 
dependency, if he changes his religion; and it may be both. He 
is, therefore, cheaply to be bought for a nominal adherence to your 
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faith. By the judicious distribution of a few pice, for example, 
Dr. Valentine, of Agra, gathered a regular congregation (a so- 
called ‘Beggars’ Church”) which averaged more than eight 
hundred; but the fifty sincere converts made among them could 
not be baptized, since after baptism no Mohammedan would 
either employ or give alms tothem. During the famine of 1897 
this same Christian missionary relieved, with funds from England 
and-America, “103,144 famine-stricken ones.” Yet larger 
similar work has been done by Dr. Robert A. Hume at Ahmed- 
nagar during the past two years of yet sorer famine. Such 
friendly assistance creates in India a tendency. 

Millions of ‘rice Christians’? can now be had in India, for 
the tendency is strong, and gathering strength, toward a reli- 
gion that furnishes something for both body and soul to feed 
upon; in it one may at least live physically, and also have some 
hope and cheer dawn upon the life of the soul both here and in the 
hereafter. To have a religion that allows the poor soul to pass 
out of existence altogether is an improvement upon the popular 
Brahmanism. To have a religion that promises a life which is 
worth the having—this is, if it could be credited at all, an 
inspiration under which even the inescapable physical burdens of 
the lower classes in that vast and mysterious continent might be 
lightly borne, or at least accepted with more than characteristic 
native resignation and patience. What will ultimately be its 
outcome, should the physical and social environment become 
distinctly more favorable to this tendency on the part of the 
multitudes of India, it is not easy to predict. It may grow into an 
irresistible, an overwhelming impulse. 

There are two remarks of practical import which I wish, in 
closing, briefly to emphasize. For the religious enlightenment of 
the more intelligent and educated of the Hindus in India it is 
not only useless, but also mischievous, to employ men who have 
not the very finest equipment of reflective thinking and scholarly 
culture. Flattery and polemics are apt to be alike unavailing 
for the real improvement of their religious condition. The one 
fosters their pride; the other tends to increase misunderstanding 
and bitterness. For the religious elevation of the millions of 
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common people, however, nothing else is, in my judgment, so 
important at the present time as the establishment of self-support- 
ing, self-respecting industrial Christian communities. In order to 
be self-respecting, they must become self-supporting. In order 
to become self-supporting, they must be founded by the support 
of the Christian well-wishers of India. 

For both classes, and for all classes, now in India, as at all 
times in all places, the 4fe which plainly shows the spirit of 
Jesus is the great reforming, purifying, and uplifting religious 
tendency. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN 
GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 


By J. W. RICHARD, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to propound or to defend 
any particular theory of worship, nor to seek to justify any par- 
ticular form of worship; but only to give a brief account of the 
beginnings of Protestant worship, and to describe some of the 
forms and orders of worship which came into existence with the 
great Reformation of the sixteenth century. However, it may 
be affirmed as axiomatic that changes of view in regard to wor- 
ship, both as to a theory of worship and as to its forms and 
methods, inevitably follow changes in doctrinal conception; that 
is, worship, both in theory and in form, is determined more or 
less by doctrine. It is on this principle that we can explain the 
differences in the worship of the Greek, the Roman, the Lutheran, 
and the Reformed churches. 

It is well known that in the worship of the Roman Catholic 
church the chief feature is the service of the mass, and in the 
mass the chief part is the canon missae, in and by which Christ, 
according to Roman Catholic conception, is offered as a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice, by means of which “we obtain mercy and find 
grace in seasonable aid.”* In connection with this doctrine of 
sacrifice, as preliminary and necessary to it, is the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, according to which the bread and wine used 
in the mass are, by the words of priestly consecration, changed 
into the veritable body and blood of Christ. 

At the time of the Reformation the private masses and 
endowments for celebrating the same, mass priests and side 
altars, were multiplied almost beyond the powers of our concep- 
tion in regard to such matters. The castle church at Wittenberg 
had 83 clerics, and endowments for 9,901 masses per year, and 
consumed annually 35,000 pounds of wax for candles.* There 

* Council of Trent, twenty-second session, chap. ii. 

*KOsTLIN, Friedrich der Weise, p. 96. 
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were public masses, private masses, masses for the living and the 
dead. These masses, and the manner of celebrating them, 
obscured faith, and brought the opus operatum into the greatest 
prominence. The abuses were many and very great. Masses 
were celebrated chiefly for money. It was natural, then, that 
the mass, with its doctrine of sacrifice, its opus operatum, its work- 
righteousness, and its withholding of the cup from the laity, should 
be one of the first things to be attacked by the reformers. So 
early as 1518 Luther declared, in opposition to the current 
teaching of the church: “The sacraments of the New Law do 
not work the grace which they signify; faith is required prior 
to the sacrament.’’3 Ina sermon on penance he declared in the 
same year: ‘All is at once given in faith, which alone makes 
the sacraments effect what they signify, and everything to be 
true which the priest says ; for as thou believest, so is it done unto 
thee. Without faith all absolution, all the sacraments are vain; 
yea, they do more harm than good.” 

In a sermon preached in December, 1519, on “the venerable 
sacrament of the holy, true body of Christ,” he expressed the 
opinion that a general council of the church ought to restore the 
cup to the laity, inasmuch as Christ appointed it to be used by 
the people. He declares further: ‘‘We use the sacrament aright 
when we exercise faith with it, and thereby become acceptable 
to God. The opus operatum works only injury. There must 
needs be the opus operantis Dei.’4 This sermon, both in its 
teaching and tone, was so contrary to the practice of the church 
that it excited the anger of Duke George of Saxony, and was 
confiscated at Leipzig. In the year 1520 the sturdy reformer 
furiously attacked the papal theory of sacrifice in connection 
with the mass. In the Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520) 
he designates the withdrawal of the cup the first tyranny, and 
calls transubstantiation ‘‘a figment of human opinion destitute of 
support from Scripture or reason. This is the second tyranny. 
The third tyranny is to regard the mass as a good work or sacri- 
fice.” He says further: ‘It is a manifest and impious error to 

3 Luther’s Werke, Jena edition, Vol. I, p. 34. 

4 Luther’s Werke, Erlangen edition, Vol. XXVII, pp. 25 ff. 
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offer or to apply the mass for sins, for satisfactions for the dead, 
for any necessities of ourselves or of others.” 

Yet during these three or four years of his reformatory 
activity Luther made no effort to change the practice at Witten- 
berg, neither by abolishing the private masses, nor by omitting 
the canon, nor by restoring the cup to the laity. He only 
pleaded for a general council to consider these things, and to 
abolish the existing abuses connected with worship. He pre- 
ferred an orderly and authorized reformation. He was not dis- 
posed to make ecclesiastical changes on his own motion. He 
hoped that the teachers and rulers in the church would become 
convinced of the existence of disorders and abuses, and would 
order the needed changes. But at the diet of Worms, in the 
spring of 1521, he became convinced that no help could be 
expected from the Church of Rome. Yet, because of his deten- 
tion at the Wartburg, he could not take the initiative in the work 
of practical reform. But the time had come when the old usages 
could no longer be tolerated in the light of the Wittenberg 
teaching. By the middle of the summer of 1521 the question of 
introducing various reforms was taken up in earnest at Witten- 
berg. When Luther heard what was contemplated, he wrote to 
Melanchthon, August 21: ‘I am greatly delighted that you are 
going to perfect the institution of Christ. This above all things 
is what I had intended to insist on, had I returned to you. Now 
we understand this tyranny, and we are strong enough to resist 
it, so that we may not be forced to receive only one form. I 
shall never again celebrate a private mass.’’5 

It is thus evident that the proposed changes in the order of 
worship received his cordial approbation. Hence in November 
of the same year he wrote his celebrated treatise, De abroganda 
missa privata, and dedicated it to his ‘‘ Augustinian brethren in 
the Wittenberg cloister.” But already late in September, or 
early in October, the Augustinians at Wittenberg had brought 
onacrisis. They resolved to permit the monks to remain in 
the monastery or to leave it at their own option; to wear the 


5 DE WETTE UND SEIDEMANN, Sriefe, Sendschreiben und Bedenken Luthers, Vol. 
II, p. 36. 
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monastic dress as a matter of Christian liberty; to change the 
ceremonies; to abolish begging and votive masses; and to allow 
those to preach the Word of God who were qualified for such 
service, while others not thus qualified were to provide food for 
their brethren by the labor of their own hands.° 

When this action of the Wittenberg monks was reported to 
Frederick the Wise at Lochau, he commissioned his trusty chan- 
cellor, Briick, to inquire into the matter, and to report to him. 
October 11 the chancellor reported (1) that ‘‘ Master Gabriel 
Zwilling, the preacher of the Augustinians, had declared in a 
sermon [October 6] that the venerable sacrament of the altar 
should not be adored, since it was not instituted for that pur- 
pose, but only as a memorial, and to adore it is idolatry.” (2) 
That the mass could not be celebrated in the customary way 
without sin. (3) That the monks should not be constrained to 
hold daily masses; that he and his comrades would not again 
celebrate the mass, but would administer the sacrament under 
both kinds. (4) That the theological faculty of the university 
and the chapter connected with the castle church did not approve 
these innovations. 

Briick expressed the opinion that the monks, should they 
persist in their determination to celebrate no more masses, would 
soon suffer in the kitchen and in the cellar; that is, that food and 
wine would fail.’ 

Opposition only stimulated to action, and resolves were 
quickly carried into effect. From a recently discovered letter 
written by Albert Burer to Beatus Rhenanus, October 18, we 
learn that the mass ceased to be celebrated in the Wittenberg 
monastery October 13, 1521, and that on that day a certain 
monk, evidently Gabriel Zwilling, had preached in the morning 
two hours to the people on Christian faith, and one hour in the 
afternoon on the abuse of the mass, and that all who had heard 
him were astonished.* Burer goes on to say that on October 17 
a public discussion had taken place touching the abolition of the 

6 Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. 1, pp. 457, 458. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 459 ff. 

8 Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1882, p. 325. 
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mass. In this discussion Andreas Carlstadt had argued gro and 
contra for the purpose of eliciting the opinion of every person 
present. He recommended that the persons present, if they 
intended to abolish the mass, should act in conjunction with the 
authorities of the city. He urged a return to the institution of 
Christ as quickly as possible. Burer then adds: “It has not 
been decided what is to be done. It is certain that we will 
commune under both kinds, though the pope and all his nebu- 
lones should burst; that is, unless Philip [Melanchthon] has 
failed to tell the truth, since he said ina public lecture: ‘I think 
we will decide to commune under both kinds.’” 

October 23 Felix Ulscenius wrote from Wittenberg to Capito: 
“Yesterday Jonas preached in the castle church. He raged more 
vehemently than I have ever seen anyone do against the abuses 
and rites of the mass, and strives utterly to abolish them all.’’9 

November 8 Jonas reports to Johann Lange, of Erfurt : ‘Your 
Augustinians here still abstain from the masses. Don’t doubt, 
don’t be alarmed at their zeal, don’t be in haste to find fault.” 

The excitement resulting from the action of the Augustinians, 
and from the various sermons and public discussions, was very 
great, as we learn from this letter of Jonas’ to Lange. He says: 
“This subject of the mass is stirring up huge tragedies.” 

Soon the university espoused the cause of the monks, and 
October 20 a committee, consisting of Jonas, Carlstadt, Melanch- 
thon, Pletner, Amsdorf, Doltz, and Schurf, memorialized the 
elector. They first set forth three reasons which determined the 
monks in their course: (1) That the mass, as currently held, was 
regarded as a good work, by which God is reconciled, by which 
something is offered to God as a sacrifice for sins. (2) That 
masses, as then held, are contrary to the institution of Christ 
and to the usage of the apostles, since they always communi- 
cated a company, and never a single individual. (3) That Christ 
instituted and appointed the use of both kinds. Hence the cur- 
rent use cannot be held with a good conscience. 

They say that the abuse of the mass is one of the greatest 
sins on earth, and is the cause of war, of pestilence, and of the 


9Jonas’ Briefwechsel, Vol. 1, p. 75, note. 1° Thid., p. 76. 
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blindness of reason; that many ungodly priests celebrate it for 
money, while pious priests are forced to act against their con- 
sciences. They then beseech the elector, as a Christian prince, 
to abolish the abuses of the mass, without regard to conse- 
quences, and to restore the true use of the mass as it had been 
instituted by Christ, viz., that when the people come together 
the Word of God shall be preached, after which the bread and 
wine shall be consecrated by one priest and given to all who 
desire the communion. 

This memorial gives prominence to three principles that have 
ever since prevailed in worship in the Lutheran church, viz.: that 
the preaching of the divine word is the most important part of 
divine worship; that the mass is a communion which is to be 
administered under both kinds; that as a communion it is to be 
given to all who desire it, that is, to all who long for the for- 
giveness of sins. 

The committee concludes its memorial by saying that it does 
not think it would be a sin for the Augustinians to hold private 
masses, provided they abstain from abuses. Neither should the 
monks be prevented from celebrating the mass according to the 
gospel, that is, as a communion under both kinds.” 

It is evident that the elector was much impressed by this 
memorial from his university; but his course was cautious and 
hesitating. The proposed changes involved the possibility of 
the most serious consequences. Churches, monasteries, and 
altars had been erected and endowed for the purpose of holding 
masses, and priests had been consecrated for the purpose of 
celebrating masses. In view of the proposed changes, what was 
to become of the endowments and of the priests? The mass as 
a sacrifice for the living and for the dead was now a venerable 
institution in the church. Would not its abolition herald revolu- 
tion and anarchy? These and many similar questions must 
have seemed very weighty to the mind of the prudent elector, 
His heart was with the new movement, but he was not yet ready 
to give it the weight of his authority. Hence he commissioned 
Dr. Christian Baier, at that time mayor of Wittenberg, to watch 

™ Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. I, pp. 465 ff. 
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events closely, and to report to him by special letter. But he 
insists that the Augustinians shall continue to say mass as before, 
until a decision could be obtained from their vicar, or until mat- 
ters could be more fully discussed and considered by the uni- 
versity.” 

But the movement had now become too widespread and 
influential to be checked by the hesitation and delay of the 
elector. The university, the Augustinians, Jonas the provost 
of All Saints, Licentiate Amsdorf, and many influential citizens 
favored the proposed change in the mode of celebrating the 
mass, that is, wished to abolish the Roman Catholic mass and to 
restore the institution of the Lord’s Supper. And now a new 
impulse was given to the movement when, late in October, 1521, 
Melanchthon published sixty-five ‘‘ Propositions on the Mass.’’ 3 
He declared inter ala that the mass does not justify, that is, 
secure the pardon of sins; that there is only one sacrifice for 
sins, namely, the satisfaction of Jesus Christ. The mass can 
only remind us of the promised grace and assure the heart of 
the promise of grace. Masses without the Word, that is, without 
preaching, are unprofitable. The Word is incomparably superior 
to the sign, that is, to the mass. The abuses of the mass 
ought to be abolished by the magistrates. He then proclaims 
the priesthood of all believers, and pronounces an anathema on 
Thomas and Scotus, the authors of the mass, and on the bishops 
who have not resisted the ungodly practices connected with the 
mass. 

Excitement ran high, and was soon followed by acts of 
violence. Early in December a crowd of students and citizens 
entered the parish church before light in the morning, drove the 
priests from the altars, and took away the mass-books. Other 
acts of violence are reported, and soon matters reached a crisis, 
under the leadership of Carlstadt, who now determined to come 
forward as a practical reformer. In the castle church, of which 
he was archdeacon, he announced, December 22, that on New 
Year’s day he would celebrate the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper under both kinds, as Christ had instituted it, and would 


2 Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. 1, pp. 470 ff. 33 Jbid., pp. 478-81. 
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abolish many of the ceremonies. This announcement was at 
once reported to the elector by Dr. Baier, with the recommenda- 
tion that Carlstadt be forbidden to make changes in the mass, 
inasmuch as the university had not yet announced its decision. 
Anticipating interference from the elector, on Christmas day 
Carlstadt preached a short sermon in the castle church, in 
which he treated of the abuse of the mass. He then stepped to 
the altar, read the mass service as far as to the gospel lesson, 
omitting the canon missae, the elevation, and everything that 
savored of sacrifice, and administered the communion to all who 
wished it, using the words of institution. At the close of the 
service he announced that thereafter he would lay aside the 
usual vestments, and would omit other ceremonies. On New 
Year’s day and on Epiphany he administered the Lord's Supper 
under both kinds with simple ceremonies to very large numbers 
of communicants." 

The decisive step had now been taken. The venerable insti- 
tution of the mass, the most effective instrument of the church’s 
power over the souls and bodies of men, had been abrogated, 
annulled, and set aside at Wittenberg. The doctrine that had 
been so ardently taught and proclaimed by Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Zwilling, and Carlstadt had now been practically applied. 
It was a heroic act, and as such it deserves to be classed with the 
nailing up of the ninety-five theses, and the burning of the 
pope’s bull. Had Carlstadt abstained from certain acts of 
fanatical extravagance and from alliance with the Zwickau 
prophets, he would today be universally regarded by Protestants 
as the reformer of worship. His ideas were correct, viz., that 
the Lord’s Supper is a communion; that its celebration must be 
preceded or attended by the preaching of the divine Word ; that 
it must be administered under both kinds; and that it must be 
open to those who desire it. 

Nor was the work of Carlstadt, though in several respects 
defective and confused, without valuable results. The time had 
come for the change, which was approved by the theologians 


%4 Real-Encyhkiopidie fiir Protestantische Theologie und Kirche, 2. Auflage, Vol. VII, 
p- 526; J. KOsTLin, Martin Luther, Vol. I, p. 515. 
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and the people. On the first day of January, 1522, Felix 
Ulscenius wrote to Capito: “Dr. Carlstadt has preached in the 
castle church, and has administered the body and blood of 
Christ according to the original institution and apostolic usage. 
The priests are very anxious about their own stomachs. We 
must obey God rather than a miserable man.”*5 On the same 
day Justus Jonas wrote to Capito: ‘On Christmas and on New 
Year’s day a large part of the citizens communed under both 
kinds. I am sure that Wittenberg will be in ill repute. But the 
church rests on the clear Word of God, and has the example of 
the ancients.” ** To Johann Lange he wrote January 8: ‘ Christ- 
mas, Epiphany, and circumcision day almost all of the people 
here communed under both kinds. Also more than two hun- 
dred persons communed at Lochau. The same was done at 
Schmiedburg. We are sorry to learn that we are openly called 
heretics, though this may appear to the enemy as a small matter. 
But, however it may be, the people, fired by the writings of Dr. 
Martin, seemed to be on the point of seizing it themselves, had 
it not been given them.” *7 
The most of the priests connected with the castle church 
continued to say mass in the old way, but from about the first of 
January, 1522, private masses ceased to be said in the parish 
church, and henceforth the doors of that church were closed on 
weekdays. A communion service took the place of the Roman 
Catholic mass. That the change might have the sanction of 
authority, Carlstadt, who was now practically at the head of 
affairs, drew up a social and ecclesiastical constitution, which was 
accepted and approved by the university and by the town 
council. The order for worship, the first composed according 
to evangelical principles, and officially ratified January 24, 1522, 
is as follows: The Introit; the Kyrie; the Gloria in Excelsis; 
the Collect; the Epistle; the Gradual; the Gospel; the Creed; 
the Offertory ; the Preface; the Sanctus; the Communion, which 
closes with a collect, without the Jte, missa est. The canon 


5 Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1882, p. 330. 
6 Jonas’ Briefwechsel, Vol I, p. 82. 17 [bid., p. 83. 
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missae is omitted, and the bread and wine are placed in the hands 
of the communicants. 

This directory, though it was not long used at Wittenberg, 
has permanent value, and has left an abiding impression on the 
Lutheran orders of worship. It fixed the custom of retaining 
the pure parts of the traditional service; of omitting the canon; 
of giving the chief place to the sermon; of consecrating the 
elements in the vernacular; and of giving both the bread and 
wine to each communicant. Luther’s subsequent reforms of the 
service simply carried forward this first evangelical order in the 
direction of greater simplicity, as notably in his Formula missae 
(1523), and in his Deutsche Messe (1526). Of these two the 
former has an order almost identical with that of Carlstadt ; while 
the latter has the following order: Hymn or Psalm; Kyrie; 
Gloria; Collect; Epistle; Gospel; Creed; Sermon; Paraphrase 
of the Lord’s Prayer; Consecration and Distribution; Agnus 
Dei; Collect; Benediction. 

There is no evidence that Luther’s Formula missae was ever 
used at Wittenberg, for the church at Wittenberg had banished 
the Latin language from the service of worship, and had intro- 
duced the German language, on the principle that worship can 
be truly profitable to the worshiper only as its forms are under- 
stood, since the words of promise contained in the gospel and 
in the sacrament are the proper objects of faith, without which 
worship degenerates into a performance, an opus operatum. 

And the example of Wittenberg was now rapidly followed in 
exchanging the Roman Catholic mass for the communion under 
both kinds, and by the use of the German language, though the 
word ‘‘mass’’ was long retained as the designation of such 
service. No doubt the process of change was hastened by the 
publication, in January, 1522, of Luther’s De abroganda missa 
privata. 

In this same year a German mass was introduced at Basel 
by Rudolph Weissenberg, at Nordlingen by Caspar Kantz, at 

Reprinted in RICHTER, Die Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts, Vol. U, 
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Strassburg by Pastor Zell. At Easter, in 1523, Thomas Minzer 
introduced the German mass at Alstadt in Thuringia. The follow- 
ing year his orders for matins, vespers, and the mass were pub- 
lished in print. In1523 Zwingli published his Epichiresis de canone 
missae, a trenchant and energetic criticism and condemnation of 
the Roman Catholic mass. Fault is found chiefly with the canon, 
which is regarded as utterly contrary to the teaching of the 
Scriptures. He proposes the following order of service, which 
is remarkable for its liturgical conservatism: Introit; Kyrie; 
Gloria in Excelsis; Collect; Epistle; Hallelujah, with sequence ; 
Gospel; Confession of Faith; General Prayer; Preface and Sanc- 
tus; Consecration, consisting of a prayer and the words of insti- 
tution; Distribution; Prayer of Thanksgiving; Nunc Dimittis; 
Benediction. 

But this order was not used, and not until in 1525 was the 
Roman Catholic mass abolished at Ziirich and an evangelical 
service introduced. The liturgical service prepared by Zwingli, 
with the title ‘Action or Use of the Lord’s Supper,’’” has the 
double distinction of being the first Reformed liturgy, and of 
being the most responsive or antiphonal service ever used in the 
Christian church: Prayer; Reading of 1 Cor. 11: 10-20; Gloria 
in Excelsis, said in alternate sentences by the men and women 
responsively, or antiphonally; Salutation; Reading of John 
6: 47-64; Apostles’ Creed, said antiphonally, as is the Gloria 
in Excelsis; Exhortation and Lord’s Prayer; Another Prayer; 
Distribution of the Elements; Reading of Ps. 113 antiphonally 
by the minister, men, and women; Thanksgiving. 

The communion was first celebrated according to this rite on 
Thursday of Passion Week, in 1525. ‘“Indescribably great,” 
says Jean Grob, one of Zwingli’s biographers, “was the impres- 
sion made by this first celebration according to the new mode, 
All were most deeply affected. Aged men and women, while 
receiving the bread and wine with thankful emotions, wept aloud, 
After the celebration many embraced each other as redeemed 
brethren. People who had long been enemies extended their 
hands sincerely to one another; a spirit of brotherly love, as in 

"9 Deutsche Werke*, Vol. Il, pp. 235 ff. 
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the early Christian church, could be felt everywhere. Zwingli 
could not thank the Lord sufficiently for the rich blessing of 
this first celebration of the Lord’s Supper.’’* 

In Passion Week of 1524 Wolfgang Volprecht introduced a 
German evangelical mass—that is, a communion with the use 
of the German language—at Nuremberg. He was soon fol- 
lowed by Andreas Déber, pastor at the new spital in the same 
city. In the same year Bugenhagen prepared a German order 
for Wittenberg, and Képphel a similar one for Strassburg. The 
next year a German order appeared at Erfurt, of which Johann 
Lange and Justus Jonas are supposed to be the authors. These 
several orders last named bear such a remarkable resemblance to 
each other and to Carlstadt’s order as to suggest that they must 
have imitated a common model, or at least that they have their 
common preconception in Carlstadt’s order. And yet, notwith- 
standing the remarkable similarity cuter sese, there were yet suffi- 
cient differences to call out the following complaint from the 
Strassburgers to Luther: ‘You celebrate the Lord’s Supper in 
one way, the Nurembergers in another way, we in another way, 
and our Nérdlingen neighbors in another way. Nota few per- 
sons regard this as a proof of inconsistency and uncertainty.” 
They express the hope that uniform ceremonies will be adopted 
by the churches.” 

We do not know what Luther wrote in reply to this letter. 
But when, a short time before this, Nicholas Hausmann, of 
Zwickau, requested him to prepare a German mass for the evan- 
gelicals, and suggested the calling of a council for the purpose 
of arranging uniform ceremonies, Luther replied: “I desire a 
vernacular mass, but I do not care to promise it, since I am not 
equal to the task, which requires music and spirituality. I per- 
mit all to do as they like until Christ shall have given something 
different. I do not think it safe to appoint a council from among 
us to arrange for uniformity of ceremonies. The history of the 
councils from the beginning deters me. Asin the council of the 
apostles works and traditions were considered, rather than faith, 

» Life of Zwingli, chap. xv. 
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so in those of later times faith was never discussed, but always 
opinions and questions. Hence I mistrust and dislike the name 
of ‘council’ almost as much as the words ‘free will.’ If one 
church wishes to follow another in these external things, what 
need is there of compulsion by conciliar decrees, which will 
soon be turned into laws, and snares of souls? Let one church 
imitate another voluntarily, or be permitted to enjoy its customs, 
provided unity of spirit be preserved in faith and the word, 
though there be diversity and variety in the flesh and in the ele- 
ments of the world.’’*? 

The same liberal and evangelical principle had been enun- 
ciated by Luther in his Formula missae, prepared in November, 
1523, in which he says: ‘We will apply our hand to making 
provision for the public administration; yet we will hinder no 
one from accepting and following another; yea, we earnestly 
and for Christ’s sake beseech that, if anything better shall have 
been revealed to them, they bid us be silent, that by a common 
labor we may serve the common cause.”’ And in his German 
mass of the year 1526 he says that he does not mean to set up 
a law, nor to bind the conscience of anyone with his form of 
worship, but he sends it forth “because everywhere the German 
mass and divine service are insisted on, and much complaint and 
scandal exist in consequence of the manifold forms of the new 
masses.” 

This principle of freedom and independence of authority in 
all matters of ceremony has ever prevailed in the Lutheran 
church. For the most part Luther’s Formula missae and his 
German mass were accepted as guides and patterns in the 
Lutheran church, but neither of them ever had extensive use. 
Nearly every principality and large city in Germany constructed 
its own order of service, so that during the sixteenth century 
nearly two hundred Lutheran liturgies came into use. Unity of 
doctrine was emphasized and insisted on, but not uniformity of 
ceremonies. Indeed, Lutherans have rather prided themselves 
on diversity in forms of worship, and no Lutheran synod, or 


22 DE WETTE, Luthers Briefe, Vol. I, p. 563. 
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conference, or consistory has ever condemned another Lutheran 
body nor any Lutheran congregation because of difference in 
the forms and ceremonies of worship. Hence it has become a 
law in the Lutheran church, guaranteed by the confessions them- 
selves, that forms and orders of worship are not to be imposed, 
nor accepted, nor used as tests of soundness in the faith. 











THE OLD TESTAMENT TEACHING CONCERNING GOD. 


By GEORGE RICKER BERRY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

For centuries theologians have differed greatly in their views 
as to the central doctrine of systematic theology. But in refer- 
ence to the biblical theology of the Old Testament no such dif- 
ference of opinion is found, it being generally agreed that the 
central position should be accorded to the doctrine of God. 
“ The religious development of Israel is virtually a development in 
the idea of God.”* The present inquiry is of importance, therefore, 
not only in itself, but also in its relation to the whole subject of 
the biblical theology of the Old Testament. Although much has 
been written concerning this subject, the conclusions reached have 
been so diverse that further consideration of the matter is not 
unnecessary. 

An inquiry into the origin of the Old Testament teaching con- 
cerning God is not, strictly speaking, included in biblical 
theology. But it is a question which, besides being intrinsically 
of great importance, is so closely connected with that of the 
teaching itself that it should be considered here. 

The present discussion will necessarily be rather brief, and 
will proceed, as already implied, from the point of view of bibli- 
cal rather than of systematic theology. The aim, therefore, will 
be, not to present exhaustively all that the Old Testament has to 
say concerning God, but to consider the teachings upon which 
especial emphasis is placed in the Old Testament itself. Since 
the prophets teach theology more fully than any other part of 
the Old Testament, their writings will for that reason be chiefly, 
although by no means exclusively, considered. 

As the present inquiry should keep in mind, so far as possible, 
chronological order in the development of thought, the important 
question arises : What is the chronological order of Old Testament 
literature? The Old Testament itself expressly indicates such 

*A. B. DAVIDSON in HasTINGs, A Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Il, p. 201. 
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an order only to a very limited extent, so that the chief guide 
must be the indirect indications furnished by the literature. The 
conclusions of higher criticism have furnished in some respects 
a different order from that which was formerly held. This ques- 
tion is one that is too large to be discussed here with any fulness, 
It may be sufficient to say that the present writer accepts some 
of the usual conclusions of higher criticism, but some he is 
unable to accept. It is his conviction, e. g., that the dates gen- 
erally given to the documents of the Hexateuch, especially D 
and P, are too late, at least for their substance; that Moses surely 
wrote the kernel of the Pentateuch, and David many of the 
psalms; and that such books as Joel and Proverbs are of early 
date. With a view to strengthening the argument, however, it 
has seemed best in the present discussion not to argue from pas- 
sages concerning whose date there is much difference of opinion, 
but from those on which there is substantial agreement among 
most modern scholars. Occasionally when the question of date 
affects especially the point at issue the fact will be expressly 
indicated. 

I. There are certain preliminary considerations with reference 
to the Old Testament which it will be desirable to keep in mind. 

1. Neither the Old Testament as a whole nor any part of it 
was written distinctively as a systematic or complete theological 
treatise. The emphasis in each portion is put on the truth of 
practical importance at that particular time, while other truths, in 
themselves of importance, are left unmentioned. There is pecu- 
liar danger, therefore, that an argument from silence may be fal- 
lacious. 

2. In general, theological questions in the Old Testament are 
not treated speculatively or philosophically. A speculative 
treatment is found, to be sure, in books like Job. But even here 
it is speculation designed to solve practical difficulties. It is 
often necessary, therefore, to be careful not to give a metaphy- 
sical meaning to words and phrases, such as they might have at 
the present time, but did not have when first spoken or written. 
Even when it is a matter of necessity or convenience to use 
expressions common in theological discussions of the present 
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day, they must often be used in a meaning somewhat different 
from that which they bear in modern times. 

3. The distinction must be carefully made between the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament, or of any part of it, and the ideas of 
many of the people of Israel, even of many of the leaders. This 
distinction is frequently not observed, and great confusion 
results thereby. Nothing is more certain than that many of the 
Hebrews had low ideas of God, especially throughout the pre- 
exilic period of Old Testament history. But to grant that is a 
far different thing from saying that such are the teachings of the 
Old Testament itself. The prophets were continually proclaim- 
ing doctrines which were not followed in practice by the mass of 
the people. But it is the sermons of the prophets, and not the 
customs of the people, which contain the teachings of the Old 
Testament. The Old Testament recognizes the existence of 
much which it does not indorse. 

4. There is a progressiveness in revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment, as also in the New. This means, in general, that God’s 
revelation of himself to men is conditioned by their capacity to 
receive the revelation—a principle clearly recognized by Christ 
when he said to his disciples: ‘I have yet many things to say 
unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,” John 16:12. Hence, 
in general, there is an increasing fulness and definiteness in the 
teaching as we advance chronologically throughout the Old 
Testament. 

II. The origin of the Old Testament conception of God. 

This question, as often discussed, is: What was the origin of 
the religion of the Hebrews? Yet the form in which it is stated 
above really contains the substance of the matter, for the reason, 
already suggested, that the conception of God occupied a central 
position in the religion of the Hebrews. 

The different views of the origin of the Old Testament con- 
ception of God may be classified as follows: 

1. The explanation has been given that the Semitic disposi- 
tion naturally inclined to monotheism, or at least to something 
approximating to it. This view has been held by Renan,? 
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Hitzig,3 and others.* In favor of it it has been urged that 
the three great monotheistic religions of the world—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism —are of Semitic origin. 
Increasing knowledge of the Semitic nations, however, has 
shown the untenableness of this view. The three religions 
named were not independent in origin; Judaism and Christianity 
are really one, and both originated among the Hebrews. 
The essence of Mohammedanism was borrowed from Judaism 
and Christianity, chiefly the former. For its monotheism it 
is certainly indebted to Judaism. The Arabs before the time 
of Mohammed were polytheistic, and so in fact were all the 
other Semitic nations, except the Hebrews. Even the Hebrews 
found it only too easy to relapse into polytheism. So this 
view is plainly disproved by the facts now known. It may 
further be said that, even if this explanation were sufficient 
to account for the monotheism of the Hebrews, it would still be 
an inadequate explanation, because the essence of the Old Testa- 
ment teaching concerning God is so much more than monothe- 
ism, the holiness of God being, in fact, fully as fundamental. 

2. The explanation has been given that the religion of Israel, 
especially their conception of God, was, in its essence, borrowed 
from some external source. Many different views concerning 
this source have been held. Some, in older times, have thought 
that it was to be found in the far-famed Chaldean wisdom, which 
Abraham brought with him from Ur of the Chaldees. But we 
now know enough of the religion of Mesopotamia in the time of 
Abraham to affirm positively that it was radically unlike that of 
Israel. 

Kaiser, Schiller, and Plessing have sought the source in 
Egypt, and with them Decius and von Célln have agreed in 
part.s Their explanation is that the Egyptian priests had a 
secret monotheistic teaching, which was transmitted from age to 
age, and into which Moses was initiated. Against this view it 

3 Vorlesungen tiber biblische Theologie und messianische Weissagungen des Alten 
Testaments, pp. 11-14. 

4See in general DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, pp. 59 f. 


5 See for this view DILLMANN, zdid., pp. 52 f. 
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may be said, as Dillmann® has done, that the belief in the exist- 
ence of any real monotheism in Egypt is now generally thought 
to have no solid foundation. Besides, as already stated, the Old 
Testament conception of God is much more than monotheism, 
so that, even if the existence of a possible source of monotheistic 
teaching could be shown, the religion of the Old Testament would 
still be unaccounted for. On general grounds, also, the improba- 
bility of this explanation is seen, because the history of Moses’ 
time emphasizes the contrast between the religion of the Hebrews 
and of Egypt; it gives no hint of similarity. 

Others think that Yahweh was the god of Jethro (Reuel), 
and that his worship was borrowed by the Hebrews from Jethro 
and the Midianites. Among those who have held this view in 
some form are Ghillany, Tiele, Stade,? Smend,® and Budde? This 
is really a conjecture, based chiefly on the fact that Jethro was the 
father-in-law of Moses and appears prominently in connection 
with him at various times. In reply it may be sufficient to say 
that there is no evidence in favor of the view, and that, in fact, 
what Jethro is said to have furnished Moses was not teaching 
concerning God, but only advice in certain practical matters 
concerning the administration of justice. 

The various attempts which have been made to explain the 
name ‘‘Yahweh,” as derived or borrowed from some foreign lan- 
guage, by Voltaire, Schiller, Bohlen, Brugsch, Hartmann, Hitzig, 
Hoffmann, Niebuhr, Hommel,” etc., need not be considered 
here in detail, because in most cases they are concerned merely 
with the zame, and do not imply a foreign origin for the religion 
of Yahweh itself. 

3. The conception of God is often explained as the result 
simply of development or evolution. The original conception 
of the Hebrews is supposed to have been that of a national god, 
who was in essence a nature-god, or personification of some of 


§ DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, pp. 53 f. 
7 STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, pp. 126, 133. 

8 Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, p. 30. 

9In general see DILLMANN, of. cit., p. 103, note I. 


10 See for these views especially KONIG, Expository Times, January, 1899, pp. 
189-92. 
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the forces of nature, and this conception was adopted by Moses 
without substantial change. The higher conception, that of an 
ethical God, was introduced by the prophets, but even then was 
developed out of the older idea by a purely natural process. 
According to this view, the religion of the Hebrews differed 
only in slight details, not in essence, from that of their Semitic 
neighbors, the Edomites, Moabites, and others. This is essen- 
tially the view of Kuenen,* Duhm,* Wellhausen,* Stade,™ 
Smend,*5 and others.*® Most of these would hold that Yahweh 
was originally a personification of light. 

Against this view it may be said: (a) The question is 
primarily one of fact. As such, the chief argument urged in its 
favor from the Old Testament is fallacious. That argument is 
substantially this: Because in the earlier times many of the 
Hebrews had no higher ideas of God than those of the sur- 
rounding nations, therefore the Hebrew idea of God as a whole 
was of this same low character. We have already spoken of 
the distinction which shows the inconclusiveness of this reason- 
ing. In reality the evidence of the Old Testament is all against 
this view, in two ways. On the one hand, manifold passages 
make it plain that the conception of God held by the Hebrews 
in the time of Moses or earlier was much higher than that of the 
surrounding nations. This appears from the explicit teachings 
of Moses, as in the ten commandments, which teach practical 
monotheism and the spirituality of God, as will be seen more 
fully in the later discussion ; which are teachings far higher than 
could be found elsewhere at that time. It also appears from the 
rebukes given to Israel by Moses, and by others afterward, for 
sharing the ideas and following the customs of the surrounding 
nations. On the other hand, it is equally evident from many 
passages that the prophets did not represent themselves as 

 Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 313-29. 

12 Die Theologie der Propheten, pp. 73-91, 103, etc. 

13 Jsraelitische und jiidische Geschichte}, pp. 22-35 and 123-32. 

™4 Geschichte Israels, Vol. 1, especially pp. 428-39. 

15 Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte, pp. 12-27, 159-67, etc. 
*6See DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, pp. 54 ff. 
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preaching a doctrine that was new and radically different from 
that which had preceded, but as giving teachings which, at 
least in germ, were familiar, but were now more fully unfolded 
and emphatically stated. The attitude of the prophets is regu- 
larly that of severe reproof of the people for not practicing that 
which is already familiar to them, but which they have allowed 
themselves to neglect. (4) The change supposed is, in the 
nature of the case, incredible. A nature religion cannot by its 
own inherent force develop into an ethical religion; the two 
things are radically different. The evolution of an ethical 
religion from a nature religion pure and simple is impossible, 
because it is an effect without a cause. By the mere working of 
evolution the prophets themselves would not have become 
teachers of an ethical religion, but soothsayers and diviners, as 
the prophets were in the surrounding nations, and as they were 
in Greece and Rome. The Old Testament religion shows a 
moral life flowing from its ethical character which exists nowhere 
else in antiquity. To account for this merely by evolution is as 
impossible as to account for the origin of physical life by evolu- 
tion, which is apparently a hopeless task, although many scien- 
tists dream of being able to accomplish it some day. 

4. The religion of Israel in general, including the conception 
of God, shows simply the remains of a primitive revelation made 
in the very beginnings of humanity upon earth. This was a 
common older view, but is now generally abandoned. It is pos- 
sible that there are traces of knowledge from this source. But 
they must be slight, as shown, e. g., by the fact that even the 
immediate ancestors of Abraham were polytheists. The explana- 
tion is decidedly insufficient to account for the facts. 

5. The Old Testament teaching concerning God is the result 
of revelation from God made ‘by divers portions and in divers 
manners,” to Moses, and to patriarchs, prophets, and poets before 
and after his time. There are manifold lines of proof that the Old 
Testament gives a revelation from God. We are here directly 
concerned, however, only with the question whether its teaching 
concerning God is the result of revelation from God. To estab- 
lish this point there are two especially important lines of proof: 
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(a) This is throughout the consistent claim of the Old Testa- 
ment. Moses is said to have received a call from Yahweh and 
to have taught the people what was revealed to him by Yahweh. 
The other prophets as well were continually saying: ‘‘ Thus saith 
Yahweh.” These statements do not at all explicitly define the 
method or extent of this revelation, but positively assert the 
fact. (4) This is the only adequate explanation of the plain 
facts which meet us, the only one in which the cause is sufficient 
for the effect. The more fully the Old Testament conception of 
God is compared with that current among the surrounding 
nations, even the kindred Semitic nations, the more striking is 
seen to be the contrast between them. What kind of a concep- 
tion of God could be attained in the times of the Hebrews 
merely by the natural efforts of nations comparatively civilized, 
intelligent, and religious, is clearly shown by Moab, Edom, and 
Phoenicia, with their national gods, who were but nature-gods ; 
or by Babylonia and Assyria, with their pantheon, in which was 
no god who was more than a magnified image of his worshiper. 
The Old Testament teaching is distinguished fundamentally 
from all these, not only by its monotheism, but also by a con- 
ception of the holiness of God, in which is included moral 
purity, which makes the Old Testament religion an ethical one 
and affords a sound basis for morality. Such teachings are abso- 
lutely unique among the religious teachings of antiquity, and can 
have come only from revelation. 

III. We pass to a consideration of the teaching itself of the 
Old Testament concerning the nature and attributes of God. 

1. The nature of God. 

(a) The unity of God, or monotheism. It is claimed by many 
that in the Old Testament real monotheism does not appear until 
alate date. The time of its appearance is somewhat disputed, 
but by Baudissin’? it is put as late as the time of Jeremiah. 
Those who maintain this view hold that all the early teaching 
which approximates to monotheism is really henotheism or 
monolatry, the latter being the more appropriate term. In other 
words, it is claimed that the teaching of Moses, and the teaching 

17See PIEPENBRING, TZheology of the Old Testament, pp. 93 ff. 
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for centuries after his time, was not, There is no God except 
Yahweh, but, It is your duty to worship Yahweh, because he is 
the national God of Israel, just as Chemosh is the national god 
of Moab. This is claimed to be the teaching of the first com- 
mandment: ‘Thou shalt have none other gods before me,” 
Exod. 20:3. It is also thought to be favored by many pas- 
sages which speak of Yahweh as the God of Israel and Israel as 
the people of Yahweh. This view is presented popularly by 
Rev. Arthur E. Whatham.* 

This view is apparently the common Semitic idea of national 
gods, based originally on the notion that there is a physical con- 
nection between a god and his people. It must not be thought 
to be necessarily identical, however, with the one previously 
mentioned, which would make the religion of Moses entirely 
identical in substance with that of the surrounding nations. In 
the view now being considered Israel is like the surrounding 
nations in believing in national gods, but may be superior to 
them in having to some extent an ethical conception of God. 

The question as to the correctness of this view is perhaps 
partly one as to the use of language. If the term “ monolatry,” 
as here used, is intended to include any express recognition of the 
existence of the gods of other nations, then the view must be 
regarded as unfounded. There is no such express recognition in 
the language quoted in favor of the view. If, however, the term 
means to imply simply that the existence of the gods of other 
nations was not explicitly denied, the view may be regarded as 
probably correct. If the latter statement is all that is meant, 
however, then the term practical monotheism really represents the 
facts better than monolatry. This is no more than would be 
expected from the practical rather than speculative nature of the 
Old Testament. In aworld of polytheism the first practical neces- 
sity was to have nothing to do with other gods, whether real or 
unreal; later came the forcible assertions of their non-existence, 
theoretical monotheism. But even in the early times there are 
many things which show a higher idea of God than that of the 


“Were the Israelites Ever Polytheists?” Biblical World, May, 1899, pp. 
293-307. 
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surrounding nations, and point in the direction of monotheism. 
“If the decalogue be Mosaic, there was virtual monotheism in 
Israel since the exodus, though it might be only among the higher 
minds, and more latent than conscious.” 8 Some indications of 
this “latent” monotheism from early times, justifying the inter- 
pretation of the first commandment as teaching practical mono- 
theism, are the following: (1) Specific phrases are used in 
passages of early date, which do not expressly assert, but imply, 
monotheism. Here may be mentioned such passages as 1 Sam. 
2:2, in the song of Hannah: “ There is none holy as Yahweh ; for 
there is none beside thee;’’ 2 Sam. 7:22, the words of David: 
“Wherefore thou art great, O Yahweh God! for there is none like 
thee;” and 2 Sam. 22:32 (= Ps. 18:31), the words of David: 
‘‘ For who is God, save Yahweh ? and who is a rock, save our God ?’’ 
(2) In passages in Genesis admittedly of early date the God of 
the Hebrews is described as the creator of heaven and earth and 
the ruler of the earth. Thus in the words of Abraham, Gen. 
18:25, he is called the judge of all the earth. This is incon- 
sistent with the idea of national gods. (3) The national god 
was a local god, who lived and manifested his power in his own 
land. How can this be reconciled with the teaching concerning 
Yahweh, that he was with Israel in power in all their wanderings 
from the time of Abraham till the final subjugation of Palestine, 
and even when settled in the land of Egypt? (4) No passage 
of the Old Testament indicates any physical connection between 
Yahweh and Israel as the basis of their relation. The reason for 
the relation is God’s free choice of Israel, and the bond of con- 
nection is the covenant which demands from Israel a character 
morally like Yahweh. This is in entire contrast with the idea of 
physical connection among the surrounding nations. 

These reasons seem sufficient for saying that the teaching of 
the Old Testament throughout may be called monotheism, con- 
sidered especially from the practical side at first, and later from 
the theoretical point of view as well. Expressions indicating 
theoretical monotheism are, however, found quite early. The 
history of Elijah speaks of him as emphasizing the conflict 


19 A. B. DAVIDSON in HasTINGs, A Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Il, p. 202. 
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between Yahweh and Baal, insisting that both cannot be gods. 
Stronger expressions are found in Amos, who called the foreign 
gods lies, 2: 4, and in Hosea, who spoke of the calf of Samaria 
as a not-god, 8:5, cf. 4. Isaiah emphasizes strongly the vanity 
of other gods besides Yahweh, using of them frequently the 
expression px, things of naught, asserting that they are actu- 
ally non-existent. Isaiah is the first writer of certain date to 
use this expression of idols, Lev. 19:4 and 26:1 being of 
disputed date. After Isaiah it is so used by several other 
writers. 

(6) God is a person. This is the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment throughout, and there is no great progress of thought on 
this point. The thought of God as a metaphysical abstraction, or 
as a great unknown force moving in the universe, is utterly 
foreign to the Old Testament. The tendency is rather to what 
seems at times like an excessive emphasis on personality, lead- 
ing to anthropomorphism, which will be discussed more fully 
later. In some ways the transcendence of God is emphasized, 
as will be seen, but his immanence is continually prominent. It 
is said of Moses as an exceptional thing, Exod. 33:11: “And 
Yahweh spoke unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto 
his friend.” Yet the later prophets also continually laid emphasis 
on the personality of God, as he acts unceasingly in his world 
and comes very near to men. 

(c) God is always represented as a spirit. This is a thought 
which needs especially to be kept in mind by the side of that 
just mentioned. 

It might seem at first sight as if this were not the teaching of 
the Old Testament. For God is definitely associated with certain 
places ; he is worshiped at the tabernacle, and later at the temple ; 
he dwells above the mercy-seat ; and he manifests himself to men 
in connection with the phenomena of nature, such as clouds, 
storms, thunder, lightning, etc. Also in the common anthropo- 
morphism, including in this term anthropopathism, of the Old 
Testament, God is frequently spoken of in language such as is used 
of men. But, on the other hand, it should be noticed that many 
expressions are used which teach clearly that God is not identical 
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with, nor necessarily associated with, those places and phenomena 
in connection with which he frequently manifests himself. £. g., 
in Solomon’s dedicatory prayer, 1 Kings, chap. 8, the heavens are 
spoken of in popular language as the dwelling-place of Yahweh, 
as in vs. 30: “hear thou in heaven thy dwelling-place ;’’ and so 
also in vss. 32, 34, 36,etc. But inthe same prayer it is recognized 
that in reality God can have no abode; thus in vs. 27: ‘“ But 
will God in very deed dwell on the earth? behold, heaven and 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have builded!” So also the language of the later 
times, Ps. 104: 2, ‘‘Who coverest thyself with light as witha 
garment,” only expresses definitely the distinction between God 
himself and the phenomena of nature with which he clothes him- 
self, which is elsewhere implied. 

In reference to the matter of anthropomorphisms, it is to be 
noticed that the Old Testament shows a reserve in their use which 
is in marked contrast with the usage of the other nations of 
antiquity, in which the anthropomorphic details are elaborated 
with great realism. An especially instructive contrast is afforded 
by the anthropomorphic expression used concerning the sacri- 
fice of Noah, Gen. 8:21, ‘‘And Yahweh smelled the sweet 
savor,’ when compared with the expression used in a similar 
connection in the Babylonian account of the deluge: ‘‘ The gods 
smelled the savor, the gods smelled the sweet-smelling savor, 
the gods gathered like flies over the sacrifices.” * 

In general, the anthropomorphism of the Old Testament may 
be accounted for partly on historical grounds, it being a result 
of the fact that the writers and speakers used popular language 
in order to be intelligible to the people of their own times. The 
explanation is also partly that anthropomorphism, then as now, 
was a necessity in thinking and speaking of God, unless one 
would go to the extreme of thinking of him as a mere philo- 
sophical abstraction. The conception of the personality of God 
made anthropomorphism necessary. 

It may, however, be positively affirmed that even in early 
times there was given direct teaching which states or implies the 


20“ Epic of Gilgamesh,” Il. 160-62 (IV Rawlinson, second edition, plates 43 f.). 
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spirituality of God. This appears chiefly from the second com- 
mandment, Exod. 20:4, 5: ‘‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor the likeness of any form that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
under the earth: thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor 
serve them.” Here what is forbidden is the representation of 
Yahweh by any kind of an image for worship. It is not therein 
expressly stated that God is invisible and incorporeal, but that 
is naturally implied. The only special advance made in the 
later times on this point is that in general the prophets lay more 
emphasis on the fact that God is unlike man and exalted far 
above him, and also far above all created things. Hence the 
worship inculcated by the prophets is the worship of God as a 
spirit ; it does not consist essentially of external acts performed 
at certain places and times, such as sacrifices, but of that which 
is internal, the attitude of the heart toward God, manifesting 
itself in a right life. This is not peculiar to any one prophet, 
but is the common prophetic teaching. What will be said under 
the next head will also indicate somewhat in detail how God as 
a spirit was conceived. 

2. The metaphysical attributes of God. Forconvenience the . 
terminology of Piepenbring* is adopted, and the metaphysical 
attributes are here spoken of, and later the moral attributes. 
The term ‘metaphysical ”’ is not to be taken fully in the modern 
sense; even those attributes which may be called metaphysical 
are contemplated from the practical standpoint. 

All these metaphysical attributes we should probably sum up 
by saying that God is infinite. The Old Testament expresses 
substantially the same thought from the practical side by speak- 
ing of the majesty of God, and using other similar phrases. Our 
term is metaphysical, meaning that God cannot be bound by any 
limitations. The Old Testament term is practical, meaning rather 
that God zs not bound by any limitations such as man experiences ; 
he is above them, he is superhuman, supernatural. This has 
been put very justly by Schultz* in a passage which may be 

3" Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 114, 120. 


22 Alttestamentliche Theologie, p. 418. 
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translated: ‘‘ Not the idea of the Absolute interested the pious, 
but the power of the divine personality, its actual protection, 
and its genuine providence. One saw in the personal freedom 
of God, over against time, space, and created things, the cer- 
tainty that he is the covenant God of his people, who is abso- 
lutely trustworthy and hindered by no limitations.” 

This general teaching of the majesty or infinitude of God 
first appears prominently in the Davidic psalms, although with 
many suggestions before that time. It is expressed with great 
poetic beauty in such Davidic psalms as Ps. 18. Later it is 
found most prominently in Isaiah and Deutero-Isaiah, in such 
passages as Isa. 2:11: ‘The lofty looks of man shall be brought 
low, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
Yahweh alone shall be exalted in that day;” and Isa. 57:15: 
“For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holy: I dwell in the high and holy place, with 
him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit.” 

As subdivisions under this head we may mention : 

(2) God is not bound by the ordinary limitations of time. 
Here, too, we must remember that it is from the practical side 
that this attribute is spoken of; the life of God is not like the 
life of man, the time limits of humanity do not apply to him, no 
time limit is assigned to him. In modern phrase we should say: 
‘God is eternal ;’’ and this really represents the Old Testament 
teaching, only putting it in a more theoretical form. Of course, 
the theoretical side becomes more prominent in the later parts 
of the Old Testament. A further indication of the general prac- 
tical nature of the Old Testament treatment is afforded by the 
fact that it is not the eternity of God in itself, but in its effects, 
which is usually contemplated. Thus it is said frequently that 
the kingdom or rule of Yahweh is eternal, as in Exod. 15:18: 
‘Yahweh shall reign for ever and ever,” and Ps. 10:16: ‘ Yah- 
weh is king for ever and ever ;’’ his mercy is eternal, Ps. 103: 17: 
“But the mercy of Yahweh is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children ;” the same is true of his salvation, Isa. 51:6: ‘‘ The 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
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old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner: but my salvation shall be for ever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be abolished ;” and of his word, Isa. 40:8: ‘The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever.” So far as the strength of these passages 
depends on the Hebrew words for “eternity,” especially Dd4p 
and “J, it needs to be kept in mind that they often do not mean 
more than ‘indefinite duration.” But in many of the passages 
quoted, especially the later passages, stronger expressions are 
used. 

The development and emphasis of this attribute is found in 
the later times, especially in Deutero-Isaiah. This is seen from 
the quotations already given, and also from such passages as Isa. 
41:4: ‘‘Who hath wrought and done it, calling the generations 
from the beginning? I, Yahweh, the first, and with the last, I 
am he;” 43:10: ‘Before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me;”’ 44:6: ‘Thus saith Yahweh, the King 
of Israel, and his redeemer Yahweh of hosts: I am the first, 
and I am the last; and beside me there is no God;”’ and 48: 12: 
“‘Hearken unto me, O Jacob, and Israel my called: I am he; I 
am the first, I also am the last.’”’ This attribute will be referred 
to again in another connection. 

(0) The freedom of the power of God from human limita- 
tions, or, in modern, more theoretical, phrase, the omnipotence 
of God. In the practical form of treatment of the Old Testa- 
ment it means that the power of God is dwelt upon, that no 
limits are assigned to it. Thisis an attribute on which naturally 
special stress is laid in the Old Testament. With equal natural- 
ness it is a trait which is specially emphasized in all other reli- 
gions. While in the polytheistic religions, however, the power 
of the gods is greater than that of men, yet the gods are repre- 
sented as working against each other, so that the power of each 
one is very much limited. Inthe Old Testament there is no such 
limitation, but God has created and governs all things. His 
hand, his arm, his power, his strength, are often spoken of, inall 
parts of the Old Testament; see, e.g., Gen. 18: 14: ‘Is anything 
too hard for Yahweh?” The prophets in general develop the 
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thought by laying special emphasis upon God’s power in con- 
trolling the destinies of other nations as well as of Israel. Thus 
in Amos 9:7 Yahweh says: ‘“ Have not I brought up Israel out 
of the land of Egypt, and the Philistines from Caphtor, and the 
Syrians from Kir?” In Habakkuk it is Yahweh who raises up 
the Chaldeans, and it is Yahweh also who shall cause their 
destruction. In Jer., chap. 18, not only Israel, but other nations, 
are in the power of Yahweh, as clay in the hands of a potter. In 
Deutero-Isaiah occur such expressions as this, 43:13: “Yea, 
since the day was I am he; and there is none that can deliver 
out of my hand: I will work, and who shall let it ?”’ 

(c) The freedom of God from the limitations of space, or, in 
modern theoretical phrase, the omnipresence of God. This is 
viewed no less practically than those which have preceded it. 
This attribute is expressed strongly even in early times, as in 
Gen. 28: 15, in the language of God to Jacob: ‘And, behold, I 
am with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever thou goest, and 
will bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave thee 
until I have done that which I have spoken to thee of.” It is 
expressed very strongly by Amos, from the theoretical as well 
as the practical side, 9: 2-4: “‘ Though they dig into hell, thence 
shall mine hand take them. And though they climb up to heaven, 
thence will I bring them down; and though they hide themselves 
in the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out thence; 
and though they be hid from my sight in the bottom of the sea, 
thence will 1 command the serpent and he shall bite them. And 
though they go into captivity before their enemies, thence will I 
command the sword and it shall slay them ; and I will set mine 
eyes upon them for evil and not for good;” and also by Jere- 
miah, in 23:23 f.: ‘Am Ia God at hand, saith Yahweh, and not 
a God afar off? Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see him? saith Yahweh. Do not I fill heaven and 
earth? saith Yahweh ;” and in Isa. 43: 2: ‘‘When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.” It is a conspicuous thought in the later, chiefly the 
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post-exilic, psalms; see especially Ps. 139:5-10: ‘Thou hast 
beset me behind and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high, I cannot attain 
unto it. Whither shall I go from thy spirit ? or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? If I ascend up unto heaven, thou art 
there: if I make my bed in Sheol, behold, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me.” 

(2) The freedom of the knowledge of God from human 
limitations, or, in modern phrase, the omniscience. The proof of 
this is found by the Old Testament writers partly in his omni- 
presence. Thus in Ps. 139, in close connection with the passage 
just quoted, occur these words, vss. 3 and 4: ‘Thou searchest out 
my path and my lying down, and art acquainted with all my ways. 
For there is not a word in my tongue, but, lo, O Yahweh, thou 
knowest it altogether.” It is also proved partly by his work in 
creation, as in Ps. 94:9: ‘‘ He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? He that formed the eye, shall he not see?” As this 
teaching is so closely allied with that of omnipresence, naturally 
the chronological development of the two is similar. One phase 
of God’s omniscience emphasized frequently by the prophets is 
that his knowledge and power extend to the future, so that he 
not only plans the future, but carries out his plans. 

3. The moral attributes of God. These are practically 
summed up in the term “the holiness of God,” in its most com- 
mon meaning. The words “holy,” “holiness,” etc., are trans- 
lations of different Hebrew words from the root S1p. Their use 
begins early, as in Exod. 3:5, and they are common after 
that time. The etymological meaning of this root WIp is much 
disputed, and need not be discussed here. It seems evident, 
at any rate, that the fundamental meaning of the words as 
used of God is ‘exaltation’: the holiness of God is his exalta- 
tion above the limitations of all created things. This exaltation 
may have various specific applications. It may have reference 
especially to power in various ways, the infinite in contrast 
with the finite; holiness then conveys ‘“‘the idea of divine glory, 
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majesty, exaltation, greatness.”*3 In this sense the holiness 
of God is practically equivalent to his majesty, of which we 
have spoken as including all his metaphysical attributes; but 
there is usually a special emphasis on the idea of power, 
omnipotence. This is the meaning of the term, ¢. g., in the 
early passages, Exod. 15:11: ‘Who is like unto thee, O 
Yahweh, among the gods? Who is like thee, glorious in holi- 
ness, fearful in praises, doing wonders ?” and 1 Sam. 2:2: ‘There 
is none holy as Yahweh, for there is none beside thee: neither 
is there any rock like our God.” It is also found in some later 
passages, as in Hab. 3: 3, ‘God came from Teman, and the Holy 
One from Mount Paran. His glory covered the heavens, and the 
earth was full of his praise,” considered in connection with the 
following description of his majesty; and in Ps. gg: 1-3: ‘‘ Yahweh 
reigneth ; let the peoples tremble: he sitteth upon the cherubim ; 
let the earth be moved. Yahweh is great in Zion; and he is 
high above all the peoples. Let them praise thy great and ter- 
rible name: holy is he.’ But it is characteristic of the lofty 
teaching of the Old Testament that this exaltation should come 
to be thought of prominently on its ethical side. This means 
that exaltation above all the limitations of created things includes 
exaltation above their weakness, imperfection, and sin. So that 
the most common meaning of the term is to express the “ethical 
completeness” of God, as Dillmann calls it.* All attributes 
which go to make up the ethically complete character of God, 
all moral attributes, are therefore included in the term in this 
common meaning. In the later usage this conception of ethical 
completeness was often given a specific application, so that it 
meant especially moral purity, freedom from sin, exaltation 
above the sin of mankind. Isaiah especially emphasizes the holi- 
ness of God, and in his usage it often means freedom from sin, 
purity. This appears in Isa. 6: 3, ‘And one cried unto another 
and said, Holy, holy, holy is Yahweh of hosts; the whole earth 
is full of his glory,” taken in connection with 6: 5: ‘Then said I, 
Woe is me! for I am undone; because I ama man of unclean 


23 PIEPENBRING, Theology of the Old Testament, p. 108. 
4 Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, p. 256. 
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lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine 
eyes have seen the King, Yahweh of hosts.” As applied to 
men, the same meaning of the word “holy” is seen in Isa. 4: 3, 4: 
And it shall come to pass that he that is left in Zion, and he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem, shall be called holy, . . . . when the Lord 
shall have washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, and 
shall have purged the blood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof.” 
A phrase which apparently originated with Isaiah, and is used 
frequently by him as descriptive of God, and but seldom else- 
where, except in Deutero-Isaiah, is ‘The Holy One of Israel.” 
The meaning of this phrase is not that the holiness of Yahweh is 
expressly limited to his relation to Israel, but it indicates rather 
that in the relation of God to his chosen people, Israel, it is 
his holiness that is prominent. The implication is that God 
demands of his chosen people a holiness like his own. 

A characteristic treatment of the matter of holiness is found 
in P, concerning the date of which there is difference of opinion. 
In this, especially in the so-called Law of Holiness, Lev., chaps. 
17-26, it is expressly said that God, because he is holy, demands 
holiness of his people, and this is the reason for the specific laws, 
moral and ceremonial, given in this code. Here purity is the 
prominent thought in holiness. The fundamental thought is 
expressed in such passages as Lev. 11:44: “For I am Yahweh 
your God: sanctify yourselves therefore, and be ye holy; for I 
am holy;” and 19: 2, 3: ‘Ye shall be holy: for I, Yahweh your 
God, am holy. Ye shall fear every man his mother, and his 
father, and ye shall keep my sabbaths: I am Yahweh your 
God.” 

The following moral attributes of God may be mentioned as 
subdivisions under his holiness, in the common meaning of ethi- 
cal completeness : 

(a) Faithfulness, trustworthiness, as a result of his eternal 
existence. In speaking of the eternity of God it was mentioned 
that that attribute was commonly considered, not in itself, but 
in its results. The chief practical result is that God is always 
the same; his plans and purposes, his character, are the same in 
every age. This thought appears frequently throughout the Old 
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Testament. Besides occurring as a frequent inference when the 
eternity of God is mentioned, this attribute connects itself chiefly 
with two words. One is the word “‘living,” so often applied to 
Yahweh. This means, not merely that he is alive, in contrast 
with dead idols, but that he is ever the same living force in the 
world. The other is the name itself, Yahweh, the name of the 
God of Israel. This probably means etymologically the existing 
one. But this is to be understood religiously rather than meta- 
physically. He is the one who 7s, alike to every generation. This 
is strongly suggested by Exod. 3:14, where Yahweh himself 
explains the name as meaning “I am that I am,” and in 3:15 
he goes on to speak of himself as ‘Yahweh, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob,” and adds: “This is my name forever, and this is my 
memorial unto all generations.” 

(6) The righteousness of God. This attribute is expressed 
chiefly by various words derived from the root P7¥. These words 
are used of God in a variety of ways. In general, however, 
there may be distinguished two classes of meanings, a broad 
and a narrow. Inthe broadest sense “righteousness”’ is used 
as practically equivalent to ‘“‘holiness,’’ meaning ethical com- 
pleteness. When not used quite so broadly, it means the ethical 
completeness considered with special reference to some particu- 
lar attribute. This attribute is often faithfulness; that is, God’s 
righteousness is seen in his keeping his promises, regarding his 
covenant, and caring for those who trust in him. When this 
last thought is prominent, righteousness often approaches closely 
to the idea of mercy, as in the prayer of Ps. 31:2: ‘Deliver me 
in thy righteousness.” The consideration of righteousness in 
these broader meanings is sufficiently covered at other points 
in our discussion. 

In the narrower sense the righteousness of God means his 
justice; that is, in his relations with men he gives to each man 
what is his due. Ina general way it is a legal term, as in our 
modern use; but, as used of God, justice is of course conformity, 
not to a human law, but to the divine standard of right, existing 
in the divine nature, and made known to men by revelation. 
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Justice includes, of course, the reward of the deserving and the 
punishment of the wicked. But, as God is dealing with sinful 
men, his justice is more frequently manifested in the latter way, 
in punishment. 

In the earlier times the punishment most frequently men- 
tioned in the Old Testament is that visited upon the enemies of 
Israel. Many have claimed, therefore, that in the early times it 
is not justice that Yahweh manifests, but favoritism. That is, it 
is asserted that Yahweh is represented as favoring Israel because 
they are his chosen people, and as punishing their enemies sim- 
ply as enemies, without regard to the merits of the case. This 
would be another manifestation of the idea of national gods. An 
example of this is said to be the destruction of the Canaanites in 
order that the Hebrews might have their land. 

Without discussing this view in detail, several considerations 
may be presented in answer. It may be granted that in form 
and details some of these early punishments are not such as 
would be inflicted at the present time. But this does not mean 
that they were unjust, cruel, or unwarranted. It means simply 
that they were adapted to the ideas and customs of the times, in 
order to make the needed impression. In their fundamental 
purpose they were fully in accordance with justice. This is seen 
when it is remembered that the chief reason given, for example, 
for the destruction of the Canaanites is their terrible moral cor- 
ruption, which is so great as to render their destruction just and 
necessary. It must also be kept in mind that in the Old Testa- 
ment a nation is often thought of collectively. This is espe- 
cially true in the earlier portions, and with particular reference 
to the fate of nations. Hence a nation is often punished or 
rewarded as a whole according to its predominant national char- 
acter. 


A great advance in thought comes with the time of the 
prophets. Previous to their time it had often been insisted 
upon that God would and did punish Israel for their sins. But 
Amos is the first writer of certain date who emphasizes so 
strongly the universal justice of Yahweh as to predict the down- 
fall of Israel as a punishment for sin; who affirms that God will 
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not only chasten, but destroy his own nation. This is taught in 
many passages, such as Amos 2:6-8, 14-16; 3:2; 5: 1-2, 18- 
24; 7:9; and g:I-4. Note especially 5:2: ‘The virgin of 
Israel is fallen; she shall no more rise: she is cast down upon 
her land; there is none to raise her up.” Chap. 3:2 makes a 
new application of God’s relation to his people: ‘‘You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth: therefore will I visit 
upon you all your iniquities.” This teaching was incredible to 
the hearers of Amos, who had thought that their relation to 
God as his chosen people guaranteed them immunity from 
destruction. It may be noted also that such a conception of the 
justice of God was utterly unknown in any other nation in the 
time of Amos. The Assyrian hosts went forth to wars of con- 
quest, of aggrandizement, and of cruelty, with the same confi- 
dence that their gods were fighting on their side as when their 
cause was just. In general, the nations of antiquity believed 
that they might be defeated in war because their gods were 
angry and refused to help them, or because the gods of other 
nations were more powerful than theirs; but that God’s justice 
was such that he could hand over his own people to destruction 
on account of their sins was a conception utterly unheard of 
outside of Israel. 

This thought of Amos is carried on by Isaiah, who empha- 
sizes the teaching that Yahweh is the judge of all the earth, 
dealing with all nations on the same principles of justice, as in 
3:13; 2:19, 21; 10:23; 14:26; and 28:22. Note especially 
3:13: “Yahweh standeth up to plead, and standeth to judge 
the peoples.” 

In the later times God’s justice in relation to the individual 
as well as to the nation is emphasized more fully than in the 
early writings. 

(c) Another general attribute of God is his goodness, which 
manifests itself in mercy, grace, and love. Mercy and grace 
will first be considered. Mercy, according to the usual defini- 
tion, is help to the needy; grace, favor to the undeserving. In 
the Old Testament use, however, they are not sharply distin- 
guished, and may be considered together. The attribute 
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expressed by these two words is ascribed to God throughout 
the Old Testament. An early expression of God’s mercy is in 
connection with the second commandment, Exod. 20:6, where 
Yahweh speaks of himself as ‘showing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love me and keep my commandments.” 

One very significant manifestation of God’s grace is in his 
“longsuffering.” This describes what is in a sense a triumph of 
mercy over justice. It is God showing mercy to men by delay- 
ing long to inflict punishment when it is richly deserved. 

The mercy of God is a prominent theme with the prophets, 
even with many of those whose threats of punishment are most 
severe. These threats are interspersed with exhortations to 
repent and seek mercy from God. It is always implied, and fre- 
quently stated, that God will show mercy, and not simply justice, 
however aggravated the offense may be, if the people will only 
repent, although sometimes the message is only of punishment, 
because the people were supposed to be beyond the point where 
repentance was probable. 

Naturally, it is God’s mercy to Israel that finds chief expres- 
sion, yet there are not lacking many indications that this quality 
is manifested also to other nations. Perhaps the most striking 
expression of the broadness of God’s plans of mercy is found in 
Isa. 19:24, 25: ‘“‘In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth: 
for that Yahweh of hosts hath blessed them, saying, Blessed be 
Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance.” Here Isaiah puts Egypt and Assyria, the 
inveterate enemies of Israel, on an equality with the chosen 
people as sharers in God’s plans of mercy. 

The same thought finds expression in the book of Jonah. 
Whatever other lessons this book may have been designed to 
teach, one of its most prominent lessons is certainly this: God 
shows mercy, even after specific threat of punishment, to a for- 
eign nation that repents of its sins. 

Closely connected with the mercy and grace of God is his love. 
In reality, they are the manifestation of love. Yet, while mercy 
and grace are spoken of in all the Old Testament, it is only in 
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the prophets that the love of God is prominent. It is spoken of 
quite independently of mercy and grace. 

The thought of the love of Yahweh for Israel is implied 
rather than expressly stated when Israel is called the son, or 
firstborn son, of Yahweh. This term is common in early times, 
as in Exod. 4: 22, 23: ‘“‘ And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus 
saith Yahweh, Israel is my son, my firstborn: and I have said 
unto thee, Let my son go, that he may serve me; and thou hast 
refused to let him go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy first- 
born;”’ and in the later times as well. The correlated term, 
Yahweh as the father of Israel, is also frequent, as in Deut. 32:6; 
Isa. 63: 16, etc. 

It is the prophet Hosea who most tenderly depicts the love 
of Yahweh for Israel when he compares it to the love of a hus- 
band for a wife, even a love which triumphs over repeated acts 
of infidelity, and leads the husband to try every means to win 
back to himself the erring wife. This is seen plainly in Hos. 
3:1: “And Yahweh said unto me, Go yet, love a woman 
beloved of her friend and an adulteress, even as Yahweh loveth 
the children of Israel, though they turn unto other gods, and 
love cakes of raisins.’ Other expressions of the love of God 
are found in Hos. 11: 3, 4, 8; 14:4-9. This love is so intense 
that it must awaken an answering love on the part of the people, 
2:15; 3:5. Hosea’s fundamental thought is “ that the relation 
between Jehovah and Israel is a relation of love and of such 
duties as flow from love.’’*s 

IV. Here a few lessons may be suggested which to some 
extent sum up the conclusions reached in a practical form. 

1. The Old Testament teaching concerning God is radically 
different from the conceptions of the nations surrounding Israel. 
The most fundamental difference is that the religion of the Old 
Testament is ethical, being based on a conception of a God of 
exalted holiness. The impartial justice and the abounding 
mercy of God are the manifestations of this holiness. None of 
the weakness, partiality, and human imperfection which are found 
in all the gods of the other nations appear in the character of 

25 W. ROBERTSON SMITH, Zhe Prophets of Israel, p. 163. 
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Yahweh. Here is a teaching which cannot be accounted for 
except as the result of divine revelation. 

2. There is no warrant for thinking that the Old Testament 
teaching is similar to the prevailing idea of national gods, even 
although Israel is the chosen people of Yahweh. Neither is 
there any reason for holding that the Old Testament narrows 
God’s activity to his own nation alone. The choice of Israel 
was plainly necessary in the plan of God. But, while it is natu- 
rally God’s relations to Israel that are chiefly mentioned, yet 
his activity, his judgment upon sin, and his plans of mercy dis- 
regard this national limitation. There is nothing narrow in the 
Old Testament teaching concerning God; he is the Lord of all 
the earth. 

3. While the relation to the New Testament teaching has 
not been directly mentioned, yet it must be obvious. So far as 
the doctrine of God is concerned, these two parts of the Bible 
are not in contrast, but in harmony ; their fundamental teachings 
are the same. There are, of course, many differences in the 
phrases used, and in the matter of emphasis, and fuller teaching 
on many points in the New Testament, and also much new 
teaching in the New Testament. The holiness of God, for 
example, we have seen to be made very prominent in the Old 


Testament. In the New Testament it is seldom directly men- 


tioned ; it is assumed, but not specially emphasized. Many think 
that the Old Testament presents God as a God of justice and 
vengeance; the New Testament, as a God of love. But really 
both parts agree in teaching that, while God is a God of justice, 
yet his mercy and love belong to the very essence of his charac- 
ter. The sunshine of God’s love illumines and warms both the 
Old and the New Testaments. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE TEMPORAL PRIVILEGES OF 
CRUSADERS. 
By EDITH CLEMENTINE BRAMHALIL, 
Rockford College. 

THE origin of the temporal privileges of crusaders, like that 
of most of the other institutions of the church, is to be sought, 
not in direct innovation, but in custom; not in definite legisla- 
tion, but in judicial interpretation. Although some hint of a 
similar theory has been given with reference to certain particular 
privileges, this explanation of the whole body of temporal privi- 
leges seems never to have been made before. Due probably to 
the fact that the temporal privileges, like many other matters of 
customary law, were in time embodied in definite legislation, 
the only theory which seems to have been conceived of hereto- 
fore to account for their existence as a whole is based on the 
assumption that their origin is to be found in definite decrees 
issued by popes and secular princes. It is to refute this assump- 
tion and to point out the true origin of the temporal privileges that 
this paper is written. In order to avoid any possible confusion, 
it may be well to define that particular class of immunities of 
which we propose to treat. 

By privileges of crusaders is meant such immunities as the 
church either granted to those who enlisted in the holy wars or 
claimed belonged by right tothem. Of these privileges there 
are two classes: one pertaining solely to things of the church, 
and containing exemptions from certain ecclesiastical laws or 
rules ; the other, pertaining to things of the state, and containing 
exemptions from certain secular laws. It is only with the sec- 
ond class, which are spoken of as temporal privileges, that this 
paper is concerned. 

Both because of their nature and by reason of their applica- 
tion to the thousands who took the cross to fight the enemies of 
the church in the East and in the West, the privileges must have 
had a far-reaching influence on the subsequent religious and 
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political life of Europe. Yet, apart from Henry C. Lea’s admi- 
rable work on the indulgence,’ very little has been written of 
them. Such as it is, that which has been written is to be found 
mainly in brief notes and references contained in works on the 
crusades or on some matter of contemporary interest.2 The 
treatment of the temporal privileges in these works reveals the 
want of a clear understanding of their origin, and a consequent 
misconception of their significance —a fact well illustrated by the 
notes of Du Cange and Michaud, who give us the fullest dis- 
cussion and the only enumerations of the privileges that we 
have.3 

By directing attention fora moment to the way in which 
these two scholars came to their conclusions concerning the 
origin of the privileges a clearer understanding of their position 
may be reached. The privileges, as has been said, were in 
time actually embodied in definite decrees. From the time of 
the proclamation of the first crusade by Urban II. in 1095, the 
holy see, in summoning the faithful to take the cross, almost 
invariably promised to those who should comply some special 
inducement in the form of temporal privilege; and from the 
time when Philip Augustus began his preparations for the third 
crusade, the secular power in France likewise made occasional 
concessions to crusaders. At one time or another, between 1095 
and 1215, the holy see definitely granted to crusaders respite 
from debt, freedom from the payment of interest, the right to 


tA History of Auricular Confession and Indulgence, Vol. II. 


? For mention or brief discussion of the temporal privileges see such histories of 
the crusades as those of WILKEN, III, p. 41; MICHAUD, IV, p. 146; SYBEL, p. 187; 
KUGLER, pp. 18, 133, 424; ARCHER AND KINGSFORD, pp. 207, 307; and Cox, p. 33. 
For further mention or commentary see Peter de Marca in MANSI, Conc., XX, 890; 
Ruinart in MIGNE, Patr., CLI, p. 184; Du CANGE, Glossarium, “ crux,” “ crucis privi- 
legium,” and notes on Z¢adlissements, ed. Viollet, IV, 32; THOMSON, Zssay on Magna 
Carta, p. 248; HEFELE, Conc. Gesch., V, p. 222; GIESEBRECHT, Deut. Xais., III, p. 670; 
H.C. Lea, Hist. of Jng., 1, p. 44; LAVISSE AND RAMBAUD, Hist. Gen’l, II, p. 301. For 
reprint of some of the privileges see WILKEN, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige, V1, Appendix; 
for translation with notes, D. C. MuNnRO, 7rans. and Reprints, pub. University of 
Pennsylvania, I, No. 2. 


3 Gloss., “crux,” “crucis privilegium,” and notes on Etablissements, ed. Viollet, 
IV, p. 32; and Hist. des Croisades, 1V, p. 146. 
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mortgage fiefs without the consent of the overlord, and in part 
exemption from secular jurisdiction. With some definite limi- 
tations, but also with some additions, at one time or another, 
between 1188 and 1270, the king of France granted these same 
general privileges. Although elsewhere Du Cange and Michaud 
give some hint of another theory, yet, when they come to dis- 
cuss the privileges as a whole, they lose sight of this fact 
entirely, and proceed on the assumption that in these definite 
papal and royal decrees they have the source of the temporal 
privileges. In doing this they make an error, not only in 
regarding the grants of secular princes as one of the sources of 
the privileges, but even in regarding them as the result of any 
direct legislation whatever. 

The first error is the more obvious. Finding that some of 
the privileges were granted for the first time in decrees of the 
king of France, these scholars assumed that in them is the 
origin of those particular privileges, and accordingly, when they 


* attempt to enumerate the privileges, they represent them as con- 


sisting of the papal legislation on the subject modified by the 
restrictions placed on it by the secular power ef France. But 
manifestly the king of France had no power either to grant or 
to deny privileges to any outside his own domains, and there- 
fore these scholars are wrong in considering the source of the 
privileges of the whole body of crusaders in Europe to be in 
grants made by the prince of any particular state. 

That their origin is not in any definite legislation whatever 
is not so obvious. To show this will involve an examination of 
each of the privileges in turn to see when it was first embodied 
in a definite decree, and then whether or not its origin is in that 
particular decree. 

Beginning with exemption from secular jurisdiction, the most 
important of the privileges, we find that partial exemption from 
such jurisdiction was promised to crusaders in 1145. In this 
year, in his famous bull summoning the faithful to the rescue of 
Jerusalem, Pope Eugene III. orders that until their return or 
death is fully proven no lawsuit shall be instituted in regard to 
any property of which crusaders are in peaceful possession when 
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they take the cross. Although this promise was frequently 
renewed during the period of the crusades, as were all of the other 
privileges when once granted by the holy see, no further grant 
of immunity from secular justice was ever made by any pope. 
Two provincial councils of the archbishopric of Tours, at a much 
later date, one in 1231 and the other in 1236, decreed, however, 
that if a crusader should confess homicide or other enormous 
crime in ecclesiastical court, or be convicted of it, he should be 
divested of his cross, but for lesser crimes he should be punished 
by the court of the bishop before whom he was tried.5 The 
second council afforded the additional statement that, if a cru- 
sader was taken by a secular judge for any crime whatever, he 
should be demanded by a competent ecclesiastical judge. Before 
the time when this action was taken by these two provincial 
councils the secular power in France had gone far beyond the 
single form of exemption promised by Eugene III. in 1145; how 
far may be seen from the fact that in 1214 Philip Augustus, who 
had already lent his sanction by a decree.issued in 1188° to the 
provision made by the pope, granted to crusaders in his domains 
almost unrestricted benefit of ecclesiastical court.?7 Two sorts 
of cases only, those of crime for which the penalty was loss of 
life or limb and those in which fiefs were involved, he reserved 
for the secular court, but since in these latter he allowed the 
crusader an appeal to the bishop, his grant was practically an 
exemption from the secular court except in case of capital crime. 
Later in the century Saint Louis made a similar concession, 
although in somewhat different terms. Specifically classing 
crusaders with clerks, he provided in 1270 that the church 
should have jurisdiction over the clergy, but that, if a clerk not 
tonsured should commit a crime for which the penalty was death 
by hanging, the secular court should try him.* 

Such are the decrees which constitute the essence of all the 

4OTTO VON FREISING, Gesta Fred., M. G. S. S., XX, p. 371. 

5 HARDUIN, Conc., VII, p. 191, c. xxii; tbid., p. 263, c. i. 

6 IsAMBERT, Anc. Lots Frang., I, p. 171, no. 75. 


7 ISAMBERT, 207d., I, p. 207, no. 117. 
® Etablissements, Book I, c. 84; ibid., II, 465. 
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definite legislation on the subject of the exemption of crusaders 
from secular jurisdiction.2 In only one particular class of suits, 
namely, those in which the property of crusaders was involved, 
did the pope ever definitely grant this exemption. On the other 
hand, except in case of capital crime, immunity from all civil 
and criminal jurisdiction was conceded by the king of France. 
The question now is: Did the privilege in either of its forms 
originate in these grants? The evidence on this point is signifi- 
cant. 

The crusaders’ privilege of exemption from secular jurisdic- 
tion in cases involving their property was not embodied ina 
decree until the time of the proclamation of the second crusade, 
as has been seen, and yet, in an important case that excited 
much interest at the time, calling forth an expression of opinion 
from prominent churchmen in France, and even from Pope 
Pascal II. himself, such immunity was actually claimed and 
secured as early as 1107. Our knowledge of the case in point 
is obtained from the letters of Ivo, bishop of Chartres.° From 
the first letter we learn that a controversy had already arisen 
between Hugo, viscount of Chartres, a crusader, and Rotrocus, 
count of Perche, concerning a fortress that the latter had con- 
structed on the land of the crusader. Hugo had given an estate 
in benefice to his vassal, Lord Ivo, but Rotrocus had bought a 
part of the estate and had erected a fortress on it. Since Hugo 
was about to go to Jerusalem, 7. ¢., was a crusader, he had 
demanded justice of the church, as his right, declaring that the 
defense of the land belonged to him. His claim had been 
admitted, and a day set for the trial; but because the case could 
not be decided without a duel, and the church had no jurisdic- 
tion where there was shedding of blood, the case was sent to the 
court of the countess of Chartres, the feudal overlord of the 
parties. But Hugo, meanwhile, had appealed to the holy see, 
and the pope had ordered the bishop to do justice to the injured 


9 Besides enjoying exemption from secular court after the middle of the thirteenth 
century, by order of the holy see, crusaders were freed from liability to summons 
before any court outside their own dioceses. Mention of this immunity is to be found 
first in a letter of Innocent IV. in 1250. (RYMER, Foed., I, i, p. 159.) 


1 BouguEt, Rec., XV, pp. 137 f., Ep., 168, 169, 170, 173. 
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lord, and to excommunicate the offender. The bishop, in writing 
to his archbishop, Diambert, asks if he is to excommunicate 
Rotrocus immediately, or to give him a hearing first. In the 
next letter Bishop Ivo writes to the bishop of Paris that the pope 
had been urged to see justice done in this case, and that, as his 
holiness did not know the details of the controversy, he had 
ordered Archbishop Diambert, together with the bishops of 
Paris, Orleans, and Chartres, to investigate them. Rotrocus, the 
letter goes on to inform us, had declared that he would submit 
to the judgment of the church; but the archbishop, in reply to 
Ivo’s first letter, had, in the meantime, ordered that Rotrocus be 
excommunicated forthwith in accordance with the apostolic 
letters. In still another letter, the last of the correspondence on 
this subject which we have, Bishop Ivo writes to Pascal himself, 
stating that the commission constituting the special ecclesiastical 
court had heard the case, but had come to no decision, ‘‘ decause 
it was a new institution for the church to protect the property of 
those going to Jerusalem. We do not know,” says the bishop, 
‘‘whether the protection pertains to their property alone or to 
the lands held from them. They are both powerful lords, whom 
it is difficult to bring to terms; consequently,” the letter con- 
cludes, ‘‘both are being sent to you.” 

This is all we learn of the case, but the material which we 
have is sufficient to prove that by 1107, ina suit involving his 
property, a crusader, instead of being obliged to go before the 
secular court that ordinarily had jurisdiction over such cases, 
had the much-prized benefit of ecclesiastical court. So far as 
the relation of crusaders to the state was concerned, therefore, 
when, in 1145, Eugene III. declared that until their vows were 
fulfilled no lawsuit in regard to their property should be instituted, 
he was merely sanctioning a privilege which had already arisen 
as a consequence of the fact that the church had undertaken to 
protect such property. 

But while this one particular form of immunity was secured 
at an early date, until 1214, when, as has been said, Philip 
Augustus of France granted to crusaders what really amounts to 
benefit of ecclesiastical court, except in cases of crime where the 
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penalty was loss of life or limb, nothing is heard of their exemp- 
tion from the criminal and other civil jurisdiction of the state. 
Seemingly Philip is taking the initiative here. But just as the 
partial exemption granted by Eugene III. in 1145 did not have 
its origin in the pope’s bull, but at a much earlier date and 
in a custom of the church to protect the property of crusaders, 
so this further extension of the privilege did not originate in the 
king’s decree. Of this we may be certain from a statement in 
the introduction of the decree itself. Here we learn that the 
king is merely stating ‘“‘the custom of the church in her defense 
of crusaders,” as it has been reported by a commission appointed 
by him for the purpose of investigating the subject." The 
material furnished by the decree is, for this reason, of utmost 
value. Not on account of any definite decree, but in accordance 
with her policy of protecting crusaders, the church was 
accustomed to claim jurisdiction over them to the exclusion of 
the secular power. 

Although better evidence of this fact could scarcely be desired, 
it is interestingly borne out by three papal rescripts issued, owing 
to the fact that, in spite of the king’s provision for trial of capital 
crimes in secular court, crusaders, because of the protection 
afforded them by the bishops, were able to commit the most 
enormous crimes with impunity. With reference to this state of 
affairs, Saint Louis found it necessary on two occasions to com- 
plain to the pope, and the archbishop of Rheims asked for papal 
instructions concerning the competence of bishop’s court over 
crusaders. ‘Because of the liberty granted them,” complained 
Saint Louis, ‘crusaders commit robbery, homicide, rape, and 
other detestable crimes ;”’ and, in answer, Pope Innocent IV., in 
1246, ordered the French clergy not to defend crusaders in such 
crimes, inasmuch as he was “quite unwilling that their liberty 
should be made an occasion for excesses.” Again, in 1260, we 
find a similar complaint and a similar provision. Alexander IV. 
writes to the French clergy: “‘. . . . the king of France has 

‘TISAMBERT, Anc. Lois Fran¢., 1, p. 207, no. 117. 


12 TEULET, LZay., II, p. 641, no. 3560. MANsI dates this letter 1243 (XXIII, 600); 
PoTTHAST (no. 12342) and TEULET (zdid.), 1246. 
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complained to us that for those crimes which properly come 
under the cognizance of the secular court, neither the king, his 
bailiffs, his provosts, his barons, nor his nobles may punish 
crusaders. .... Therefore we command that you do not hinder 
the king, his officials, etc. . . . . from proceeding against lay 
crusaders in enormous crimes which require capital punishment, 
any custom to the contrary notwithstanding.” *3 In 1267 still another 
letter bearing on this same question was issued from the papal 
court, addressed this time to the archbishop of Rheims. It reads: 

Your fraternity has informed us that a dissension has arisen between our 
beloved son, the king of France, and his barons and bailiffs in the province 
of Rheims on one side, and you and your suffragan bishops on the other: 
the former declaring that lay crusaders should not be defended through 
ecclesiastical judges, under pretext of the indulgence conceded to crusaders 
in which we have placed them, their families, and their possessions under our 
protection and yours; you and your bishops protesting that the said crusaders, 
on account of this indulgence, , . . . should come under your jurisdiction in 
criminal as well as civil cases, and that they should be exempt from that of 
their lords. You have asked our opinion; . . . . we respond that the said 
indulgence is not to exempt crusaders from the jurisdiction of their lords, 
unless a regular custom legitimately defends them, or they are protected by 
a special privilege, indulgence, or right.™ 

Such is the history of the immunity from secular justice, a 
privilege so deeply rooted in custom by the middle of the 
thirteenth century that, as the repeated complaints and the state- 
ments of the archbishop of Rheims show, even papal rescripts 
were of little avail against it. Wherever crusaders are found 
enjoying benefit of ecclesiastical court, in any form, it is clearly 
because this is held to be their right, inasmuch as the church has 
taken them under her immediate protection. Having found the 
origin of this, the most important of the privileges, in custom and 
not in law, we have now to consider the other privileges; namely, 
respite from debt, exemption from taxation, freedom from the 
payment of interest, and the right to mortgage fiefs without the 
consent of the overlord; all of which pertain to property rights, 
over which the jurisdiction of the church had been established 
at least as early as 1107. 


13DE LABORDE, Lay., III, p. 503, no. 4579. 
% DUCHESNE, Hist. Fr. SS., V, p. 862. 
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The privilege of respite from debt has a history very like 
that of immunity from secular justice. In1215 the fourth Lateran 
council included respite from debt among the privileges, order- 
ing that for those who were unable to pay their debts to Jews 
the secular power should provide ‘a useful delay.”*5 Even 
before this time papal letters had been written to urge the secu- 
lar power to secure, “if possible,” a respite for crusaders. By 
1209 Innocent III. had written several letters of this nature, hav- 
ing first addressed Philip Augustus, and afterward the consuls 
of no less than thirteen cities.° But it was in 1188 that respite 
from debt was first decreed, and then not by the church, but by 
the king of France. To this grant, however, cannot be traced 
the fact that respite from debt came to be regarded as one of 
the privileges of crusaders. As she thereby deprived the cred- 
itor of any means by which to collect his due the church had in 
reality secured this privilege for crusaders, when she secured for 
them exemption from secular court. Consequently, until by ful- 
filling their vows they ceased to be under the protection of the 
church, after 1107 at least crusaders must have enjoyed respite 
from debt. On this point William of Tyre gives most interest- 
ing testimony. In writing of the first crusade he says: ‘‘ Many 
took the cross to elude their creditors to whom they were held 
bound for debt.’’*7. The bishop of Tyre may not be as good an 
authority for the first crusade as for the later period, of which he 
had intimate knowledge; but, even granting that he is reading 
conditions of a later period into the time of the first crusade, 
yet he wrote his history before respite was ever decreed to cru- 
saders by any power, ecclesiastical or secular, and the value of 
his statement with reference to the rise of this privilege from the 
protection extended by the church to crusaders is unimpaired. 

Like respite from debt, exemption from taxation was first 
promised to crusaders by the pope in a decree of the fourth 
Lateran council in 1215, when it was declared that, if the expe- 
dition should exceed one year in length, crusaders were to be 
exempt from all taxation.® Although not decreed by the 

15 MANSI, Conc., XXII, 1057. 17 Lib. I, c. xvi, BOUQUET, Rec., I, p. 43. 

6 BouQquET, Rec., XIX, pp. 508, 529. 18 MANSI, Conc., XXII, 1057. 
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holy see until this date, this privilege, with certain reservations, 
was granted to crusaders by the king of France in 1214. In this 
year Philip freed burgesses and peasants who took the cross 
from all taxation not levied for the support of his army or for 
the defense of the commune before the cross was taken; but he 
insisted on having military service or a money payment in lieu 
of it, and the usual land tax from whomsoever it was due.2 The 
decree of 1214 in which this provision is contained is the one in 
which, as has been said, Philip is merely setting forth ‘‘the cus- 
tom of the church in her defense of crusaders.’’ In view of the 
action taken by the general council in the following year, it 
seems very doubtful that he is conceding the full claim of the 
church; but, however this may be, his decree is of interest 
here, because it affords unmistakable evidence that, in regard to 
this privilege also, the theory of Du Cange and Michaud is not 
tenable. Exemption of crusaders from taxation is likewise a 
privilege which had its beginning in custom. 

While thus there is material to prove that each of the three 
privileges already examined actually became privileges of cru- 
saders, not because they were definitely granted by any power, 
ecclesiastical or secular, but because the church had undertaken 
to protect crusaders in the fulfilment of their vows, there is no 
direct evidence to show that the other two privileges— freedom 
from the payment of interest and the right to mortgage fiefs 
without the consent of the overlord—were enjoyed by crusaders 
before they were first definitely promised by Pope Eugene III. 
in his bull of 1145. Yet, be this as it may, in the light of the 
development of the other privileges, it seems that these also 
existed before they were definitely granted in a decree. This is 
certainly true of freedom from the payment of interest. Deprived 
of recourse to regular court, after the crusader became exempt 
from secular jurisdiction, in this case as in that of debts, the 
creditor had no means of collecting interest from one who had 
taken the cross. Moreover, since, in accordance with Old Tes- 
tament law, the church had always prohibited the payment of 
usury, as she termed interest, when in 1145 Eugene III. declared 


19ISAMBERT, Anc. Lois Frang., I, p. 207, no. 117. 
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that crusaders should be free from its payment, he conferred no 
new privilege. When we consider the privilege of exemption 
from the feudal obligation to consult the overlord before mort- 
gaging a fief, we see that the immunity from secular justice 
which deprived the creditor of means of collecting interest must 
at the same time have deprived the feudal lord of control over 
his vassal. Had a lord summoned a crusader to appear in a feu- 
dal court to answer for having mortgaged a fief without his con- 
sent, the crusader might well have refused to appear on the 
ground that, as he had taken the cross, such a court no longer 
had jurisdiction over him. Had the lord then seized the fief, 
he would have been excommunicated. Whether actually 
claimed or not, therefore, right to mortgage fiefs without the con- 
sent of the overlord may likewise be said to have existed before 
it was first granted. 

Having now examined each of the privileges in turn, we find 
that every one of them existed before it was granted by definite 
legislation, and that the theory of the privileges having their 
source in definite decrees of the popes and secular princes is not 
borne out by facts. 

It now remains to point out their true origin. The same 
material which proves that the privileges did not originate in 
definite decrees shows that they did have their origin in custom. 
Moreover, this same material shows that they all arose from the 
general custom or policy of the church to protect crusaders in 
the fulfilment of their vows. It was because of this protection, 
as has been shown, that crusaders came to be exempt from the 
civil jurisdiction of the state and to enjoy all of the other privi- 
leges depending on such exemption. It was also because 
of this protection, as Philip Augustus declares, that crusaders 
enjoyed immunity from taxation and criminal jurisdiction. 
Again and again, during the period of the crusades, the holy 
see issued letters and decrees extending the protection of the 
church to the faithful who should enlist in the holy wars, but 
it was at the council of Clermont, in 1095, that this was first 
promised. On that occasion Urban II. extended it to the 
persons and property of those who should go to the recovery 
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of Jerusalem.” The policy of protecting crusaders in the fulfil- 
ment of their vows may, therefore, be said to date back to the 
time of the proclamation of the first crusade. 

Concerning the development of the policy from this time on 
the evidence, though meager, furnishes sufficient basis for a 
conclusion as to its general course. Urban did not define in 
what his promised defense was to consist, but he assigned its 
enforcement to the bishops throughout Christendom.” Hence 
it is evident that, in the absence of other interpretation, they 
would be obliged to determine what was implied by the protec- 
tion of crusaders. In the ecclesiastical court of his diocese 
every bishop had regularly established machinery to assist him 
in this task, and to this court the crusader would naturally go 
for redress of grievances, as the viscount of Chartres did in 
1107, when an aggressive neighbor built a fortress on his land. 
From the nature of the case crusaders would not be slow to push 
their claims, and surely episcopal zeal in this direction was never 
lacking. In time the decisions made in answer to the appeals of 
crusaders doubtless constituted that body of customs fixing the 
legal status of crusaders which is known as the temporal privi- 
leges, and the privileges may be considered as being for the 
most part judge-made law. 

In enumerating the privileges Du Cange and Michaud include 
the protection promised to the persons and property of cru- 
saders among them, and three noted German scholars, Hefele, 
Giesebrecht, and Sybel, hold that this implies no more than the 
inclusion of crusaders under the truce of God; in other words, 
that it implies no more than their defense from violence.* What 
the protection actually implies has, however, already been pointed 


2 The decree by which Urban II. placed the persons and property of crusaders 
under the protection of the church is not mentioned in the collection of the canons of 
the council of Clermont that Mansi quotes from a codex of Lambertus, bishop of Arras, 
but we have sufficient evidence that it was granted. Seec. viii of MS. from Cenci 
Chancery (MANSI, Conc., XX, 902); Dominizo (Donizone), Vita Mathildis (MANSI, 
XX, 890); PFLUGK-HARTTUNG, Acta, II, 161, no. 194; GUIBERT NoG., Lib. Il, c. 5, 
Rec., IV, p. 130; WILLIAM TyRE, Lib. I, c. 15, Rec., I, p. 42 ; Lateran council of 1123 
(MansI, XXI, 301); Ep., Pascal II, 1101 (Boug., Rec., XV, p. 20). 

2* WILL. OF TyRE, Lib. I, c. 15; BOUQUET, Rec., I, p. 42. 


** Conc. Gesch., V, p. 232; Deut. Kais., II, p. 670; Gesch. d. erst. Kreuz., p. 187. 
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out. It was not merely one of the privileges, but rather that 
from which by custom and interpretation came all of the privi- 
leges. 

Although this explanation of the origin of the whole body 
of temporal privileges seems never to have been made, as has 
been said, some suggestion of it with reference to certain par- 
ticular privileges is not wanting. In his commentary on the 
council of Clermont, Peter de Marca, archbishop of Paris in 1662, 
declares that crusaders enjoyed the benefit of bishop’s court in 
all suits in which their property was involved, as a result of the 
fact that their property had been taken under the protection of 
the church; and, as a consequence, respite from debt.*3 It is at 
some idea of this sort that Du Cange and Michaud hint. In his 
notes on the Stablimenta of Saint Louis the former suggests that 
the bishops took advantage of this protection to extend their 
jurisdiction to crusaders,* and Michaud, in writing of the first 
crusade, once speaks vaguely of crusaders as enjoying exemp- 
tions from justice and the payment of imposts and debts in 
accordance with the degrees of the council of Clermont. But, 
inasmuch as they not only fail to bring out the important idea 
underlying these suggestions, but even neglect to refer to them 
when at a subsequent time they treat of the privileges as a 
whole, they evidently did not see the bearing or realize the force 
of their own suggestions. 

Since, by placing crusaders under the protection of the church 
in 1095, Urban II. is found to have initiated a policy of such 
import in the life of the immediately succeeding centuries, the 
question might well be asked: Had he any precedent for this 
step? Such a precedent he certainly had; and in it lies the 
peculiar significance of the temporal privileges. In accord with 
her policy, the church endeavored to free crusaders from feudal 
obligations to their overlords, from financial obligations to their 
creditors and even to the state, and, most important of all, to 
exempt them from secular jurisdiction. Carried to the extreme, 
her efforts in behalf of crusaders practically amount to an 

23 MANSI, Conc., XX, 890. 

24 Notes on Etablissements, ed. Viollet, IV, p. 33. 25 Hist. des Crots., 1. 
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attempt to free them from the law of the state and to make 
them responsible to her alone. As this is in fact the claim that 
she was already accustomed to make for her clergy, it may be 
said that the policy of protecting crusaders was in reality to 
place them on the same legal footing as ecclesiastics. In other 
words, the protection decreed to crusaders implied that, so far 
as their relation to the state was concerned, crusaders were to 
be classed with clerks. Inasmuch as the custom of claiming 
special privileges for the clergy was one which had its roots in a 
remote past, the claim of such immunities for crusaders is not 
to be looked upon as a direct innovation. Urban II. is to be 
thought of, not as establishing a new institution when he extended 
the protection of the church to crusaders in 1095, but rather as 
including a new class of men under an old institution. When 
compared with the view of those who regard the temporal privi- 
leges as merely successive grants made by popes and secular 
princes, this view of their origin is seen to be much more in 
accordance with the history of the development of the other 
institutions of the church. 

76 It is possible that Seignobos and Lea had a similar explanation of the signiti- 
cance of the temporal privileges in mind, a hint of which is contained in what the 
former says of the crusaders’ privilege of respite from debt, and in what the latter 
says of the exemption of crusaders from secular jurisdiction. In the one sentence 
that Seignobos devotes to a consideration of the temporal privileges in the Histoire 
générale (II, p. 301) he says: “ Thus [because the journey to Jerusalem took the place 
of all penance] a crusader became a pilgrim; an ecclesiastical person, he could 
not be pursued by his creditors; anyone who molested his property was excom- 
municated.” Lea says: **.... crusaders were released from earthly, as well as 
heavenly, justice by being classed with clerks and subjected only to a spiritual jus- 
tice” (Hist. of Ing., 1, p. 44). As will be seen, these writers do not suggest any connec- 
tion between the fact that Urban II. extended the protection of the church to 
crusaders and the fact that they were classed with clerks, which is, to our mind, the 


key to the explanation of both the origin and the significance of the temporal 
privileges. 
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THE HASTINGS BIBLE DICTIONARY, VOL. III1.' 


Natural History and Archeology.—In the articles on objects in 
nature and on archeological topics the third volume of this dictionary 
keeps up the high standard set by the preceding volumes. The editors 
are to be congratulated on having secured the services of so eminent 
a scientist as Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, who is not only a 
recognized authority on anatomy, but also possesses a rare familiarity 
with modern biblical exegesis and talmudic lore as well. His contribu- 
tions on Leprosy, Medicine, and Ointment are of great value. It may 
perhaps be questioned whether the ancient Hebrews had any conception 
of leprosy that can be said to be “‘confirmed”’ by the discovery of the 
bacillus lepre. A religious reason is more likely to have led to the 
isolation of the man “smitten by Yahweh.” ‘True leprosy may have 
appeared very early in India; but our knowledge of the history of 
India does not warrant us in dating an event quite as closely as “ about 
1400 B.C.” In the article on Medicine the diseases of the Bible as 
well as the cures are enumerated and explained. One misses a refer- 
ence to the venereal affections, Lev., chap. 15. 

Professor Post, of the American College at Beyrout, furnishes articles 
on Lily, Lion, Locust, Mandrake, Natural History, Oak, and other sub- 
jects, revealing a thorough acquaintance with the flora and fauna of 
modern Syria. He identifies the “lilies of the field” as a species of 
gladiolus, and thinks that the comparison of lips to lilies in Cant. 
5:13 may refer to fragrance, not to color. He deems it possible that 
wD is a Persian loan-word. Lagarde’s article on piso in the 
Nachrichten von d. k. Ges. ad. Wissenschaften 2u Gottingen, March, 1886, 
should have been consulted. Under the heading Natural History a 
valuable summary is given. The article on Oak should not have been 

*A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology. Edited by JAMEs Hastincs, M.A., D.D., with the 
assistance of JOHN A. SELBIE, M.A., and, chiefly in the revision of the proofs, of A. B- 
Davipson, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh; S. R. 
Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford; H. B. Swete, D.D., 
Litt.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Vol. I1],{A%r—Pletades. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1900. Pp. xv-+ 896. Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, $6; half morocco, $8, per volume. To be completed in four 
volumes. For a review of Vols. I and II see this JOURNAL, Vol. III, pp. 84-98 
(January, 1899) and Vol. IV, pp. 99-119 (January, 1900). 
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left without a suggestion of the view now generally held among scholars. 
It is safer to assert that all the words translated “oak” refer to 
‘sacred ” or “divine” trees, than that anyone of them designates an 
oak. Curiously characteristic of the standpoint of some authors in 
this dictionary is Professor Post’s statement under the title Night 
Monster: “The mention of such fabulous monsters does not commit 
Scripture to an indorsement of the fact of their existence.” The 
dangers of this method of reasoning should be sufficiently apparent. 
It permits us arbitrarily to withdraw the indorsement of Scripture from 
anything in Scripture in which we do not happen to believe ourselves, 
while it leaves the authority whose indorsement is deemed essential 
hanging in the air without necessary contact with the actual teachings 
of the authors of the Bible. 

The article on Leaven was written by the late Rev. H. A. White, in 
the main from a modern point of view. But Amos should not have 
been credited with particular concern about the use of leaven as an 
accompaniment of the thank-offering. His criticism was more radical. 
Mr. Benecke’s article on Magi is cleverly written, but disappointing. 
In regard to the tribe he is too skeptical ; touching the individuals 
worshiping the new-born king he is too credulous. Professor White- 
house, in the article on Magic that immediately follows, gives a more 
satisfactory statement of what may be held concerning this tribe. If 
astronomy furnishes no clue, neither the conjunction of planets in 
7 B. C. nor the evanescent star possibly seen in China in 4 B. C. quite 
answering the purpose, the author should not have glided so easily over 
the manifest astrological presuppositions of the story. Why the 
development of this beautiful legend from biblical imagery and mytho- 
logical conceptions should require ‘‘ almost superhuman cleverness”’ is 
not apparent. In Professor Whitehouse’s excellent article on Magic 
good use has been made of the material recently brought before us by 
Tallquist, Zimmern, and Jastrow. That the D°N77 were connected 
with the worship of 799 (Mesha Inscr. 1, 12), conceived as a god of 
love, and that the presence of a sibilant in many words for enchant- 
ment indicates a mimetic origin, are two noteworthy suggestions. A 
model of comprehensiveness and clearness is Professor Paterson’s study 
of Marriage. An important contribution is that on Money, by Professor 
Kennedy. He rightly insists that, in computing the intrinsic value of 
the silver shekel, the important fact should not be overlooked that, 
where the gold standard prevails, silver is only money of account. He 
is convinced that Simon the Hasmonzan did not coin any silver 
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money, but that the famous shekels must be ascribed to the years 66— 
70 A.D. From this he concludes that the Jews never enjoyed, “as a 
constitutional and legal right, the privilege of coining money either 
in silver or gold,” and sees in this a deep significance. But what gave 
Rome any legal or constitutional right to coin money, or preventing 
other peoples from doing so? Nothing but the law of the stronger 
fist. When Israel’s fist was strongest, men did not coin money. A valu- 
able contribution is that on Music, by Mr. Millar. The illustrations from 
Egyptian and Babylonian sources are helpful. Professor Bennett dis- 
cusses Molech. The suggestion of Homme! might have been recorded 
that 0 is nothing but the mimation. The article on Merodach is by 
Professor Ira M. Price. He states that Marduk was worshiped under 
the name of Bel by the Mandzans. I cannot recall any passage in 
Genza or Qolasta that indicates such worship. Dr. Eaton, of Glasgow, 
writes on Lawyer and Nazirite. Professor Swete discusses in a dis- 
criminating manner the Laying on of Hands. A learned and instruct- 
ive article on Number comes from the hand of Professor Eduard 
K6nig, the great grammarian. In the article on Oath, by Mr. Ferries, 
there should have been a reference to the ceremony described in Neh. 
5:13. Professor Driver himself supplies a carefully written article on 
Offer, Offering, Oblation. The philosophical aspect will probably be 
treated under Sacrifice. What is known about Phylacteries is well set 
forth by Professor Kennedy. 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Language of the Old Testament.—Under this heading Professor D. 
S. Margoliouth gives a comprehensive survey of the origin, linguistic 
affinities, and historical development of the Hebrew language, and 
devotes a special section to biblical Aramaic. He regards Hebrew as 
the “daughter” of Arabic, and defends this view in an argument of 
considerable length. It can hardly be doubted that Arabia was the 
early home of the Semitic races, and that the several branches of this 
family of speech originated there; but to assert that Arabic, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, was the “mother” of Hebrew is 
hazardous, to say the least. Margoliouth’s argument is hardly con- 
vincing, and, in spite of the learning and research which he brings to 
the support of his theory, it is probable that the Canaanitic group will 
continue to be regarded as an independent branch of the Semitic 
family. 
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The same writer discusses the mysterious words “ Mene mene tekel 
upharsin”” and the various explanations that have been offered, but 
reaches no very definiteconclusion. The explanation given by Professor 
Haupt (Johns Hopkins University Circulars, No. 58, p. 104), and later 
developed by Prince ( Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. XV, 
pp. clxxxii ff.), he does not regard with favor, thinking it ‘incredible 
that this, if correct, could have escaped the author of Daniel, chap. 2; 
and for a death-warrant it is by no means dramatic.” It is difficult 
to see the force of this objection. Margoliouth, indeed, does not seem 
to see that the paronomastic interpretation given in Dan. 5 : 26-28 by no 
means excludes the natural interpretation of the disputed words with 
the evident symbolism they convey. 

Professor J. H. Thayer, of Harvard University, in his discussion of 
the difficult expression “ maranatha,” is inclined to adopt Bickell’s 
view, according to which the second member of the phrase would be 
the imperative NM “come !’”»—‘“‘O Lord,come!” There would seem, 
however, to be no good reason why, as has long been taught by Pro- 
fessor Haupt in his classes, @¢i@ should not be an optative. In Arabic 
this use of the preterite is common, and it is certainly to be found in 
Syriac. See Néldeke, Syr. Gram., §§ 259, 260; Duval, Gram. Syr., 
§ 329; Agrell, Supp. Syntax. Syr.,§21, iv. The meaning “may our 
Lord come!” would certainly suit all passages. It would, in fact, 
involve an aposiopesis the application of which would be determined 
by the context. In a minatory sense, ¢. g., it would mean “may our 
Lord come (and judge, or punish, him)!” A prayer for the coming of 
the Lord must have been in frequent use in the early church. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON. 
JoHNs HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


The Old Latin Versions of the Bible.—The article on this subject 
(by H. A. A. Kennedy) appears almost simultaneously with P. Cors- 
sen’s “Bericht iiber die lat. Bibeliibersetzungen” in the /Jahresbericht 
itber die Fortschr. der class. Altertumsw., Bd. 101, pp. 1-83. The 
awakening interest on the part of scholars in the Old Latin Bible, to 
which the appearance of these monographs testifies, is not an unnatural 
one. These Latin versions are of first-rate importance in establishing 
the text of the Scriptures, because some of them antedate the earliest 
Greek MSS. Through the medium of the Latin Fathers they have 
exercised a marked influence on theological terminology, while the 
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philologist finds in them material of great value for the study of popu- 
lar Latin and the Romance languages. 

A mere list of the topics discussed in this article may give one an 
idea of its compass. These are as follows: the name to be given to 
the versions which existed before the time of Jerome; the question 
whether there was originally one version or several ; the history of the 
attempts made to collect the fragments ; the origin of the Latin Bible ; 
the date of the earliest translation or translations ; and the Greek texts 
underlying the Old Latin versions. Besides giving us an admirable 
discussion of these subjects, Dr. Kennedy has prepared a list of the 
extant MSS. containing the Old Latin versions, and another list of the 
Latin Fathers whose writings throw light on the subject. Furthermore, 
he has stated in some detail his own conclusions with reference to the 
relation which the translations of the Old Testament bear to one 
another. At the end of the article is a bibliography comprising works 
bearing on the Latinity of the Old Latin versions. The article is a 
model in so far as the arrangement of the material is concerned, in 
compactness and clearness of statement, in sanity of judgment; and it 
shows a thorough familiarity with the results of the latest investiga- 
tions. The compass of this review will not allow even mention of the 
additions which Dr. Kennedy has made to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject. We cannot help speaking, however, of the brilliant piece of 
reasoning (p. 54) by which he makes it seem highly probable that Syria 
was the home of the original Latin version. The conclusions also 
which he has reached (pp. 58 ff.) in attempting a classification of the 
Old Testament MSS. will help materially toward a settlement of that 
vexed question. 

In discussing the earliest traces of an Old Latin version Dr. Kennedy 
is on safe ground when he affirms that one existed at least as early as 
the middle of thethird century. Passages in the Acta Martyrum Scilitano- 
rum, however, would put the date back into the second century with some 
probability. A careful examination of certain sections of the impor- 
tant list of MSS. given on pp. 49-52 has revealed very few omissions. 
Under Judith we do not find Cod. Paris. 161 nor Cod. Stutgard. 35. 
Thielmann’s Bericht (see this JOURNAL, Vol. V, p. 132) may now be added 
to the works mentioned on p. 53, second column. Opn p. 47, bya slip 
of the pen, dialectal is written dialectical. 


FRANK Frost ABBOTT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Old Testament [ntroduction.— The articles on Introduction to the 
Old Testament books are of varying character, but, upon the whole, 
nothing strong is contributed. Lamentations, Leviticus, Malachi, 
Micah, Nahum, Numbers, Obadiah, and the Old Testament are the 
titles covered in this volume. 

Selbie on Lamentations gives a well-deserved tribute of recognition 
to the elegiac measure (3+ 2) in which four of the five chapters are 
written, explaining for English readers the discovery of Budde. He 
treats the poems, not as spontaneous outbursts of grief, but rather as the 
“result of conscious effort and of not a little technical skill.” The 
assonances (u, mu, anu, etc.) in chap. 5 are duly noted. Ewald’s sug- 
gestion as to the progress of thought in the book (viz., chaps. 1, 2, 
bitter and hopeless; chap. 3, comfort; chap. 4, prayer and hope; 
chap. 5, only prayer and that hopeful) is thought to be entirely without 
basis ; while Léhr’s scheme of analysis is adopted without much modi- 
fication. The “I” of chap. 3 is regarded as collective. The author- 
ship is left unsettled, it being impossible to assign the book to Jeremiah. 
The critical evidence is taken as being conclusive against the unity of 
the book, notwithstanding W. Robertson Smith’s presentation. For, 
in any case, chap. 3 must be taken as distinct from the other chapters. 
The writer presents various divisions of the book, but adopts no one 
of them. He leans toward an early authorship. The treatment is 
appreciative, but in no large sense suggestive. 

Harford-Battersby treats Leviticus in an eminently critical and, at 
the same time, pietistic fashion. While this book is wholly priestly 
(z. e., P) in its character, the task remains to describe and separate the 
various elements which enter into P. The four divisions (chaps. 1-7, 
sacrifice ; chaps. 8-10, priesthood ; chaps. 11-16, clean and unclean ; 
chaps. 17-27, law of holiness) are each subjected to an analysis which 
distributes the material into (1) P", the oldest (chaps. 17-26), in which 
the holiness of Yahweh is especially emphasized ; (2) Pt, a school of 
priestly canonists who formulated much of the priestly praxis of the 
temple; (3) P%, a book of history and law of which little is found 
in Leviticus ; (4) P*, a long line of scribes whose work was to com- 
bine, revise, expand, and supplement until the work was finished. 
Leviticus, according to our author, is the great witness to the Christian 
doctrine of evolution and the authority of the church. It is the literary 
monument of the Hebrew priesthood. While P" goes back to the 
earlier years of the monarchy, and P* to the time of Josiah, the book 
as a whole is the mirror of the second temple and its system. The 
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religious value of the book is found in (1) the priestly doctrine of holi- 
ness, (2) the significance of sacrifice, (3) the responsibility of the priest- 
hood, (4) the laws of hygiene. It is in the treatment of these latter 
points that the pietistic spirit prevails. 

Adam C. Welch gives a philosophical and very suggestive (but not 
critical) treatment of Malachi. No definite conclusion is reached as 
between the three opinions, one of which makes Malachi a personal 
name, the second a title, and the third, which treats 1:1 as a later addi- 
tion based on 3:1. These sermons, it is contended, were preached 
before Ezra’s time and formed part of the preparation for Ezra’s legis- 
lation. The book is based upon Deuteronomy and not on Leviticus 
(cf. 2:4, 8; 3:3, in which the priests are the sons of Levi). Malachi 
encourages the people to observe the ritual, because now (whatever may 
have been true in Hosea’s day) the ritual embodies the most elevated 
religious ideas, for example, all that had been taught by the prophets. 
Malachi had nothing to add. It was his function to hold the people 
up to the truth as it had been revealed. His age was not a creative 
age; its work was rather that of preservation. 

Nowack’s treatment of Micah is entirely characteristic, and fur- 
nishes an excellent piece of critical work. Only chaps. 1-3 (except 
2:12, 13) are certainly from Micah. In chaps. 4 and 5 views which 
are mutually exclusive are found (e. g., 5: 1-3 and 5: 4,5); the connec- 
tion in many places is broken; ideas are found which were not cur- 
rent until later times (¢. g., 4:11-13; cf. Ezek., chaps. 38, 39). At 
the most 4:9, 10, 14 and 5:9~13 can be ascribed to Micah. Chaps. 
6:1—7:6 seem to be too dramatic and too tender to have been written 
by Micah, while 7:7 ff. belong clearly to a much later time. Nowack 
ignores here as everywhere the artistic factor in the literary form of 
the prophets. He fails entirely to note the remarkable structure of 
these first chapters, especially chaps. 2 and 3. It is suggested that 
these sermons were first preached concerning Samaria, and later 
applied to Jerusalem. The writer places Micah in close sympathy 
with Amos, and in striking contrast with Isaiah. 

Another good piece of critical work is seen in Kennedy’s treatment 
of Nahum, although by far too much attention is given proportionately 
to the prophet’s birthplace. Chaps. 1:2 to 2:1, 3 are a psalm, which 
originally was acrostic or alphabetical. In chaps. 2:1, 3—3:19 we 
have the original oracle of Nahum in two parts: first, a description of 
the events leading up to Nineveh’s destruction (chap. 2), and, sec- 
ondly, the addition of details, ¢. g., a word-picture of the final attack, 
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and reasons for the overthrow. The author of the psalm (see above) 
lived in the post-exilic period. Nahum proper lived between 664 and 
606 B.C. On the basis of chaps. 2 and 3, the time is “the moment 
between the actual invasion of Assyria by a hostile force and the 
commencement of the attack on its capital.” Nahum, unlike other 
prophets, has nothing to say in the way of reproof of his own people. 
He rather expressed the common sentiment of his times pies the 
inhumanity of a tyrant power. 

Numbers may be omitted for lack of space, and because its treat- 
ment is virtually that of Leviticus (see above). 

Selbie treats Obadiah quite minutely and with satisfaction. The 
comparative study of Obad., vss. 1-9, and Jer. 49: 7—22 is instructive. 
His conclusion is that Obadiah has the more original form, but that 
both Obadiah and Jeremiah borrowed from a common source. This 
is in opposition to Wellhausen and Nowack, who make Obadiah the 
direct model of Jer. 49:7—22, but treat Jer., chaps. 46-51, as non- 
genuine and very late. While vss. 1-9 or ro are thus early, vss. 11-21 
are regarded as presupposing the capture of Jerusalem and the exile. 
The book, moreover, is history rather than prediction. A brief list of 
textual emendations is given. 

E. L. Curtis’ article on the Old Testament deserves fuller com- 
ment than can be given it here. He has given a good summary 
of the origin and growth of the Old Testament and of its use (we may 
add and abuse) in the Jewish church and in the Christian church. The 
statement follows in the main the conclusions of modern criticism, 
and, indeed, furnishes a brief résumé of that criticism. A good section 
(No. iv) will be found on “The Permanent Religious Value of the 
Old Testament.” This was written before the publication of G. A. 
Smith’s latest book, on Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the Old 
Testament. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Old Testament History.— Few subjects of the first rank in the 
department of Old Testament history fall within the alphabetic letters 
comprised by the third volume. The articles are therefore, for the 
most part, brief summaries of fact exhibited in the full light of modern 
critical research. 

Four of them (Medes, Melchizedek, Merodach-baladan, and Nebu- 
chadrezzar) are written by Professor Sayce and illustrate well the 
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prevailing tone of his recent work. Even the briefest of them shows a 

fine acquaintance with the inscription material and with every little turn 

of the Greco-Roman literature which has a bearing upon it, and, on 

the other hand, displays a fixed determination to resist the modern 

stream of tendency in matters of literary criticism of Old Testament 

sources. In illustration of the former quality one might instance the 

admirable articles Medes and Nebuchadrezzar, and as proof of the 

latter the article Melchizedek. It is difficult to see what bearing, even 

for illustrative purposes, the letter of Abd-hiba has on the life of 
Melchizedek five hundred years, or more, earlier, and, as some will 

make deductions from it that were perhaps not originally intended, it 
were better omitted altogether. Professor Sayce locates the embassy 
of Merodach-baladan in 711 B. C., and in a footnote seems to object to 
the location about 704 B. C. that it would fall at “a time when he was 
not king of Babylonia” —a difficulty which does not appear if we place 
it about 702 B.C. (See Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria.) 

The articles Naaman, by McClymont, and Mesha, by Price, the 
former conservative in tone, fulfil well the primary purpose of a Bible 
dictionary, while Pharaoh, by Griffith, is exactly what was to be expected 
from one of the most learned of modern Egyptologists. It is cautious, 
conservative, and critical. The article Patriarchs, by Taylor, is 
restricted to the “antediluvian patriarchs, and those who are placed 
between the flood and the birth of Abraham.” It is devoted almost 
entirely to a discussion of the question of the great age ascribed to 
them. In two tables, devoted respectively to Genesis, chaps. 5 and 11, 
the great differences between the Massoretic, the Samaritan, and the 
Septuagint texts are displayed, and the view is enforced in the accom- 
panying explanations that the “discrepancies are not due to accident,” 
but that these “‘extraordinary figures are due to the document P.” 

The articles Laban, Lot, Lot’s Wife, Machir, and Manasseh (tribe) 
are by Driver. They have every excellency which one has come regularly 
to expect from the cautious, reverent, accurate scholar who wrote them. 
Few, indeed, of modern critics take such pains as he to help men who 
feel the great difficulties which the church daily meets. The last para- 
graph in the little article on Lot’s Wife, with its allusion to our Lord’s 
use of the narrative, is characteristic evidence of this. 

The article on the Philistines contains an excellent survey of recent 
literature upon an intensely interesting subject. It does not definitely 
settle upon the original home of the Philistines, but says that “the 
evidence, however, amounts to a strong probability in favor of the 
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more general fact that the Philistines were originally Aryan pirates, 
whether from Crete or Cyprus or elsewhere ;” and one wonders whether 
Professor Beecher would have changed the emphasis in any way if he 
had been able to see W. Max Miiller’s Die Urheimat der Philister before 
his article was printed. 

Professor Batten’s article on Nehemiah indicates a complete mastery 
of every scrap of recent literature, and maintains considerable reserve 
in respect of the more advanced forms of recent historical and literary 
criticism. It rather whets the appetite for his promised commentary 
on the book. 

In this brief comment and characterization we have reserved to the 
last the longest and weightiest article in the whole series, and the one 
to which most readers will probably turn first. Professor W. H. 
Bennett had a great, but very delicate, opportunity in the invitation to 
write the article on Moses. It is subdivided as follows: A, Name; 
B, Moses in the Old Testament: i, The Documents; ii, ‘The Narrative 
in J; iii, The Narrative in E ; iv, The Narrative in P; v, Moses in D, 
etc.; vi, Moses in the Old Testament outside the Pentateuch; vii, 
Reconstruction of the History ; C, Moses in the New Testament; D, 
Moses in Tradition ; Literature. The general conclusions of the article 
may here be briefly sketched. The derivation of “ Moses” from the 
Egyptian mes or mesu is supported. The documentary system, as now 
held by the majority of the modern critical school, is generally adhered 
to, though in a few minor points Bacon is followed as against the 
rest of the field. In the subdivision on the Reconstruction of the 
History the conclusions are thus stated : 

We can take as our starting-point certain facts as to which the ancient 
sources and most modern critics agree: (a) that Moses was the leader 
under whom Israel was delivered from bondage in Egypt and from peril of 
annihilation by the Red Sea, and was governed during its sojourn in the wilder- 
ness; (4) that through him Israel received a revelation which was a new 
departure in the national religion, and the foundation of Judaism and 
Christianity ; and (¢)—practically another aspect of the last point—that he 
originated or formulated many customs and institutions from which the later 
national system was developed; that thus (d@) Israel owed to Moses its 
existence as a nation; and (e) Moses is a unique personality of supreme 
importance in Old Testament history. 


This irenic statement of Professor Bennett’s own view is followed 
by brief quotations from Stade, Renan, Ewald, Wellhausen, Robertson 
Smith, Smend, Kittel, and Cornill, in which their expressions of 
reconstructive opinion are quoted, concluding with Cornill’s ringing 
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words : “Among the greatest mortals who ever walked this earth Moses 
will always remain one of the greatest.” However men may differ 
concerning the details of critical methods and results, and however sensi- 
tive they may be about views which seem to them to imperil the founda- 
tions of their faith, it is difficult to resist the feeling that there would be 
less fear of criticism in the churches generally today, if such statements 
as these we have quoted had been kept more in the foreground of dis- 
cussion. The entire article is written in the same tone. It is critical 
indeed, and there is a good deal of anatomy in it, but the throb of life 
is in it also, and the proportions are unusually well maintained. 

While holding reserve in some points covered by these articles, we 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that they are fully up to 
the high standard set in the former volumes, and that they meet a 
distinct need in this time. They will further a wise acceptance of the 
more assured results of literary and historical criticism. 


ROBERT W. ROGERS. 
DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Old Testament Geography.—The articles on this subject are not 
quite so numerous in this volume as those in Vol. II]. The general 
remarks made by the present writer in this JOURNAL with regard to 
the latter are applicable also to those now before us. The editor is to 
be congratulated on the band of experts whom he has secured to write 
them, and who, except for the omissions noted below, have, as a whole, 
done justice to the details of their subjects. Some of the articles, 
notably Mr. Ewing’s, have, besides, the vividness begotten of a long 
and lively observation of the country itself. There are, however, the 
same general defects as were noted on the previous volume. Different 
writers cover often the same points, and the cross-references are far 
too few. The spelling of modern place-names is not always uni- 
form: ¢. g., Lejja and Lejjah. The only map is one to illustrate 
Paul’s travels; it would have been an advantage to have detailed maps 
of Moab, Philistia, and Phcenicia on a larger scale than the general 
map of Israel in Vol. I. 

The principal article is that on Palestine as a whole, by Colonel 
Conder. It extends to thirty-one columns, and consists of sections on 
the geology, natural features, climate and natural products, races, 
geography, and antiquities; on all of which the author is one of our 
leading experts. It abounds in information, and contains among its 
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more interesting elements some valuable notes on the date of the geo- 
graphical data in the book of Joshua. A large portion of the article 
deals with these data, and in particular with the boundaries of the 
tribes. The fault of the plan of the article is the detailed topography, 
which is already treated in the dictionary under the various place- 
names. But there are faults in more than the plan. Colonel Conder 
gives the identifications, many of which are associated with his name, 
and have the authority with which his acquaintance with the country 
endows them. But a number are very questionable; and in many 
cases in which a majority of experts are opposed to him he does not 
even hint at the possibility of an alternative. For example, he adheres 
to his opinion of the site of Megiddo at Mujedda‘ in the Jordan 
valley ; says that in the reign of Ramses II. it is “noticed as if near 
Jordan ;” but does not add that W. Max Miiller has shown how 
unreliable this evidence is. He places the Aphek of 1 Sam. 29: 1 at 
Shunem, without mentioning that most authorities are now inclined 
to place it on Sharon,’ upon evidence both biblical and geographical 
(see article Aphek in the Excyclopedia Biblica). We persists in the 
traditional opinion that Solomon’s Tadmor is Palmyra, and is silent 
as to the argument that En-gedi is intended. To “Jordan” he assigns 
the doubtful meaning “the descender.” Now, on these and other points 
he may be right, but his silence as to opposing views, often held by a 
majority of scholars, makes his article more an account of his own 
opinions than—what one expects in a Bible dictionary —a summary 
of the science of the time. In any case, the editor should have sup- 
plied indications that views differing from those of Colonel Conder 
appear in (for instance) the articles Aphek and Megiddo. It is 
to be hoped that the articles Tamar and Tadmor in Vol. IV will give 
some notice of how improbable it is that Solomon fortified the Tadmor 
which afterward became Palmyra. Again, the detailed topography 
of this article has crowded out the consideration of questions which 
it was surely necessary to treat in a general article on the land. There 
is no history of the name “Palestine.” We are only told that “the 
word as used in the Old Testament is more correctly rendered Philis- 
tia,” and that “from an early Christian period it has been used to 
mean the Holy Land.” There is a very brief and inadequate account 
of the highways. The only part of the important history of the fron- 
tier between Israel and Judah which is given is that “the earlier 
boundary seems to have been near the Michmash valley.” Nothing is 


2 The same omission is in COLONEL CONDER’S article Lassharon. 
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said of the division between Upper and Lower Galilee, or of the diffi- 
cult question whether the name “Galilee” extended round the eastern 
coast of the lake. The settlement of veterans of Alexander’s army 
east of Jordan is omitted ; we are told that “about the same time [7. ¢., 
the third century B. C.] the Greeks began to form a new element of 
the population,” and that “Greek influence began to affect Palestine 
after the conquest of Alexander.” One notes with interest the state- 
ment that the Shephelah is the name for “the foot hills in the south- 
west,” and, by inference, the author’s adhesion to the opinion that the 
name did not extend to the Philistine plain. Colonel Conder also 
believes that there is no reason to suppose that the climate and pro- 
ductions of the country now differ much from those of the earliest 
times. On this last point interesting, though not quite convincing, 
papers have recently appeared in the Budletin de la Société de Géographie 
(for 1899) by Zumoffen (S. J.). In the list of “works necessary for 
the student” Colonel Conder omits the standard geography of ancient 
Palestine by Professor Buhl. 

In two other general articles, by Professor W. H. Bennett and Mr. 
Thatcher, upon Moab and Pheenicia respectively, brief but admirable 
summaries are given of the geography of these two countries. 

The smaller articles are, as a rule, thoroughly done by a large num- 
ber of geographical and biblical experts. Taking them in alphabeti- 
cal order, I have the following remarks to make: The Kirs and 
Kiriaths are well treated by Colonel Conder and Messrs. Johns, Selbie, and 
Welch.—In Mr. Ewing’s graphic article on Kishon one fallacy, still too 
often entertained, is exposed: the stream draws none of its water from 
Tabor, whose flanks, with those of the Nazareth hills, eastward of a line 
drawn from Iksal to Nain, drain down the Wady esh-Sherrar to Jor- 
dan.— Than Mr. Bliss no one more familiar with the subject could 
have treated Lachish.— Mr. Ewing, after a study of the locality 
together with the statement of Josephus, Be//. Jud., II, x: 2, is con- 
vinced that the name “ Ladder of Tyre” was not applied to either Ras- 
el-Abyad or Ras-en-Nakarah, by itself; but “could apply only to the 
lofty ridge north of the plain, measuring some eight miles across, 
which throws off three distinct headlands terminating abruptly on the 
shore,” Ras-el-Musheirifeh and the two just mentioned.— There is a 
valuable article by Mr. Bliss on Lebanon, but without discussion of 
the important question whether in the Old Testament Lebanon does 
not usually stand for Anti-Lebanon or Hermon, which alone domi- 
nates the scenery of Palestine.— Lidebir or Lodebar (Selbie ; ¢/ Mackie, 
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Stenning) : it seems to me probable that this name survives in El-Ibdir 
on the ridge to the east of Gadara; the position is suitable-— To the 
non-biblical references to Lod, Lydda ( Mackie) there should be added 
the notice of it in the lists of Thothmes III., and, among the relevant 
literature, Clermont-Ganneau’s contributions in Vol. II of PEF 
memoirs.—In the article Lot Driver expresses his adherence to the 
opinion that the “cities of the plain” lay at the south end of the Dead 
Sea, and that Zoar is the Zughar of the Arab geographers, on the south- 
east of the sea.— Under Machpelah Sir Charles Warren contributes a 
very full account of the literature on the subject and of the present 
condition of the Haram at Hebron.— The article Mahanaim (Sten- 
ning), besides giving all that is known about the site, adds a useful 
note on the dual termination in this and so many other place-names. 
—Mamre and Manasseh are from the very competent hands of 
Driver.—The question whether Mareshah and Moresheth-Gath are one 
and the same place is discussed, not at all by Conder under the former, 
and with insufficient detail by Beecher under the latter ; nor does either 
mention the theory that Beit-Gibrin is the successor of Mareshah on 
another site— On Medeba we have a full article from Chapman.— Sir 
Charles Wilson treats Megiddo exhaustively, and decides for the site 
of Lejjun.—With regard to the identification of Lake Huleh with the 
Waters of Merom, I should express much more doubt than Ewing has 
done under Merom. “ Waters’’ signifies springs or streams rather 
than a lake; and Lake Huleh does not suit the data in Josh. 11: 8, 
unless “eastward” be a mistake for “westward.” Welch has over- 
looked this in supporting the theory that ‘‘ Misrephoth-Maim” is the same 
as the modern ‘Ain Meserfi. Winckler’s recently published theory that 
Huleh is the “salt sea” of Gen., chap. 14, is improbable: the water of 
Huleh is quite fresh Under Meroz Ewing suggests identification 
with el-Murussus, about five miles northwest of Beisén; holding that 
Sisera’s flight must have been down the vale of Jezreel, and that it was 
the assistance of him by Meroz which drew down on the inhabitants 
the curse of Deborah.— Under Mesaloth Conder ignores all identifi- 
cations (see article Arbela in the Zacyc. Bid.) except that which refers 
the name to the steps of the plateau near Arbela, west of the Sea of 
Galilee— Michmash and Migdal-el are fully treated by Warren.— 
Under Millo Stenning adheres to the growing belief that the ancient 
Jebussite city taken by David lay on the eastern of the two hills of Jeru- 
salem ; but seems to assert that the city extended across the Tyropceon 
in David’s reign. The evidence quoted from Josephus is very 
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doubtful.—Under Mizar it has been overlooked that there are at present 
three place-names in the neighborhood of Banias which are possible 
echoes of Mizar. See the large Palestine Exploration Fund map.— 
Mizpah and Mizpeh are treated by Driver ; Modin, by Ewing ; Moriah, 
by Driver.—To the place-names derived from plants (Names, Proper, 
by G. B. Gray) ‘Aro‘er (dwarf juniper) ought probably to be added, 
and it might have been stated that Beth in place-names does not 
always mean that the places held temples.— Nazareth is fully described, 
and the historical significance of the site characterized by Thatcher. 
—Welch describes the Negeb.— Under Nimrim, which he identifies 
with Wady Nimeirah at the south end of the Dead Sea, Warren also 
places Zoar there.—One notices the omission of an article on the 
sides of the north.— Warren contributes a very detailed account of the 
Mount of Olives; and under Ophel takes the name to mean an artifi- 
cial mound, and places Zion (in opposition to his former opinion, 
which is now held almost only by Conder among experts) on the eastern 
hill of Jerusalem.— Ophra is treated fully by W. B. Stevenson ; Peniel, 
by Merrill; Perzea, by Ewing.— Pharpar is identified by Ewing with 
el-A‘waj (following Thomson) rather than with Wady Barbar; the lat- 
ter seems to inherit the name, which, however, may have shifted in the 
course of the centuries, as names in that part of the world have 
always had the habit of doing.— In the article Philistines, by Beecher, 
I do not understand the following sentence: ‘So far as appears, it was 
only in later times that they engaged largely in commerce.” The 
times of Saul and David can hardly be called “later,” yet we find then 
the military policy of the Philistines directed to the mastery of two of 
the great trade routes to the east of Jordan (by Michmash and by 
Jezreel), while on a third, that which crossed the range of western 
Palestine between Ebal and Gerizim, there was a Beth-dagon. More- 
over, their own cities lay on the busiest line of commerce in Palestine. 
— Driver contributes a valuable account of the Hebrew words rendered 
by “plain” in A. V. 

Finally, there are a number of articles on biblical geography 
beyond the Holy Land. Of these Professor Ramsay contributes at 
least fifteen on Asia Minor (Laodicea, Lycaonia, Lycia, Miletus, Myn- 
dus, Pamphylia, Perga, etc.), and on Nicopolis in Epirus; many of 
them long articles, and all characterized by the author’s famous eru- 
dition and expertness. W. Max Miiller, F. D. Griffith, Sayce, and 
Selbie contribute on Egyptian subjects; A. T. Chapman, on names in 
the Wilderness of the Wandering; S. R. Driver, on Pethor and 
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Massah ; G. A. Cooke, on Maon ; D.S. Margoliouth, on Arabian names ; 
Ira M. Price, on Ophir, which he places in southeast Arabia ; Sayce, on 
Nineveh ; C. H. W. Johns, on Lud and Ludim; A. E. Suffrin, on Nod ; 
J. L. Myres, on Paphos; F. C. Conybeare, on Patmos ; C. H. Turner, 
on Philippi; and the late Professor W. P. Dickson, on Neapolis, the 
seaport of Philippi. 


GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 
FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha.—The works belonging to this 
class of biblical literature treated in the present volume are the Book 
of Noah, the Assumption of Moses, the Prayer of Manasseh, the Gos- 
pel of Nicodemus, and the Books of Maccabees. It is worthy of note, as 
indicating the fulness and scope of this dictionary, that two and a half 
columns are given to the book of Noah, which has no separate and 
independent existence, but has been, according to R. H. Charles, 
incorporated partly in the book of Enoch, and also in part in the book 
of Jubilees, both of which pseudepigraphic books have received due 
attention in the preceding volume. The opinion of Charles is based 
upon the contents of the portions thus assigned, and especially upon the 
statement of Jubilees (chap. 10) that Noah by the help of angels wrote 
a book concerning all kinds of medicines and committed it to the keep- 
ing of hisson Shem. The article on the Assumption of Moses, con- 
tributed by F. C. Burkitt, occupies about four columns, assigns the 
date between 3 B. C. and 30 A. D., and supplies a good summary of 
information touching the origin, contents, Latin text, and aim of the 
book. F.C. Porter furnishes the article on the Prayer of Manasseh, 
thinks that the date cannot be determined, and favors the view of 
Fritzsche and Ball that the Greek text is not a translation from a 
Hebrew original, but a late Hellenistic composition. Fully three 
pages are given to the gospel of Nicodemus, the contents of which are 
amply stated, and all questions of manuscripts, versions, date, sources, 
scope, and composition are fairly presented. The five books of Mac- 
cabees receive, as they deserve, the fullest treatment, and, along with 
the article on the Maccabees by the same writer, W. Fairweather, fill 
about fifteen double-column pages. Published separately these two 
articles would make a volume of considerable size and of sterling 
value. ‘The first book of Maccabees ranks much higher than any one 
of the other books of this name, and the Greek text is without doubt a 
translation from a Hebrew original, which was probably written in the 
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first or second decade of the first century before Christ. All articles 
on books of this kind thus far noticed show admirable scholarship, 
and supply with satisfactory fulness what one has a right to expect in 
a biblical cyclopedia of this magnitude. 


MILTON S. TERRY. 
GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE. 


New Testament Introduction.—I\t will be gratifying to American 
scholars to find a subject requiring such minute and careful scholar- 
ship as the languages of the New Testament assigned, as the fitness of 
things required, to our distinguished compatriot, author of the stand- 
ard lexicon of New Testament Greek. The eight pages contributed 
by Professor Thayer to this subject are divided into a discussion of : 
i, The Later, or “Common” Spoken Greek; ii, The Hebrew, or 
Spoken Aramaic; iii, the Latin and other Foreign Tongues ; iv, The 
Religious or Distinctively Christian Element; to which is subjoined 
v, A Summary View of the Peculiarities of Individual Writers; vi, 
Some of the Linguistic Problems in the New Testament; and vii, A 
Bibliography. The thoroughness and soundness of the treatment are 
better guaranteed by the author’s name than by any commendation 
from the reviewer. 

The Lord’s Prayer is discussed by Professor Plummer, from whom 
careful work in exegesis and textual criticism may always be expected. 
We cannot but dissent, however, from some of his positions in the field 
of higher criticism. The minuter questions are well treated. The view 
that the longer form of the prayer (Matt. 6 : 9-13) is the more original 
can only be rescued, as the writer admits (p. 142), on the improbable 
theory “that Christ himself on one occasion gave this shorter form to 
some disciples.” This is carrying the harmonistic device of duplicate 
occasions too far. 

Principal Bebb divides his treatment of the Gospel of Luke into a 
discussion of (1) Authorship and Canonicity (sic); (2) Date and Place 
of Writing; (3) Transmission of Text; (4) Sources; (5)-(7) Relation 
of St. Luke to St. Paul, Josephus, and Marcion; (8) Style; (9) The 
Preface ; (10) Purpose and Arrangement ; (11) General Characteristics. 
Of these (3) and (4) are particularly well handled. The Blassian theory 
is shown to be precipitate, the textual variations not being attributable 
to the author, even if the complications of the supposed “Western” 
edition did not destroy its balance. For the treatment of the Lucan 
sources it is a pity the author could not have availed himself of Wernle’s 
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epoch-marking Synoptische Frage (1899). Under (10) J. Weiss’ Adsicht 
u. Charakter der Apostelgeschichte would have been of great service. 
The internal evidence for a late date (2) seems to make very slight 
impression on Mr. Bebb. Nevertheless he reaches substantially the 
same result (80 A. D.) as those who lay stress upon it. 

Professor Salmond’s article on the Gospel of Mark, which by most 
critics is regarded as underlying our Matthew and Luke, is undeniably 
scholarly and thorough; but there is an apparent ignoring of this 
fundamental fact in its history. The opinion “very generally held 
that our second gospel . . . . forms the basis of the first and third gos- 
pels” seems, indeed, to be included in the “ conclusion” which Pro- 
fessor Salmond accepts as probable (p. 2594), but no evidence is 
adduced, and we are left to conjecture. One result of this curious 
omission is that the “ historical attestation ” appears exceptionally weak, 
though in reality the reverse. Another is that the non-appearance of 
Matt. 14:29; Luke 22: 32, etc., in Mark is referred to as “ omissions 
by Mark,” or even “cases of suppression.” It is also surprising to 
find no reference to Mark 14: 28 and 16: 7 as bearing on the question 
of the original ending. 

Mr. Bartlet’s article on the Gospel of Matthew is a model, without 
exception the most instructive and thorough treatment accessible in 
the same compass. The early dates for Papias, Didache, and for the 
gospel itself are unconvincing, especially when it is conceded that 
22:66, 76 may be later than the gospel as awhole. If so, why not 
28:19? Why not the Petrine additions 14 : 28-33 ; 16: 17-19; 17: 24- 
27; 18: 21, and the peculiar legendary element generally ? None will 
deny that features which cannot have originated later than 69 A. D. 
have in many cases remained unaltered in Matthew, even where the 
Lukan and even Markan parallels have been modified. The question 
is: Are there not some passages where the reverse is true? But if we 
withhold assent from some of Mr. Bartlet’s conclusions, it is not in 
detraction from the admiration above expressed. 

That the article on the New Testament had to be general did not 
necessarily involve a treatment so utterly commonplace, and certainly 
not misstatements of fact, as under III, 1 (p. 527@ middle) and 4 (a) 
(beginning). 

Professor Stanton’s discussion of the New Testament Canon is a 
judicious and well-ordered review of the facts as generally understood. 
The divergence of his dates for Barnabas, Papias, e¢ a/., from Mr. 
Bartlet’s is striking. 
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The First and Second Epistles of Peter are discussed in two thor- 
ough articles by Principal Chase, especially strong, the former in the 
treatment of the historical situation, the latter in the review of external 
evidence. The rejection of 2 Peter unquestionably strengthens the 
argument for the authenticity of 1 Peter. 

The article on the Epistle to Philemon, by Rev. Dr. J. H. Bernard, 
and that on the Epistle to the Philippians, by Professor Gibb, are of very 
unequal value. In the former the critical question of principal present- 
day importance (Roman vs. Cesarean captivity of Paul) is said to 
depend mainly on tradition, and the principal argument for Dr. Ber- 
nard’s (correct) position, viz., Paul’s plans (vs. 22), is passed over 
entirely. The contrast between Philem. 22 and Phil. 2:24 should be 
exactly reversed. The prospect is brighter in the former. The 
assumption of Paul’s release weakens the argument. 

Professor Gibb’s treatment of Philippians is more adequate, but 
scarcely reaches the level of some already discussed. 


Benj. W. Bacon. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Conn. 


New Testament History—The most important articles dealing with 
this field are those of Mayor upon Mary, and Findlay upon Paul. 
The first is an exhaustive treatment, covering not merely the identifica- 
tion of the eight Marys mentioned in the gospels, but also the matter 
of the infancy sections in Matthew and Luke, and the rise of the 
worship of Mary in the church. It is a model of careful study, and 
has overlooked no scriptural material. Incidentally the paper con- 
tains an interesting attempt to harmonize the various accounts of the 
anointing of Jesus by recourse to editorial reworking and additions. 
The article of Professor Findlay is elaborate, and in many ways admi- 
rable. It naturally falls into two parts, the biography and the teaching 
of the apostle. The treatment of the first part seems on the whole 
less satisfactory than that of the second, although such comparisons are 
likely to be of little value from the fact that the treatment in each 
division is extensive rather than intensive. Professor Findlay does 
not accept the South Galatian hypothesis, nor does he attempt any 
serious criticism of the sources with which he is dealing. On the 
whole he is, like so many English scholars, still loyal to the school of 
Lightfoot. The pastoral epistles he apparently judges to be genuine. 
Of the other articles dealing with New Testament history perhaps only 
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that upon Peter deserves special attention, and even this is over- 
shadowed by Professor Chase’s treatment of the epistles of Peter. 
Professor Fairweather’s article on the Maccabees is a good summary of 
an important period, but, perhaps because of the restrictions in the 
matter of space, can hardly be said to be more than a sketch, which 
seems to have missed the real significance of certain men, like 
Alexander Janneus. In the same way one feels that the article of 
Professor Purves upon Pilate fails occasionally to appreciate the real 
significance of the procurator through a too unquestioning acceptance 
of the judgment of Josephus. One wonders whether the executive 
head of a modern city would judge the gathering of hundreds of 
armed men, as in the case of the Samaritans, as harmless as the author 
regards it. Taken as a whole, the articles are marked by high scholar- 
ship, and are happily free from those ingenious conjectures which 
theologians are apt to make when moving in the realm of history. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


New Testament Geography.— The articles under this head deal with 
few matters on which there is serious controversy, and call for little 
comment. Those on the cities and districts of Asia Minor (Laodicea, 
Lycaonia, Lydia, Lycia, Miletus, Myra, Mysia, Philadelphia, and 
Phrygia) as well as that on Phoenix are by Professor Ramsay. Those 
which refer to Palestinian sites (Macherus, Magadan, Nain, Nazareth, 
Mount of Olives) and those on Macedonia, Melita, and Philippi are dis- 
tributed among various authors. The most important articles are 
perhaps the Mount of Olives by Sir Charles Warren, Melita by A. 
Robertson, Philippi by C. H. Turner, and Phcenix and Phrygia by Pro- 
fessor Ramsay. As a whole, they are characterized by thorough 
acquaintance with the subject and felicitous presentation of the facts, 
and afford the reviewer little occasion for anything but commendation. 
In his article on Philippi, Turner advocates with Blass e¢a/. the emenda- 
tion of Acts 16:12 to read mpwrns pepidos Maxedovias rous KoAwvia instead 
of mpwryn ths, etc. The interpretation which takes mpwry ris, etc., in the 
sense “‘an important, a chief city” he entirely ignores ; though it would 
seem entitled at least to consideration. Ramsay’s discussion of rj 
Tadarixiy xwpav xai Ppvyiav, Acts 18:23, which he interprets as refer- 
ring to the Galatian district (of Lycaonia), as against the Antiochian 
portion, and the Phrygian (district), 7. ¢., the Galatian portion of 
Phrygia, needs to be supplemented by what he has said in his previous 
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proposal of it (Church in the Roman Empire, pp. 90-93, 481 ff.), yet 
even then leaves something to be desired. On Phoenix Ramsay favors 
the accepted site Loutro, and, though discussing the difficulty created 
by BAémrovra xara AcBa Kai xara x®pov, has no satisfactory solution to 
offer. 

The most serious defect of the volume, as respects New Testament 
geography, is the lack of good maps. The present volume contains 
but one map, that of St. Paul’s journeys, which, as respects Asia Minor, 
wholly fails to represent the proper political boundaries of the first 
Christian century, and, as respects the rest of the territory covered by 
it, furnishes no details to illustrate the articles in the volume. In this 
respect this dictionary is distinctly inferior to its rival, the Cheyne- 
Black Encyclopedia Biblica. 


ERNEST D. BurRTON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Biblical Religion and Theology.—A. Plummer contributes the articles 
on Lazarus and Dives, and the Lord’s Supper. The latter is full and 
discriminating, but some statements are unwarranted. Does the Old 
Testament contain either “types” or “partial anticipations” of the 
Lord’s Supper? ‘There are types in the Old of facts in the New that 
are connected with human redemption, but not of émstitutions that 
arose in consequence of Jesus’ redemptive work. The doctrine of the 
Supper is clearly and compactly stated. 

W. Adams Brown gives a satisfactory list of biblical texts on which 
doctrines of the millennium are based, and cites passages to show the 
eschatological speculations of pre-Christian Jewish writers. He collects 
data, but does not construct a doctrine. J. Denney writes on Knowl- 
edge and Law (in the New Testament). The negative and positive 
relations of Jesus to the Old Testament revelation are sanely stated. 
The discussion of Paul’s relation to the law is lucid, suggestive, and at 
times brilliant. In recent literature there is no better treatment of the 
word Law as found in Pauline theology. With few words J. Laidlaw 
gives the biblical use and meaning of the noun Mind; and whoever 
reads the article on Michael by R. H. Charles will learn all that any- 
one knows of that archangel. 

To mention the fact that S. R. Driver contributes articles on Law (in 
the Old Testament) and Lord of Hosts is to guarantee the method and 
quality of work. The student of biblical theology may well wish that 
he had given more attention to the effect of the law on religious and 
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moral life. M.R. James gives a good summary of passages in the 
New Testament and in Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature 
bearing on the Man of Sin and Antichrist, but he fails to give a con- 
structive interpretation. In this he doubtless shows his qualification 
to write the article. G.T. Purves writes on Pentecost and Logos. 
Both are excellent specimens of articles suitable for a Bible dictionary. 
They are brief, yet give all essential information clearly and accurately. 

N. J. D. White’s treatment of the Lord’s Day is so good that it might 
have been better. The writer sees the fact that “ the realization of the 
fulfilment of the sabbath in the Lord’s day does not find expression in 
the New Testament,” yet he tries to bring the two days into relation. 
To justify the attempt he sets the opinion of the church subsequent to 
the fifth century over against its opinion prior to that century, and 
accepts the former, because it was formed under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Such procedure puts an end to historical inquiry. 
Again, did the church lack divine guidance during the centuries 
it formed the literature we now study? In other respects the article 
is all that can be desired. 

W. J. Moulton’s discussion of the Passover takes results of the 
best recent literary and archzological investigations. Its chief value 
for theology lies in the endeavor to give the origin and primitive sig- 
nificance of the feast and its modifications in the course of Israel’s his- 
tory. Some of the generalizations seem self-contradictory, either 
because they are not clearly stated or are misinterpretations of the 
facts. V.H. Stanton’s article Messiah is a fine specimen of construct- 
ive interpretation. From many years’ study of this topic he is 
familiar with the sources, and knows how to interpret them cautiously 
and positively. Some statements seem wide of the mark, but this may 
be due to brevity of treatment. J. H. Bernard contributes an elabo- 
rate and exhaustive discussion of Miracles. In view of modern 
thought concerning miracles, it may be questioned whether he might 
not have used to better advantage the space devoted to a refutation of 
Spinoza, John Stuart Mill, and Hume. In our day it is the proba- 
bility, rather than the possibility, of miracles that needs investigation. 
The article would have been more useful for modern readers if it had 
dealt at greater length with the evidential value of miracles, and had 
investigated the biblical miracles singly with the purpose of finding 
out the motive of each. There can be no serious objection to the 
writer’s reasoning, but to the manner of treatment. It isa contribu- 
tion worthy of the dictionary. 
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The editor made a happy choice in selecting J. Orr to write on 
Love. The treatment is so well balanced, and the relation of attri- 
butes, especially that of love to righteousness, so clearly defined, that 
it may seem hypercritical to dispute the assertion, “every other attri- 
bute stands in relation and subordination to this [love]. Certainly 
John does not affirm this when he says that “God is love,” for the 
same apostle says also that “God is light” —an affirmation of God’s 
moral purity or holiness. Neither is a definition, and it cannot be 
said dogmatically which one was fundamental in John’s thought. It 
is impossible to have too lofty an idea of God’s love, but it is possible 
to make assertions about it that may give wrong views of his character. 
The question of the primacy among the divine attributes will always 
be an open one, but there will be greater caution in using proof-texts. 

W. F. Adeney writes on Man and Mediator. The article on 
Mediator is an ideal one for a dictionary. It gives all the facts, with 
just enough interpretation to make the facts intelligible. An analysis 
shows the method of treatment, and suggests its value. He discusses 
the meaning and use of the term “ mediator ;” the idea of mediation 
in religion: (1) in paganism, savage and civilized; (2) in the Old 
Testament ; (3) in the New Testament; Christ as mediator; teaching 
of Jesus on mediation, in the synoptics and in John; apostolic teach- 
ing, speeches in the Acts, Paul and Peter, epistle to the Hebrews, 
John’s gospel and epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

Minor but important contributions are: Minister and Ministry, by 
J. Massie; Life and Death, by G. C. Martin; and Light, by F. H. 
Woods. 


MILTON G. Evans. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chester, Pa. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


SOME IMPLICATES OF THEISM. 


All things consist* in God, is the brief statement of theism. That is, 
they are grounded in him. They exist because he subsists as their 
root. The brief statement of pantheism inverts this: God consists in 
all things; is their sum, not their ground; exists because they exist. 
Theism and pantheism agree that God is in all things, the immanent 
and universal Energy. But theism affirms more; pantheism, no more. 
Pantheism holds that this energy first becomes conscious when con- 
scious beings like man proceed from it. That is, consciousness is a 
product of evolution. Theism reverses this. It holds that evolution 
is a product of consciousness; that the energy immanent in all things 
is also a transcendent energy, consciously originating and sustaining 
all, but exceeding all that proceeds from it. This affirmation is the 
distinctive mark of the theist, who is sometimes ignorantly criticised 
as a pantheist by those who hold a deistic conception of God as a 
Maker extraneous to his works. No pantheist could affirm this more 
positively than the apostle Paul (Acts 17:28; 1 Cor. 12:6; 15:28; 
Eph. 4:6; Phil. 2:13). But Paul was no pantheist. 

Leaving pantheism here, one asks how theism more precisely 
understands God’s immanence and God’s transcendence. 

Under the term immanence the theist expands the popular idea of 
the divine omnipresence, as an all-seeing eye, into the thought of 
God’s all-energizing intelligence, as ever active, not only throughout 
all space and time, but also within all visible forms of existence, giving 
birth to all being, maintaining all motion, efficient in the activity of 
all life, never interfering with the orderly workings of nature or of 
mind, while ever absolutely controlling them. This statement by no 
means rules out the possibility of miracle in the legitimate sense of the 
word, denoting, as it does, what is preterhuman, not in an absolute, but 
in a relative sense; relatively, that is, to the existing range of human 
knowledge and power. But the chief problem of theism is to reconcile 
the conception of the immanent divine control of all things with other 
conceptions which at first glance it seemingly contradicts, viz., (1) the 


t For this use of the word see Col. 1: 17 (R. V., margin). 
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freedom and responsibility of human action under this absolute con- 
trol, and (2) the benevolence of God notwithstanding the evil of the 
world. 

The solution of this problem may be briefly stated thus: 

I. As to the evil will, as in a sinful man, the theist affirms the 
divine energy as immanent therein, but that the sinner’s will is none 
the less responsible, because free. This for the following reasons: (1) 
Nothing that exists can be in any way external to the Infinite Being. 
“In him we live” is true of all that lives, of devils as of saints, 
though in very different ways. (2) The impulses even of tigers and 
vipers are included in the complex of executive forces by which the 
world-process is carried on, a collective term for which is the will of 
God. So are the tigerish or viperish impulses in the men whom the 
higher ethical impulses fail to control. (3) These lower impulses, 
being a part of God’s work in nature, are not evil in themselves, but 
evil only when antagonizing the higher, or willed in preference to the 
higher. Appetite and passion, like fire, are good servants, bad mas- 
ters. (4) Will, whether divine or human, is self-directive power. The 
Infinite Self being inclusive of all finite selves, the Infinite Will must 
be inclusive of all finite wills. But these, though thus included, are 
none the less self-directive, or, as we say, “free.”” We virtually admit 
this whenever exhorting a bad man to become a better man. Were he 
not free to do as exhorted, exhorting him would be foolish. The con- 
sciousness of such freedom is an ultimate fact and irrefutable. (6) 
Full scope for such free self-direction of the finite will within the Infi- 
nite Will appears in the indefinite variety of ways in which it must be 
conceived possible for the divine purpose to realize itself in an effect- 
ive but non-interfering control. (7) The sinner’s self-misdirecting will 
is therefore his own in enough of freedom to incur responsibility. The 
sinner virtually admits this in every self-reproach for not having done 
what he tells himself he could and ought. (8) His self-misdirecting 
will, therefore, included but free within the Infinite Will, is included 
only to be triumphed over in just condemnation for the misdirection, 
as guilty as free. 

The foregoing considerations may be stated otherwise, and more 
briefly, thus: (1) But for the continual supply of divine energy our 
life could not sustain itself. (2) In a sinful act the sin is the freely 
perverted use of this divine energy. (3) This perverted use is the act 
of a self-misdirecting or sinful will. (4) God is immanent in such a 
will simply as immanent in the man. The man’s will is simply the 
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man willing. His self-directive power in willing is of God. God is in 
it as power and control, not as direction to evil. (5) Hence, while the 
power is God’s, the self-direction is the man’s own. Hence his 
responsibility for it, his guilt in self-misdirection. Conscience affirms 
this as an ultimate fact. Beyond this — 
“This main-miracle, that thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world,” 

no analysis can go. 

II. As to the other half of the theistic problem, the vindication of 
the divine benevolence, notwithstanding the seeming contradiction of 
it by the evil in the world, the practical solution is in a comparison 
of the alternative beliefs, that the Infinite Being is (1) malevolent, or 
(2) indifferent. 

The decisive considerations are these: (1) A belief to which great 
contradictions appear must be accepted, if still greater contradictions 
appear to the alternative belief. (2) To determine the line of least 
contradiction, the apparent dynamic tendency of the whole course of 
things thus far must be taken into view, not the static condition of a 
given time or fragment of it. (3) In such a view there is manifest a 
steady, though slow, process of eliminating the evils of the world; 
a slow, but continuous, growth of a benevolent spirit in the world; a 
faith gradually spreading and increasing, in the face of all the suffer- 
ing of the world, that God is good; an intense conviction of many of 
the greatest sufferers in the sovereignty of the divine goodness as con- 
trolling even the evil for benevolent ends. (4) On the principle that 
the whole is greater than a part, reason must accept this testimony of 
the general course of things —a testimony fatal to the alternatives of 
malevolence or indifference. Reason is therefore bound to hold that 
benevolence controls the evolutionary process, notwithstanding the 
seeming indications of isolated facts to the contrary. 

From these problems involved in the immanence of God we pass 
to those involved in his ¢ranscendence. This is usually conceived as 
implying that God exists above and beyond a universe supposed to 
have limits. We must, indeed, conceive of any universe consisting of 
material forms as limited. We cannot conceive of formless space as 
limited, or less than infinite. But infinite space must be pervaded 
throughout by the same universal forces as any finite part of it in 
which they pass into various forms. Similar conclusions hold as to 
duration infinite. God’s transcendence, therefore, cannot be conceived 
as spatial or durational. It does not connote guantity of being, either 
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as extraneous to the outermost star, or as out-measuring immeasurable 
space or time. Its true import is gua/ity of being. It is illustrated in 
the fact that a Shakespeare is greater than any or all of his works. In 
affirming, with a scientist like the late Professor Cope, that evolution 
is the product of consciousness, theism both affirms and interprets the 
transcendence of God. It is the essential quality of the constant 
Producer as distinct from that of the transient product; of limitless 
thought as distinct from limited things; of the perfectly conscious as 
distinct from the partly conscious or non-conscious; of Self-Existence 
as distinct from derived existence; of Life Infinite as distinct from 
life in finite forms. Only in the spatial and mechanical conception, 
thus ruled out, can God’s transcendence seem detached from his 
immanence, as if an outsideness of God, either to the universe of 
space and time, or to his immanence in it. His immanence filling 
all space and duration, there is no space or duration reserved for any 
transcendence that can be quantitatively conceived. Only quantita- 
tively is it rationally conceivable. It is dynamic, spiritual, vital, 
belonging to the very idea of an immanent conscious life that is self- 
existent and eternal. Consequently, any supposed distribution of 
functions between God transcendent and God immanent — for instance, 
the one as hearing and answering prayer, the other as energizing 
nature —is wholly illusory. The transcendent is involved in the imma- 
nent, the vital in the mechanical, the “supernatural” or spiritual in 
the natural, the infinite in the finite, the sacred in the secular. 
“Nature is spirit,” said Principal Fairbairn. Only as immanent the 
transcendent Spirit, as St. Paul said, “‘worketh all in all.” The forces 
by which God makes a plant grow and a religion grow differ as the 
forces which we exert in mechanical work and in moral work. The 
ultimate force is spiritual. Its modes of energizing differ only as its 
ends differ. 

The Infinite and Eternal Energy whence all things proceed is 
identical, as Herbert Spencer declared, with that which wells up within 
us under the form of consciousness. The astronomer Herschel com- 
pared the force of gravitation to the pressure of a Universal Will. 
The ripe theologian goes farther: “All cosmic power is will,” says 
Dr. James Martineau. This has been notably reaffirmed by a great 
scientist. ‘The whole universe,” says A. R. Wallace, ‘is not merely 
dependent on, but actually is, the will of higher intelligences or of one 
supreme intelligence.” This is in striking accord with Augustine’s 
saying, if not Augustine’s philosophy: “ Dei voluntas est rerum natura.” 
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To think of the Divine Will as an energy outside of the evolutionary 
process of nature, and occasionally breaking into it with interference 
or cataclysm, is grossly anthropomorphic. To conceive of the Will of 
God as extraneous to the forces resident in nature, and to divide and 
separate these from it, as the unconscious from the conscious, the 
material from the spiritual, is fallacious. The evolution, being the 
product of consciousness, must be the product of conscious Will, and 
the ultimate “resident force” is therefore spiritual and moral. Either 
God is not at all in the resident forces which carry on the evolutionary 
process, or ,he is consciously and actively in them as immanent Will. 
The drama of history, no less than the process of nature, exhibits that 
‘toil codperant to an end” which evinces control by Executive Mind 
—a term identical with Will. Its mode of working defies analysis. 
We can affirm only that it is ever from within outward, from the 
center ; but ‘‘God’s center is everywhere, his circumference nowhere.” 
One who thinks of the Divine Will as working in innumerable separate 
acts of volition—one for every raindrop, etc.—needs to reflect that 
our own will, whenever we walk, does not put forth a separate voli- 
tion for every step, but depends on the automatic operation of the 
lower nerve-centers, which it both sets in motion and keeps to their 
work. 

Furthermore: from the theistic statement that the evolution is the 
product of consciousness it follows that it is not reasonable to think 
of the highest products of human consciousness, as ethics and reli- 
gion, as any more outside of the evolutionary process than the lowest 
forms of nature, organic or inorganic. From the lowest to the highest, 
in the social organization of ants and the mechanic art of beavers, and 
no less in the constructions of statesmen and churchmen, executive 
mind, that is, conscious will, is found working with other resident 
forces, termed “lower” because of the lower nature of their product, 
to all which it is related as generic force to specific. Only as one Uni- 
versal Will underlies all particular wills is there a basis of concord for 
all these as codperant in a common purpose. But the higher we 
ascend through the grades of organized life, the more we find of con- 
scious will in a free adaptation of means and ends. In man a rangevof 
self-directive power is reached which obtains for his will, as contrasted 
with that of beavers, ants, etc., the name of “free.” Yet is his will 
only a larger artery than theirs for the controlling current of the Uni- 
versal Will, whose time-long evolutionary flow constitutes the Self- 
Revelation of the Eternal One. 
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Here in this fact of the imperium in imperto of man in God, a con- 
ditioned independence that is wholly dependent, we reach the cloud- 
line of the mountain. To the ultimate question of psychology, What 
am I? no conclusive answer, says Lotze, can be returned. Only from 
the standpoint of the Absolute, says Professor Seth, can we be abso- 
lutely intelligible to ourselves. We must rest in the confession : 

“Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 


Finally, the universe of things and wills is a living Universe 
because rooted in one self-existent Life, in whom all being subsists. 
There is a phenomenal duality of life, as derived and underived ; no 
real duality, as divine and undivine. The life of the insect may seem 
undivine, because so dim and rudimentary. Life in its highest range 
and full development is seen to be divine, as in the Christ. Yet even 
to the humblest form of life, the flower in the crannied wall, the poet 
truly said : 

“* ... if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 

Nothing finite is only finite. Not only is it in the infinite, but the 

infinite, at once immanent and transcendent, is in it: 
“Intra cuncta, non inclusus, 
Extra cuncta, non exclusus.” 


And this infinite is an infinite Life. It is infinite, not as if indeter- 
minate, but rather, says Dr. E. Caird, as being inexhaustible. It is 
infinite, not as if extended outside of limits known as finite, but rather, 
says Dr. Caird again, as without any limits except those which it 
imposes on itself. The true infinite, then, is not the unlimited, but 
the self-limiting. That Aenosts, or self-limitation of the divine, which 
St. Paul saw in Jesus, is the universal characteristic of the infinite Life 
which we name God. Its enosis,a humbling of the highest to the 
lowest, is seen, as Dr. Samuel Harris says, in all the forms of finite 
existence that variously manifest the infinite life in which all finite life 
subsists. Thus all life is in its essential unity divine. The life tran- 
scendent is ever becoming life immanent. Life immanent is at the 
same time ever one with life transcendent. The temporal thus 
included in the eternal, in consciousness of what it is, may say: “ Before 
Abraham was, I am.” 


James M. WuitTon. 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH. 


THE treatment which any commentary gives the conception of the 
“Servant of Jehovah” is of peculiar interest at the present time. Dr. 
Marti’ rightly insists on the close kinship of the four passages 42 : 1-4; 
49: 1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13—53:12. He also insists that the phrase 
“Servant of Jehovah” means the actual Israel throughout. This 
requires the position, which he holds, that 53:1-11¢a is the lan- 
guage of the astonished O"3 of 52:15. Here we must think a 
merely external accident has been mistaken for the true course of 
thought. In harmony with this explanation, Dr. Marti changes s55 
of 53:2 to O72), and "ay SWE of 53:8 to WEA or OMY NWHA- 

It seems to us that this theory takes too little account of the master- 
ing passion of Deutero-Isaiah. No portion of the Bible shows more 
plainly the marks of the literature of power than these four passages 
which culminate in Isa., chap. 53. Here the passion of the writer 
kindles an imagination second to none in the race of Israel, to its most 
daring flight. 

In general there are two theories of Isa., chap. 53, which must be 
considered. The Servant is either collective or individual. If collect- 
ive, he is either the race Israel, the truly devout part of the race, or 
the ideal Israel. If individual, he is either a person definite to the 
mind of the prophet or an ideal person. 

The strong point of the collective theory in any of its forms is the 
fact that it finds support in 42: 1-4, and in the representation of life 
after death in 53:10-12. The weak points of the collective theory 
of the race of Israel are that it must override the natural meaning of 
49:5, 6; that it is not in accord with the historical facts shadowed 
forth in 50: 4-7; that it compels the assignment of 53: 1-11aa to the 
D"35, and is then compelled without authority from the versions to 
emend the text in harmony with this theory. When a conservative 
scholar does such things it is called unscientific. 

The theory that the devout Israel is meant is well supported by the 
passages in chaps. 49, 50, but it is heavily burdened by chap. 53. 
Taking this chapter by itself, who would think for a second that it had 
any collective significance? In truth, one has to be trained against the 
natural literary interpretation to adopt the collective interpretation. 
The personifications of ‘the daughter of Zion”’ and the like differ from 


*In the Kurze Hand- Kommentar, Lieferung 10. See pp. 338-40 of this JOURNAL. 
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this, if it be a personification, in the fact that they do not mislead. 
Those personifications are transparent. If Isa., chap. 53, has a collect- 
ive significance, its personification is far from transparent. 

The conception of the ideal Israel has much the same strength and 
weakness as that of the devout Israel. 

Does the writer of Isa., chap. 53, have a definite individual in his 
mind? This is to be doubted. No known historical events contem- 
porary with Deutero-Isaiah correspond with what is shadowed forth in 
this chapter. The perpetuation of life after death, the glory and suc- 
cess which follow, are the weak points of an explanation which gives a 
definite historical personage. It is this weakness which is the strong 
point for a collective theory. 

All these facts impel to seek another explanation. Is there any 
which shall do justice to all four passages with their contexts, which 
shall be in harmony with Old Testament literature and thought? 
There is an explanation, sometimes recognized, which meets these 
requirements. 

It is commonly assumed that the Servant of Jehovah stands for the 
same conception in all passages. This assumption is open to ques- 
tion. It cannot be maintained without violence to at least one pas- 
sage, whichever theory be adopted. In Job, Psalms, and Proverbs, if 
not Ecclesiastes, conceptions are seen to mature under the stress of 
thought and emotion. Why not here ? 

The study of literature in general shows that literature which has 
power in human life and over it is the product of life. It originates 
with the impulse to self-expression or the desire of spiritual intercourse ; 
it has power largely from the value of the life which it expresses, and 
from the intensity of the life in which it originated. Such literature 
is personal in its nature, it has personal power, and when read it seems 
a personal message. This literature deals preéminently with the themes 
of men’s characters, joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, past history and 
future destiny. Properly uttered this literature cannot fail to reach the 
hearts of men and influence them in proportion as it is true to the 
realities of life, and in proportion as it is close to the permanent needs 
of the human soul. 

When we examine those writings which have made themselves felt 
as literature of power in the history of the world, we find that they are 
truthful products of the lives of the writers; they concern experiences 
or interests universal to man, and relate to permanent elements of his 
life; and, not least, they are full of insight into human life. These 
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characteristics of literature of power gathered from the study of litera- 
ture outside of the Bible constitute a proper background for the con- 
sideration of the passages in question. In their effect upon the 
human race these passages, and preéminently chap. 53, are literature 
of power. There is the throb of truth in every syllable ; there is some- 
thing for the universal human race in its permanent interests; there 
is evidence of profound insight into the meaning of life; it is charged 
through and through with imagination. 

Literature so filled with energy is the product of thought and feel- 
ing alike at white heat. Literature so instinct with life could have 
originated only when the tides of emotion were mighty and when 
insight into human life was at its best. The spiritual life of the author 
was at its acme of energy when this literature came into existence. 
What were the conditions which made such literature possible ? 

At the outset the prophet sets forth the ideal of his race, Israel, 
42:1-—4, but he is at once compelled to tell his people that they 
fall far short of that ideal. In truth, he discerns that the destiny 
of Israel lies in the character of the race. Cyrus might conquer 
Babylon and give Israel the deliverance for which they longed. All 
this was but a temporary relief. The outward circumstances of Israel 
might be changed by a Cyrus, but changes were needed within Israel 
before permanent benefit should come. 

“Beggars mounted run their horse to death.” Exiled Israel, 
released, unreformed, and granted any measure of prosperity would 
speedily rush to a state of humiliation as much lower than they then 
knew as their prosperity might give them momentum. 

The question which haunts the prophet was: How is Israel to be 
transformed? What power is sufficient for this work? In chaps. 49, 
50 the conception of the Servant is fluid. In Israel is to arise an 
agency for the transformation of the race and realization of its ideal. 
Indeed, such powers are already in operation. His mind continues its 
struggle with the problem. At the point he has reached in his thought 
by 52:13 his thought has crystallized. It is through a leader in 
whom the ideal of Israel is first of all realized. All the greatness in 
the history of Israel had been brought to pass through the agency of 
God-sent leaders who had gained power for Israel and molded the 
race. Two such leaders had marked the great epochs of Israel’s his- 


. tory, Moses and David. They had passed through periods of humilia- 


tion on the way to their positions of preéminence and power. Moses 
rejected, exiled forty years, on returning had to persuade Israel agains 
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themselves to follow him when he would lead them forth from their 
Egyptian bondage. David, the darling of Israel, hated and persecuted 
by Saul, unregarded through seven years of kingship at Hebron, was at 
length accepted by the nation as its chosen king. These two men had 
been the epoch-makers of Israel’s external history. They had aroused 
national spirit, unified and concentrated it, and so modified the race 
ideals that they were regarded as the two epoch-makers of the race. 

The work of each had involved religious elements. From the first 
had come the recognition that Jehovah, the God of Israel, was right- 
eous and must be served by a righteous life. From the second had 
come the mastery of Canaanite worship by the worship of Jehovah. 
These were not the only men who had come into power through tribu- 
lation. Joseph, Elijah and many another prophet were in the list. 

The work of the new leader needed was to be a greater work than 
had yet been known. There must be an inner transformation of 
Israel, more profound, more comprehensive, than had yet been seen. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, with their teachings about a new covenant and 
a new heart, had shown where the change was to be effected. How 
was this profound radical transformation to be brought about ? 

Power greater than ever Moses or David had known is needed. 
Reformations -like those of Hezekiah and Josiah were useless. In fact, 
a power somewhat different from that of a political or external leader 
is essential in order to do the work which must be done. The 
agents for effecting religious transformation had been chiefly the 
prophets. Elijah had turned the tide against Phoenician Baal-worship, 
but he had secured no profound change in the inner life of Israel. 
In fact, no prophet seems to have wrought deeply in the life of Israel 
during his own generation. On the other hand, while Amos and Hosea 
had failed in Israel, their teachings had great influence on Isaiah and 
others. These three prophets and Micah did not so influence Judah 
as to prevent a bloody reaction of heathenism under Manasseh. Long 
after their death their influence appeared in the reform of Josiah. To 
the company of these four great prophets must be added Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel. The exile had authenticated the teachings of them all. The 
people had begun to do them due reverence, as is evident from the 
words of Zechariah less than twenty years after the return from exile, 

The prophets had received reproach and abuse from the race 
which they wished to benefit. However much they were dishonored 
during their lifetime, God had authenticated them by history, so that 
after their death they attained the power and honor of which they 
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were worthy during their life. An earnest mind inspired to true 
insight would probably not fail to see that the vicarious element in 
life is an essential condition to deep and permanent power over men, 
and that the power sought for the transformation of Israel must come 
in this way. 

Here a question arises: Was there any person in whom this experi- 
ence was being realized? Was there anyone in whom the prophet 
was centering his hopes? It may be that popular hopes were directed 
toward Zerubbabel or Joshua the highpriest. Here, however, the Ser- 
vant has neither royal nor priestly office, but his function is prophetic. 
Neither Zerubbabel nor Joshua realized this feature of the Servant’s 
personality. Could it be that the prophet thought that he or any 
other prophet was filling out his description of the Servant? There 
is no proof that he believed this possible. This author, while working 
for the end which was the longing of his heart, looks also for an ideal 
prophet who should be set apart for the great work from before birth, 
as Jeremiah had been, but who should accomplish such a transforma- 
tion as never yet had been seen, and gather in nations to the service of 
Jehovah as nobody had ever tried to do. 

Ezekiel had sketched the ideal commonwealth of Israel in chaps. 
40-48 of his book, gathering features from the entire past history of 
Israel and modeling them for his purpose. With a somewhat similar 
selective method Deutero-Isaiah brings together such features of experi- 
ence in life and service as had proved to be elements of power in pre- 
ceding prophets, and forms from them a picture of the work and career 
of the prophet who shall be able completely to accomplish the great 
work on which our prophet had set his heart. 

The picture may well remind one of Plato’s ideally righteous man. 
It goes beyond that. This author carries the experience of his ideal 
righteous man to the hard and bitter end which had already been 
experienced by more than one- prophet, and he brings into the ideal 
the satisfaction of that yearning which every soul has to enter into the 
fruits of his labors. The death which closes the task and secures its 
success shall not end his presence with the scene of his toils and suf- 
ferings. Rather he shall enter into the complete enjoyment of perfect 
success and all its results. 

Just here is the crucial point with a theory of the individual Ser- 
vant. What is the life after death, the sharing of spoil with the great 
ones of earth? May it be explained as such glory and influence as 
came to Moses, David, to Elijah, Isaiah, and those other prophets whose 
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honor and power increased with the centuries? This is worthy of con- 
sideration. It seems hardly sufficient. May it be that the prophet 
rose to such faith as the author of Ps. 16, and felt, for a brief time 
at least, that the man who should accomplish the work which he rep- 
resents in vss. 1-11 as accomplished by the Servant could not be per- 
mitted to pass into ignorance of the results of his work and suffer the 
loss of rewards which were suitable to the great benefactors of the race ; 
and so he attained to the faith that such a Servant might overcome the 
shock of death and attain the greatest honors and prizes of the world ? 

It certainly seems to us that this explanation is harmonious with all 
the elements of the problem and presents the least difficulty, while 
that presented by Dr. Marti presents the greatest difficulties of any 
theory. 


F. B. DEnNto. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Me. 
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THE WORLD AND THE INDIVIDUAL. Gifford Lectures, delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen. By Josian Royce. First 
Series: The Four Historical Conceptions of Being. New York: 
Macmillan, 1899. Pp. xvi+588. $3, net. 

Tuis volume bears as subtitle “The Four Historical Conceptions 
of Being.” These, as here stated, are realism, mysticism, critical 
rationalism, and idealism as held by Professor Royce —“ that concrete 
conception of being which to my mind constitutes idealism.” The 
author, speaking of this arrangement, says: “I believe this aspect of 
these lectures to be in many respects a novelty in discussion.” Well, 
we have no objection to it on the ground of novelty, but, taken on its 
merits, from a real philosophical point of view it seems somewhat 
superficial and arbitrary. For instance, take the case of Plato; while 
he is usually regarded as the first great idealist, Professor Royce 
classes him as a realist, but “history shows that the rigid world of 
Platonic ideas, when viewed by later speculation, began ere long to glow 
like sunset clouds, with the light of the divine presence, and Neopla- 
tonism already called the ideas the thoughts of God” (p. 262). And 
again: “ Plato’s conception of being, while technically realistic, con- 
tains tendencies that inevitably lead to the differentiation of other onto- 
logical conceptions, and so our present third conception of being is in 
part due to Plato” (p. 228). We do notin the meantime discuss these 
statements or ask whether the world of Plato’s ideas was as “rigid” as 
the term “realist” implies, but we hold that such divisions must not 
be pressed too far. In fact, it is difficult to fix any of the great repre- 
sentative thinkers into the conventional compartments which such a 
classification creates. Take the case of Spinoza. Surely he was in a 
very real sense a rationalist; here we meet him first among the 
realists, and later he appears in the glorious company of mystics. 
Kant is a realist in virtue of “the things in themselves” (p. 63), but 
he is a critical rationalist in virtue of other elements in his system (p. 
233). Perhaps this does not show that the classification is useless, but 
it certainly proves that it is abstract and needs careful handling. Pro- 
fessor Royce handles it effectively for his own purpose, which is to show 
that the first three conceptions are unsatisfactory, and that whatever 
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element of truth there is in them is gathered up into his own higher 
theory. Severe critics might contend that much of the effect is rhe- 
torical rather than logical. Each of the three systems receives sen- 
tence and dismissal. (1) “The realistic definition of being, simply 
and rigidly applied, destroys its own entire realm, denies its own pre- 
suppositions, and shows us as its one unquestionable domain the 
meaningless wilderness of absolute nothingness.” (2) Mysticism is 
sympathetically treated ; it has more affinity with Professor Royce’s own 
views, and the average reader will probably find the chapter on “ The 
Unity of Being” the most interesting and stimulating. It illustrates 
very fully the statement that “ mysticism as a mere doctrine of edifica- 
tion is indeed not philosophy. Yeta philosophy has been based upon 
it.” This, however, is the conclusion reached: “If mysticism is to 
escape from its own finitude and really is to mean by its absolute being 
anything but a mere nothing, its account of being must be so amended 
as to involve the assertion that our ideas are not merely false, and that 
we are already, even as finite, in touch with reality.” (3) Critical 
rationalism is condemned because “in defining possibilities of experi- 
ence it tells you only mere abstract universals. But a mere universal 
is so far a bare what. One wants to make more explicit the ¢has, to 
find something individual.” After all this we are told that “for us 
the road must still prove long.” We cannot follow all the windings 
of the path or do more than ask the question : Does Professor Royce’s 
form of idealism bring us to the end of the road or within sight of the 
end? We knowthat many students of philosophy will be dissatisfied with 
the treatment that Kant receives in this volume from one whose business 
it is to deal with the history of philosophy. The chief task of criticism, 
however, when it examines our author’s discussion of “The Internal 
and External Meaning of Ideas,” will be to decide whether, besides 
emphasizing in many poetic and suggestive passages the concreteness of 
experience and the elements of will and aspiration in mental life, he 
has really solved his problem. It is true, as he insists, that our knowl- 
edge is never perfect and our ideals never completely realized, but are 
we therefore doomed to seek for reality in a “beyond”? Does not 
the rational principle involved in present experience link us to reality? 
Sometimes he seems to assert this in highly rhetorical style (p. 356), 
but on the whole he appears to base his demonstration of the Absolute 
on the limitations and incompleteness of human experience (pp. 297, 
298, etc.), and many will find it hard to reach the Absolute through 
Mr. Royce’s “finite ideas.” 
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However, we have said sufficient to show that this is a vigorous 
contribution to philosophical discussion which raises in a fresh form 
many old problems, and demands, as it will no doubt receive, fair criti- 
cism from those whose special vocation it is to deal with such ques- 
tions. If there is a growing interest in these questions, it is a healthy 
sign. It is not given to many to make a permanent contribution in 
the highest realms of thought, but the man who quickens our thinking 
powers and gives us a wider outlook renders real service; for the value 
of such discussions is not to be measured by information imparted or 
formal solutions attained, but by the increase of energy and hopeful- 
ness in men who feel that there is no escape from these great prob- 
lems. “For in the victorious warfare with finitude consists the 
perfection of the spirit” (p. 382). 


W. G. JorDAN. 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 


Kingston, Ontario. 


ALLGEMEINE GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE MIT BESONDERER 
BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER RELIGIONEN. Von PauL DEussEN. 
Erster Band, erste Abteilung: Allgemeine Einleitung und 
Philosophie des Veda bis auf die Upanishads; zweite Abtei- 
lung: Die Philosophie der Upanishads. Leipzig: Brock- 
haus, 1894, 1899. Pp. xvi + 336; xii+ 368. M. 16. 

THE introduction to Professor Deussen’s work indicates how 
generously he proposes to interpret the word “allgemeine.” Most 
historians of philosophy slip very rapidly over the oriental field in order 
seriously to begin their exposition with the Greek thinkers. Not so 
Deussen. He divides his subject into five main sections: Indian 
philosophy, Greek philosophy, philosophy of the Bible, medizval 
philosophy, modern philosophy. In connection with the first part he 
proposes to discuss Chinese philosophy. Under the third come the 
religion and philosophy of Egypt and the Iranian Weltanschauung, 
along with Mosaism, Judaism, and Christianity. How fully these usu- 
ally neglected sections are likely to be treated is illustrated by these 
two parts of the first volume filling more than 600 pages, in which but 
two out of three divisions of Indian philosophy alone are expounded. 
It is true that the author is primarily an Indianist, which fact may lead 
him to dwell more fully on the Indian ideas. Moreover, there can be 
no doubt on the part of any reader that he is profoundly impressed 
with their unusual value in the philosophical realm. 
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Professor Deussen’s point of view is suggested in the following 
words, with which concludes his preliminary survey of the course of 
philosophic thinking: “Im Gegensatze zu ihnen (d. h. Fichte, Hegel, 
Herbart) ist Schopenhauer zundchst bestrebt, Kant véllig zu verstehen, 
und das eigentliche Fundament seiner Lehre von der Uberwucherung 
durch missverstandene Traditionen zu befreien; dann aber fiihrt er 
von diesem Fundamente aus Kants Gedanken in der von diesem selbst 
angedeuteten Richtung weiter und zu Ende, der Art, dass Kant der 
Begriinder, Schopenhauer der Vollender eines einheitlichen, durchaus 
auf der Erfahrung gegriindeten, durchaus mit sich selbst iibereinstim- 
menden metaphysischen Lehrsystemes ist, welches in seinem prak- 
tischen Teile als ein seiner ganzen Tiefe nach auf wissenschaftlicher 
Grundlage erneutes Christentum erscheint und fiir absehbare Zeiten 
die Grundlage alles wissenschaftlichen und religidsen Denkens der 
Menschheit werden und bleiben wird” (J, i, p. 23). 

In the two parts of his first volume the author has furnished an 
analysis and exposition of the early thought of India which in thorough- 
ness, breadth, historical insight, and sympathetic appreciation has 
never been approached. He begins with the Vedas as his first period, 
finding in the later hymns the germs of philosophic ideas which after- 
ward flourished and were fruitful in his second period, the time of 
the Brahmanas, reaching its height and conclusion in the Upanishads. 
Of course, many scholars have handled the different parts here brought 
under review, in some cases with greater fulness, and one cannot point 
to a large amount of new material now for the first time presented, 
but nowhere has the whole been put together as here and treated in 
its historical development. And even in its several divisions, particu- 
larly in the analysis of the teaching of the Brahmanas and the histori- 
cal organization of the doctrines of the Upanishads, a work has been 
done which is of the highest value. A perfect flood of quotations is 
spread over the pages; in the case of many of the hymns poetical 
translations are given; many of these are translated here for the first 
time; and scarcely a passage of importance is missing. Certainly the 
volumes contain the most available conspectus of materials bearing on 
Indian religions and philosophies down to and including the Upani- 
shads that can be found in a modern European language. No student 
of the subject can afford to neglect this treatise, and in possession of 
it he will have what will enable him to dispense with a library of super- 
ficial discussions and will prepare him for the profitable use of more 
detailed works on the special sections. 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Evo.ution. By Frank B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt. London: 
Methuen, 1900. Pp. 301. 3s. 6d. 

THE title of this book is misleading, for there is little in it that con- 
cerns the theory of science that passes under the name of “evolution.” 
Instead we have presented a discussion of how the thoughts and actions 
of a man will be modified who, accepting the theory of evolution, 
“wishes to do his best in the world.” The book is therefore not one 
of science, but rather of philosophy, with a leaning toward the practical 
discussion of man’s attitude and conduct through life. 

The exposition of the theory of evolution is fairly accurate; indeed, 
it is founded chiefly upon the essays of Huxley, and consequently 
could hardly fail in this respect. The author is greatly troubled over 
the stoicism characteristic of many great scientific minds; a stoicism 
founded on the scientist’s unfailing confidence in the uniformity of 
nature. It is difficult to understand why this confidence should be 
called faith, and faith of the same character as that which leads to the 
acceptance of a religious creed or certain principles of conduct. The 
confidence of the scientist is based on all the evidence that can be 
gathered ; it has been strengthened with every year’s advance ; it would 
cease if a single exception were found to the established laws. This 
confidence has little or nothing in common, as a psychological process, 
with faith in a divine purpose, and Mr. Jevons is not convincing in his 
attempt to place the mental attitudes in the same class. 

If it is one of the chief purposes of the book to establish an agree- 
ment between the “ethical process” and the “ cosmic process,” the con- 
clusion is not completely satisfactory. But it is important to note how 
little a theory of conduct is affected by such a discussion. The atti- 
tude of optimism or pessimism rests with the individual’s temperament 
rather than with a line of argument. 

It must be confessed that the book seems very long for the conclu- 
sions summarized in the last chapter. B. M. Davis. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


EruHics AND ReE.icion. A Collection of Essays by Sir JoHN 
SEELEY, Dr. Fetrx ADLER, Mr. W. A. SALTER, PROFESSOR 
HENRY SIDGWICK, PROFESSOR G. von GiIzycKI, Dr. BERNARD 
BosANQuET, Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN, Dr. STANTON COIT, AND 
PRoFEsSOR J. H. MuiRHEAD. Edited by'the Society of Ethi- 
cal Propagandists. London: Sonnenschein, 1900. Pp.324. 5s. 


WE have in this book twelve essays by nine men. The preface 
states that ‘‘the majority of these essays were written ten years ago; 
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they then gave character and direction to the ‘ethical movement.’” It 
also calls attention to “their remarkable unity and striking reinforce- 
ment of one another.” The names of the authors are a sufficient 
guarantee of the ability of the discussions, while the title of the book 
suggests its importance and in a measure its special aim. That aim is 
not primarily to establish a theory of religion or ethics, but rather to 
contribute to the right direction and greater efficiency of the so-called 
“ethical movement” or “Ethical Society.” This “movement” or 
“society,” constituting a general ethical organization and comprising 
local organizations, is intended to have the care and cure of the moral 
life of the race, just so fast and far as the race can be brought within 
its sphere of influence. This gospel of the moral life is to be kept 
utterly distinct from the gospel of the religious life. It will know 
nothing of God or of gods. Its members may believe in God, but, as 
members, they must not confess him or commend a religious life. The 
purely ethical element of Christianity and of every other religion is to 
be incorporated in the ethical gospel, provided it rests exclusively on 
moral intuitions. Such intuitions are the ultimate revelation, not only 
as to principles, but also as to their application to life. The light of 
the world is simply the light of ethical intuition. It is not necessary 
that all members of the ethical church should distinctly see and say 
this. To insist upon this would shut out many Christian men whose 
moral ideas and life are good and whose coéperation is desirable ; and, 
as Felix Adler says, “‘codperation for moral ends is the aim of the 
societies.” 

Most of the essays lay special emphasis upon those moral ends 
which are immediately practical, appearing in conduct and character. 
Some of them, however, recognize more distinctly the significance of 
such moral ends as are theoretical and as include right views of the 
ultimate nature of moral life and its principles. These strenuously 
urge the independence of morality, the necessity of disowning its reli- 
gious basis. They maintain rightly that, if the “ethical movement” 
is by itself adequate for the perfection of man, it must be ultimate and 
can exert its transforming power to the full only as its independence 
is recognized and emphasized both practically and theoretically. Thus, 
while Seeley, Adler, and Salter, in a measure Sidgwick also, in both 
matter and manner keep clear of a polemic attitude toward that faith 
and practice which make God the ultimate, and which find no hope in 
ethical principles alone apart from the eternal God in whose nature is 
their eternal home, some of the others, perhaps more logically, assail 
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such faith and practice. Stanton Coit says: “We set righteousness up 
as an object of worship.” He admits that “he who sets up God or 
Christ as an object of worship thereby implicitly enthrones righteous- 
ness,’ but he thus makes the worship of the being of no account 
and urges that it shall not be an element in “the bond of religious 
union.” Leslie Stephen suggests that ‘‘a respectable society of today” 
would be “more likely to send for the police,” if the best representa- 
tive of “the ideas of the early “Christians” were to appear, than to wor- 
ship Christ if he should appear. The book is full of thought and will 
inspire thought. It cannot fail to be helpful, especially to those who 
are the farthest removed from agreement with its distinctive claims. 


Geo. D. B. PEPPER. 
WATERVILLE, ME. 


BupDHA AND Buppuism. By ArruuR LILLiz. (‘The World’s 
Epoch-Makers.”) New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. ix + 
223. $1.25. 


THE DxHAMMA OF GOTAMA THE BUDDHA AND THE GOSPEL OF 
Jesus THE CuristT. A Critical Inquiry into the Alleged Rela- 
tions of Buddhism with Primitive Christianity. By CHARLES 
Francis AIKEN, S.T.D. Boston: Marlier & Co., 1900. 


Pp. xvii+ 348. $2. 

Ir is seldom that the poison and the antidote are found in so close 
proximity as in the case of these two volumes on Buddhism. That a 
life of Buddha and an exposition of his relation to the religion he 
founded should find a place in a series of volumes on the ‘ World’s 
Epoch-Makers” is thoroughly proper. That in such a volume the 
influence of Buddha’s system upon the world should be described is 
equally appropriate. But what has Mr. Lillie done to meet these most 
desirable, nay even indispensable, requirements? In very truth, less 
than nothing. A jumble of incoherent observations based on late 
and untrustworthy authorities, a mass of inferences and assumptions 
with no basis at all, an absurd and irrational series of comparisons 
with Christianity, presented in language unwarrantably borrowing New 
Testament phrases and leaving utterly false impressions—this is what 
Mr. Lillie has brought forth in Buddha and Buddhism —a libel equally 
on Buddhism and on Christianity. It is enough to state the two main 
positions of the book: (1) primitive Buddhism was theistic, and the 
atheistic element was deliberately interpolated in the earlier theistic 
literature ; (2) Christianity is Buddhism sifted through Jewish Essenism. 
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Nothing could be farther from ascertained and scientifically verified 
facts on the subject. One can hardly find terms in which to character- 
ize the procedure which puts these things forth positively and dog- 
matically in a work intended for popular reading. 

Dr. Aiken, evidently without any idea of traversing the views of 
Mr. Lillie in this his latest volume, has really furnished a complete 
and overwhelming refutation of it. He has done more, for his exposi- 
tion of Buddhism is one of the best pieces of work on the subject in 
moderate compass that is available anywhere. He has studied the 
sources ; he has worked with the masters; he has put his results in 
admirable order, and clothed them in clear English. This exposition 
of Buddhism fills 169 pages of his book. The remaining 150 pages 
are occupied with an examination of “the alleged relations of Buddhism 
with Christianity.” In it he is not satisfied with controverting the 
broad and baseless generalizations and allegations of such writers as 
- Mr. Lillie; he has hunted down their quotations, studied the contexts, 
and made his comparisons at first hand. In some cases he has found 
these quotations garbled ; others have been misinterpreted ; in others 
the context alters the significance. All this work he has done more 
thoroughly than any of his predecessors. It is to be hoped that he 
has done it once for all. But we have a secret fear that Mr. Lillie 
cannot be reached by rational argument, and will serenely continue to 


make other books out of the same flimsy material as before. At any rate, 
Dr. Aiken has performed a much-needed task so neatly and solidly as 
to put every lover of truth and fact in his debt. One must not fail to 
notice the twenty pages of bibliography at the end of the book—an 
invaluable list. 


GEORGE S. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ARARAT UND Masis. Studien zur armenischen Altertumskunde 
und Litteratur. Von FrigepRicH Murap. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1900. Pp. 104. M. 7. 

Tus book, written soberly and with learning, explores the origin 
and literary history of that part of the Noachian legend which relates 
to Mount Ararat. Incidentally is given a good résumé of all we know 
both from the cuneiform inscriptions and from ancient writers of the 
earliest history of the Armenian race. 

The following are some of the points which the writer, with clear- 
ness and complete mastery of the old Armenian literature, enforces: 
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(1) Ararat is the name, not of a mountain, but of a region or canton of 
old Armenia, which extended along the river Araxes. In the cunei- 
form texts it was the land of Urartu, the Alarodii of Herodotus, iii, 94, 
and vii, 79. (2) The original reading of the LXX in Gen. 8:4 was 
to the effect that the ark rested on the mountains of Ararat: émi ra dpy 
tov ’Apapar (not ra ’Apapar); for so the old Armenian version renders 
it, and so Jerome understood it. To anyone acquainted with Armenia, 
to speak of Ararat as a mountain is as if you spoke of Wales as such, 
The Armenian name for the double peak called in Europe Ararat, the 
greater and the lesser, has ever been Masikh or Masis, the first of these 
two forms being a plural. (3) The Armenians had their own native 
legend of a flood and of an ark which rested on Masis — this at least as 
early as the first century of our era, long centuries before they adopted 
Christianity. Their neighbors equated this Armenian legend with the 
biblical one, and Josephus, Antig. Jud., I, go ff. (1, 3, 5) even asserts 
that the Armenians themselves called the place where the navigator of . 
their ark—whom he identifies with Noah—stepped out by the name 
droBarypwv, a true rendering of Nachidschewan, Ptolemy’s Nagovdva, 
which lies southeast of Masis, about sixty miles from the summit. Jew- 
ish influence cannot possibly have led the Armenians at so remote a 
date to invent such a place-name, and give such an interpretation of 
it. (4) The Syrians of the east Tigris had floating among them, inde- 
pendently of the Jewish legend, a native story of a flood and of an ark 
which rested on the Djidi mountain in the land of Kardu. Under the 
influence of this Syrian form of the legend, especially in the second 
and later centuries, Armenia and Ararat, Djdidi and the land of Kardu 
(z. e., Gordyene), were all confused together; and this confusion is met 
with in Josephus, in Berosus (as cited in the Armenian form of Euse- 
bius’ Chronicon), and in the Jewish Aramaic Targums. The confusion, 
however, is relatively late, and does not represent the earlier form of 
the biblical myth, which clearly centered around a peak in Ararat and 
not in Gordyene, which lies far away to the southeast. (5) The 
Armenians themselves never identified the mountain on which the ark 
of Noah rested with their own Masis before the eleventh century. 
They located it instead, no doubt under Syrian influence, in Gordyene. 
In their fifth-century writers we have many descriptions of the prov- 
ince of Ararat, but no allusion to Noah and his ark. A passage of 
Faustus, the historian (about 450 A. D.), relating that the ark rested 
on the mountain of Ararat in the land of Kardu, is an interpolation. 
Murad denies that the biblical form of the myth directly flowed from 
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the forms in which the cuneiform inscriptions and Berosus give it, but 
admits that it is derived from an older form, from which those also were 
ultimately derived. As to why the Jews connected the ark of Noah with 
the mountains of Ararat or Urartu—a country with which they were, it 
is clear from the references in 2 Kings 19: 37 and Jer. 51 : 27, quite well 
acquainted — Murad pronounces no definite opinion. Nor does he sug- 
gest a reason which appears to me to be plausible why the Armenians, 
after they had been Christianized, abstained from the identification, 
hinted at in Josephus and accepted by Jerome, of Noah’s mountain 
with their own Masis. Their reason, I believe, was this, that Masis 
was already the scene of a similar and native Armenian legend, with 
which on religious grounds they scrupled to identify the story they 
now read in the Scriptures. Masis was anyhow a center and focus of 
pagan myths and cults, which the author enumerates; and it was only 
in the eleventh century, after these had vanished from the popular 
mind, that the Armenian theologians ventured to locate on its eternal 
snows the resting-place of Noah’s ark. 


F. C. CONYBEARE. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


Oxford, Eng. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE Hoty Scrip- 
TURES. By Rev. Francis E. Gicor. New York: Ben- 
ziger, 1900. Pp. 606. $2 net. 4 

Tuis is the first of a series of three volumes projected by the same 
author on biblical introduction. The volume in hand is divided into 
three parts: (1) “ Biblical Canonics,” (2) “ Biblical Textual Criticism,” 
and (3) “ Biblical Hermeneutics ;” to these are added an appendix on 

“Biblical Inspiration,” and also nineteen plates, taken chiefly from 

Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts. The point of view of 

the author is that of a Roman Catholic. Hestarts out with the premises 

and the methods of one who believes in the authority and inspiration of 
the church with as much tenacity as he does in these elements of the Bible. 

On the basis of these premises he examines the so-called Protestant 

positions, especially those advocated by the biblical criticism of the 

day. With commendable fairness he shows from his point of view the 
weakness of the Protestant position and the strength of his own. The 
work contains no new material. The author has as a rule made use of 
the latest French, German, and English works touching his theme, 
and presents his material in an orderly and systematic manner, suit- 
able for class-room and text-book methods. It is to be regretted that 
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a work of such proportions and of so large general value should be 
marred by so many errors, mainly typographical. We have noted errors 
in the breathings and accent of Greek words on pp. 11, 17, 26, 51, 
96, 101, 127 (five of them), 220, 223-5, 267. The writing and pointing 
of Hebrew words are too often incorrect, as for instance on pp. 27, 
268, note 1. Leipzig is spelled with an s. The reference under? at 
bottom of p. 48 should be, not “ Kirkpatrick,” but “ Ryle,” Zhe Canon 
of the Old Testament. In his discussion of the Old Testament in 
the church we find no reference to Diestel, Geschichte des Alten Testa- 
mentes in der christlichen Kirche, one of the most useful works of the 
last century on this theme. 


Ira M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das Bucu Jesata. Erklart von Kart Marti. (=“ Kurzer Hand- 
Commentar zum Alten Testament,” Lieferung 10.) Tibin- 
gen: Mohr, 1900. Pp. xxvi-+ 428. Subscriptionspreis, M. 
5.40; Einzelpreis, M. 7. 

A cuRSORY examination of this volume brings to light an elaborate 
analysis of the book of Isaiah occupying 4 pages, 11 pages of intro- 
ductory discussion, a running commentary filling 414 pages, and an 
index 14 pages in length. The analysis at the beginning of the 
volume and the index at the end are full, and decidedly better than 
the average. 

The introduction presents the critical view already made familiar to 
us by Duhm and Cheyne. The position set forth is that Isaiah, whose 
prophetic activity began as early as 740 B. C., accomplished his mission, 
as other prophets had done, by oral utterance, which was, in some 
measure, put on record and circulated among disciples, and thus dis- 
seminated among them, but never compiled by him. These utterances, 
thus put into circulation, constitute the kernel of the book of Isaiah. 
This kernel is found in various portions of chaps. 1-31, and is assigned 
to the period beginning shortly prior to 734 B. C. and extending to 
701. In comparing the list of verses assigned to this kernel with that 
in Cheyne, it will be seen that, while Cheyne gives 273 verses, or parts 
of verses, to Isaiah, Marti diminishes the number to not over 240. 

It is said that the section chaps. 1-27 was completed scarcely before 
100 B. C., and the section chaps. 28-35 can be little older. The 
demerits of this particular position have been fairly stated by Professor 
G. A. Smith in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, pp. 487, 488. 
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Deutero-Isaiah, chaps. 40-55, with the exception of a few additions, 
is declared a unit, out of which neither the Ebed-Yahweh songs nor 
chaps. 49-55 are to be cut. The date assigned is about 540, when the 
power of Cyrus was in the ascendant. Trito-Isaiah, chaps. 56-66, is 
dated between 458 and 445 B.C. 

The mechanical execution of the body of the commentary is a 
model. The omission ofa translation allows the exposition to be printed 
in large clear type, while summaries of sections and discussions, aside 
from the direct exposition of the verses, are put in smaller type. There 
are occasional translations of poetical passages in the earlier chapters. 
The chief value of the book is for the study of words or phrases. Its 
nearest kinship to other commentaries is probably to that of Duhm, 
which it excels, though it is not to be preferred to the “ Kurzgefasste 
exegetische Handbuch,” whether the fifth edition by Dillmann or the 
sixth by Kittel. 

The exposition of phrases is often happy, as in 40:31, "28 ‘S>" 
p-ws5, “they put forth pinion feathers like eagles ;” yet there are 
exceptions, as in the case of MAN, 42:3. According to the testimony 
of the concordances, this phrase does not occur elsewhere, and the 
context must determine the specific meaning of the phrase. ‘“ Accord- 
ing to truth,” objectively, “ with truth,” 2. ¢., “ with reality,” is rejected 
“because the contrast with error is foreign to the context,” and it is 
defined subjectively, “faithfully.” A moment’s reflection makes it 
evident that there is no contrast with unfaithfulness in the context, 
and, since there is no other ground for the interpretation given, it is 
unproven. The possibilities of the context have not been exhausted. 
U5W in vss. 1 and 4 is an emphatic word. DSWD NLW, vs. 3, is 
likewise emphatic; after the denial that the Servant will deal harshly 
with the feeble and despairing, it affirms that he will bestow justice 
with truth ; ¢. ¢., real justice, and not the harsh substitute for it often 
given. 

Precisely here is a deficiency sometimes apparent in this commen- 
tary as well as in many another in greater degree. It is not a question 
of scholarship, or of criticism in the ordinary sense. It is a failure 
properly to recognize the operations of the constructive imagination 
in the writings under consideration. One learns that he cannot trust 
them to enter into the moods and sentiments of the author which are 
behind his words, and which are often deeper than his conscious thoughts 
even, with the consequence that the deeper meaning of the context is 
overlooked, and its superficial aspect rules the exegesis. Perhaps this 
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is a penalty for the attainment of a skill which can determine the exact 


amount of the kernel of Isaiah.” 
F. B. DENIo. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Me. 


Das Bucu EzrcuieL. Uebersetzt und erklart. Von RicHarp 
KRAETZSCHMAR. (=‘‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” III. Abtheilung, ‘‘Die prophetischen Biicher,” 3. 
Band, 1. Theil.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1900. Pp. xv+ 302. M. 6. 

STUDENTS of the Old Testament will gladly welcome another 
volume in this notable series of commentaries. While in some points, 
especially of textual technique, it does not surpass the series of the 
“Kurze Hand-Commentar” edited by Marti, its greater fulness of 
exposition, and its translation of the text, entirely lacking in Marti’s 
series, give it first place among German commentaries on the Old 
Testament. 

The introduction discusses (1) the name and person of Ezekiel, (2) 
the time of Ezekiel, (3) the book of Ezekiel, and (4) the literature on 
the book of Ezekiel. Of these four divisions the third is the only 
one requiring especial attention. After setting forth the usual divisions 
and subdivisions of the book, the author properly states that the mate- 
rial in the main is chronologically arranged. But in special cases it 
is sacrificed to meet the point of view on which like material was 
grouped. On the composition of the book of Ezekiel the author com- 
bats the view of Kuenen, that Ezekiel wrote his book entire, and even 
that of Cornill ( Zindeitung, p. 170), that Ezekiel put it in final shape 
in the twenty-fifth year (of his activity). He maintains that the com- 
pilation of the whole book could not have been done by Ezekiel. 
Evidences of this position are seen in the abrupt breaking off of the 
discourse in 3:15 and 10:7; in the expansion of the call-vision at 
3: 1646-21; the lack of order in chaps. 4f., 44-46; the purposeless 
repetition of the cherubim account in 10:1, 8 ff.; the interpolation of 
I1:1-13 and 14-21 in the temple-vision (chaps. 8-11); the falling 
out of the date in 37:1; and the lack of order in chaps. 38f. As an 
indirect confirmation of his position the author cites the tradition pre- 
served in Baba Bathra (fol. 144, 15a), that in the line of prophets 
Ezekiel follows Jeremiah, but precedes Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, 


*Concerning Marti’s treatment of the term “the Servant of Jehovah” see pp. 
322-327 of this JouRNAL. 
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and that Ezekiel, as well as the twelve and Esther, was written by the 
men of the great synagogue. Another and still stronger argument, says 
the author, for the opinion set forth is the occurrence of duplicate pas- 
sages, parallel texts, etc. Some of the most striking, as noted in the 
commentary, are: 1: 1-3,13f.; 3:4-9; 4:9-17; 6:1 ff.; 7: 1-9; 8:7f.; 
9:5-7; 10:1, 8ff.; 12: 21-27; 17:8-10, 16-20; 18: 21-29; 23: 40— 
443; 24:22-24; 25:3-7; 26: 2-14, 19-21; 30:22-26; 35: 3-15a; 
38f.; 43:18-27; 45:21ff. One of the editions is preserved in a 
shorter form, and speaks of Ezekiel in the third person ; it is perhaps 
a selection out of the more detailed material which Ezekiel uttered. 
Now, since it is impossible that Ezekiel should have compiled two 
differing texts into one whole, the only solution of the matter that 
remains is the assumption of the activity of a redactor. As to the date 
of the activity of this redactor, it can only be said that he did his work 
before the translation of the Septuagint. 

A careful examination of the passages upon which the author bases 
his conclusions reveals the fact that he has minimized the importance of 
three essential facts: (1) that the book of Ezekiel is made up of scores 
of brief as well as of more extended discourses, so that the sudden 
breaking off of a narrative may point rather to the natural end of a short 
discourse than to an interruption of a narrative by an editor; (2) the 
oriental Semitic mind is fond of, and its language always abounds in, 
repetitions, both of thought and of form of speech; to eliminate such 
repetitions is to occidentalize and practically to wipe out one of the 
characteristic charms of oriental Semitic literature; (3) Ezekiel’s 
reflective, detailed method of thought and discourse is not only not a 
method of pure repetition, but a careful balancing of thought on two 
sides of a question under consideration ; such discourses, on no rules 
of literary criticism applicable to Semitic literature, can be classed as 
duplicates. To designate 18: 21-25 and 26-29, or 24:24 and 22, 23, 
as duplicates is to fail to appreciate the finesse of the discourses of 
Ezekiel. 

The translation and the textual and commentarial part of the work 
are the results of great industry, careful philological treatment, and 
due regard to the best literature touching the theme. These are seen 
especially in the discussions of the corrupt text of chaps. 40-46, as 
well as in such passages as 19:10; 28:13, and 31:3, and many other 
isolated passages. 


IrA M. PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Diz APOKRYPHEN UND PSEUDEPIGRAPHEN DES ALTEN TESTA- 
MENTS. In Verbindung mit mehreren Fachgenossen iibersetzt 
und herausgegeben von E. Kaurzscu, Professor der Theolo- 
gie in Halle. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1900. M. 24. 

I. Band: Die Apokryphen. Pp. xxxi+ 507. II. Band: Die 
Pseudepigraphen. Pp. vii -+540. 

THE general plan of this admirable work involves an introduction 
to each one of the various writings it considers, a careful translation 
from the best critical text, and footnotes intended to elucidate rather 
than discuss difficulties. Such a comprehensive treatment is pos- 
sible only for a group of men, and Professor Kautzsch has been aided 
by a number of German scholars. He himself treats First and Third 
Maccabees, and the Hebrew Testament of Naphthali, and also furnishes 
the introduction to the entire work. The value of the work lies, first of 
all, in the fact that it brings into convenient form a literature hitherto 
scattered through a number of works, but much more in the consci- 
entious scholarship displayed by each contributor. To examine the 
work in detail is obviously impossible in a review of reasonable length, 
but a few details may be specified. In his introduction to First Mac- 
cabees Professor Kautzsch favors deriving the name “‘ Maccabees” from 
maqqadt, “the hammerer,” although admitting the force of the deri- 
vation of Professor Curtiss from makhdi. The sources of the book he 
believes it to be impossible to recover, although the author must have 
had written material at his command. Of the twelve letters and the 
one Jewish decree, quoted in the course of the book, about which 
so much debate has gathered, Professor Kautzsch favors the gen- 
uineness of a few, but is suspicious of the majority, at least in their 
present form. He favors Willrich’s identification of 1 Macc. 15: 16 ff. 
with Josephus, Avz., xiv, 8:5, and regards it as referring to the time 
of Hyrcanus II. First Macc. 14: 27 ff. he regards as the addition of a 
later writer, and on the whole favors the view that the work originally 
stopped with 14:15, and even suspects that 13: 30 is the most probable 
conclusion of the original work. The original portion of the book 
would then very possibly have been composed 135-105 B. C., or even 
earlier. In its present state it cannot possibly date later than the last 
years of Herod, and in any case not earlier than 63 B. C. In his exe- 
getical notes Professor Kautzsch has given us information on precisely 
those points upon which it is demanded. These notes are seldom 
more than a line or two in length, but are examples of what should be 
contained in a commentary intended to exhibit results rather than 


processes. 
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This cautious criticism and economy of exegetical detail on the 
part of the editor mark the writers of the other contributions to the 
work. Professor Beer’s introduction to Enoch, for example, though 
brief, is a valuable addition to the recent discussions upon the literary 
characteristics of the book. His analysis is in the main lines that of 
other editors, but he carries his critical division somewhat farther than 
Charles and Schiirer. In his dating of the book, also, he propounds 
no radical theories. Its earliest part (chaps. 92; 93: 1-14; 91: 12-17) 
he holds was written before 167 B. C.; chaps. 85-90, about 135-105 
B. C. The important section, chaps. 37—69, with practically all recent 
critics of first rank, he dates prior to 64 B.C. At the same time he 
refuses to accept Bousset’s suggestion that the references to the Son of 
man are Christian interpolations. The Enoch literature was collected 
into the book, he holds, in northern Palestine between 60 and 70 B. C. 

Of the other contributions to the work it is not possible to speak, 
but attention should perhaps be called to the notes of Professor Kittel 
upon the Psalms of Solomon as models of accuracy and condensation. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Das PassAH-MazzoTH-Fest nach seinem Ursprunge, seiner 
Bedeutung und seiner innerpentateuchischen Entwicklung 
im Zusammenhange mit der israelitischen Kultusgeschichte. 
Von RupoiF SCHAEFER. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1900. 
Pp. vii+ 348. M. 5.60. 

THE usual conclusions of higher criticism are assumed by the 
author as a working hypothesis, with the object, not only of writing a 
history of the passover in Old Testament times, but also of ascertain- 
ing to what extent this history confirms the conclusions assumed at 
the beginning. The passover, it is decided, originated at the exodus 
by changes in an ancient Semitic feast, of which traces have been 
found in Babylonian literature. In meaning it was a memorial of the 
exodus, a pilgrimage feast to be observed at the central sanctuary, and 
an expression of fellowship between Yahweh and his people. The 
modern view, that the later passover was a combination of two feasts, 
the passover, MOH, pre-Mosaic, and the feast of unleavened bread, 
Mis, borrowed from the Canaanites, is explicitly rejected. The 
development in the different documents is regarded as coming largely 
from the codification of the original directions of Moses. The final 
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result in reference to pentateuchal criticism is that the usual chrono- 
logical succession of documents is accepted, but in most cases with 
earlier dates. A large part of the material is regarded as older than 
the literary form, much of it being actually Mosaic. 

The book is comprehensive, thorough, and instructive. Occasion- 
ally it might have been improved by condensation and omissions, and 
sometimes the reasoning is rather strained. But ordinarily the argu- 
ment is careful and discriminating, and the probabilities are usually 
in favorofthe author’s conclusions. The fact that, while the author uses 
the methods of higher criticism, he opposes some of the extreme views 
often associated with it, gives this book great value in reference to the 
pentateuchal problem. 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY. 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY. 


A History oF THE JEWISH PEOPLE DURING THE MACCABEAN 
AND Roman Periops (including New Testament Times). 
By James Stevenson Ricos, D.D. (‘Historical Series for 
Bible Students.””) New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xxi+ 
317. $1.25. 

Proressor Riccs has given us a very readable and comprehensive 
account of the highly important period of which he treats. The vol- 
ume falls into two parts, the Maccabean period and the Roman period, 
each of which is preceded by a brief sketch of the sources at the dis- 
posal of the historian. This sketch does not attempt much critical 
examination of the sources, however, and one is led occasionally to 
regret this lack in the author’s treatment of those persons and move- 
ments our knowledge of which depends upon the testimony of ancient 
enemies. An illustration of this may very fairly be found in Professor 
Riggs’ treatment of the reign of Alexander Janneus. Practically all 
we know of this king comes to us through Josephus, who, as a Pharisee, 
has given us a very unfavorable picture. It is not difficult, however, 
to interpret the facts buried in his gossipy account in a way which, 
despite all allowance for one’s own personal equation, makes Alexan- 
der’s reign a period of the first importance in Jewish constitutional 
development. Perhaps a general criticism to be passed upon Profes- 
sor Riggs’ work is here suggested : while he has used sources as well as 
modern authorities, he seems to have handled them as an expositor 
rather than as a critical historian. 

But when we have said this, we have said about all there is to be 
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said in criticism of the volume. Its scope and proportions are admi- 
rable, and it abounds in the sort of information the biblical student 
needs. If one should differ with the author in an occasional matter of 
historical interpretation —as, for instance, the general character of the 
reign of Herod I. and the procurators—it would be by no means 
certain that Professor Riggs would be the one at fault. It is always 
risky to get behind one’s sources into the motives and prejudices of 
their authors. The author is to be commended, also, for including 
in his work chapters upon the inner life of the Jews during the period 
described. 


SHAILER MATHEws. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz HERRLICHKEIT GottTes. Eine biblisch-theologische Unter- 
suchung ausgedehnt tiber das Alte Testament, die Tar- 
gume, Apokryphen, Apokalypsen und das Neue Testament. 
Von Lic. Dr. FREIHERRN VON GALL. Giessen: Ricker, 
1900. Pp. 109. M. 3.20. 

THIS essay opens with a linguistic investigation as to the meaning 
of the root 45 and its substantive and verbal derivatives. The 
result of this investigation is summed up in the conclusion that 
the primary significance of the root is that of weight or heaviness. 
From this meaning are developed the secondary senses of stateliness, 
honor, and glory; but in every case the derivatives bearing the second- 
ary meaning are conceived in a purely outward manner. Following 
this philological portion of the essay comes the historical one as to 
the usage of the phrase 7{}(7" TAS. This investigation is carried on in 
three distinct stages : (a) in the pre-exilic period, (4) in Ezekiel, and (c) 
in the later and post-exilic literature. The conclusion of this part of the 
investigation is that the phrases in question began as the designation of 
the purely external and physical light accompanying the thunderstorm, 
supposed to be a direct work of Yahweh. This was, of course, at that 
period of the history of the religion of Israel at which Yahweh was 
conceived of simply as the thunder-god, adopted from the Kenites as 
the tribal god of Israel during the sojourn in the wilderness. But 
with Ezekiel the identification of the glory with what we might call 
the light effects of the thunderstorm yields to a more complex con- 
ception. God has a halo of physical light about him, but this is for 
the most part hidden from human eyes, and is to be revealed in the 
rehabilitation of Israel and to take its place in the restored temple 
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(43:5). This the author considers the germ of the messianic con- 
ception of the glory. Henceforth the glory of God, without being 
less physical, is simply concealed for the present in order to be mani- 
fested in the messianic age. The conception thus developed is main- 
tained through the post-exilic literature in the apocrypha, in the 
apocalypses, and in the targums. In the New Testament the same 
underlying external and physical element persists, as the author 
attempts to prove from the discourses of Jesus concerning his second 
advent, and, in fact, from all the references to the glory of God in the 
apostolic age. 

The discussion is full of interest, and leads to some valuable results ; 
but the main generalization of the author is, in our judgment, too 
broad. In the New Testament sphere especially the exegesis of some 
passages has to be forced in order to drive them into line with this 
generalization. Undoubtedly the physical element lies at the basis of 
the notion expressed in the word 8efa, but upon this physical basis is 
built the figurative moral and spiritual superstructure which predomi- 
nates and excludes the mere external element in such passages as 
Rom. 3:7; 11:30; Phil. 1:11, etc. Moreover, the verbal form doegafw 
becomes practically meaningless from the point of view of the physi- 
cal conception. 


A. C. ZENOs. 
THE McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NEw TESTAMENT. By F.Gopert. Vol. 
II: The Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; Division I, 
The Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. Authorized Translation from the French by Wil- 
liam Affleck. New York: Imported by Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xii + 272. $2.50. 

Or the great work on New Testament introduction which the 
gifted Swiss theologian planned as the concluding task of his long 
life, the first volume, dealing with the Pauline epistles, appeared in 
French in 1893 and in an English translation in 1894. The second 
volume was to have dealt with the gospels and Acts, and the third with 
the catholic epistles and Revelation. The second volume was to have 
consisted of two divisions, the first dealing with the synoptic gospels, 
and containing five chapters, dealing respectively with the gospel col- 
lection, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and the relation of the synoptists. 
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The present work contains the first two of these chapters. The author’s 
lamented death interrupted his work, and we have seen no intimation 
that it can be completed from the manuscripts which he left behind. 

Chap. 1 deals with the question whether the church made the gospel 
collection for the purpose of using it as a weapon against Gnosticism 
and Montanism, or whether the unique position acquired by these 
books is due directly to the use of them in the public worship of 
the church, and this in turn to knowledge of their apostolic origin. 
Godet’s discussion of the question is very full, but hardly as judicious 
as full. His decision for the second of the alternatives named, and his 
conclusion that at the end of the first century there existed a gospel 
collection containing our present four gospels and no others, seem 
neither sustained by the evidence advanced nor consistent with the 
whole body of facts. 

Chap. 2 is a full and interesting discussion of the problems con- 
nected with the first gospel. Godet recognizes two strata in the book, 
and distinguishes the original apostolic gospel, written in Aramaic 
early in the sixth decade, from the present Greek gospel, edited at 
Matthew’s suggestion by a disciple of the apostle and put forth 60-68 
A.D. He defends the historical accuracy of the book in most respects, 
but admits a few errors due to the hand of the later editor. His dis- 
cussion of the supernatural birth is one of the least admirable parts of 
the book, damaging a good cause with false assumptions and argu- 
ments which, to say the least, fail to appeal to men of this generation. 

One lays down the volume with regret that an author so equipped 
with learning and insight and a most charming style, albeit he some- 
times marred his work and weakened his case through insufficient 
apprehension of the strength of his opponents’ position, was not spared 
to complete the work he had planned. 


ERNEST D. BurTONn. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE History OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Henry S. Nasu. (=‘ New Testament Hand- 
books,” edited by Shailer Mathews.) New York: Macmillan, 
1900. Pp. xl+192. $0.75. 

Tuis little volume, though not formally so divided, falls naturally 
into two parts. The first five chapters, occupying 100 pages, may be 
called introductory to the remaining six chapters, occupying the other 
89 pages of the book. In the introductory portion the author treats 
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of the following subjects: (1) the relations of criticism and interpre- 
tation ; (2) the Bible definition of revelation and the ideal of Bible 
study that goes with it; (3) howcriticism became necessary ; (4) how 
the possibility of it was given; and (5) how it was realized. The 
remaining part of the book treats of (1) the preliminary work of criti- 
cism ; (2) the turning-point in the course of criticism ; (3) tendencies ; 
(4) schools ; (5) historic spirit ; and (6) the inspiration of criticism. 
The method of treatment is full of interest to the scholar who is 
more or less familiar with universal history and the history of the 
particular subject under treatment, but we can scarcely say that it is 
altogether satisfactory from the point of view of the purpose of the 
book, which, according to the author, is “to make clear to non- 
professional readers the nature of the higher criticism.” It fails at 
two crucial points: first, in the selection and arrangement of the 
materials to be presented, and, secondly, in the style of presentation. 
As to the first, we would point to the disproportion between the general 
and introductory and the special parts of the work. More than half 
of the volume is taken up with a general survey of ecclesiastical and 
theological movements that have a very indirect bearing upon the 
specific theme of the treatise. As to the method of presentation, we 
have to say that the author nowhere gives a clear and scientific defini- 
tion of the higher criticism. The nearest approach he makes to this 
is in the following, which, on the margin, he calls “definition of critt- 
cism”’ (p. 14): “Criticism is that mental process in modern Christianity 
whereby the historic character and true nature of divine revelation is 
appreciated and manifested.” This may bea rhetorical description of 
the author’s idea of what criticism has done, but it is not a definition, 
strictly speaking. Other approaches of the same kind to a definition 
lead to similar vague and illusive descriptions. For instance: “ Criti- 
cism is not this or that opinion, neither is it this or that body of 
opinions. It is an intellectual temperament, a mental disposition” 
(pp. 84, 85); or: “The gist of criticism consists in the direct applica- 
tion of scientific methods to the sacred books” (p. 101). If Professor 
Nash had told us what these scientific methods are and how they are 
correctly applied, he might have approximated that clear conception 
which he has avowedly aimed to give to “the non-professional reader.” 
In general, the author’s style is not adapted to such scientific and 
historical work as he has undertaken to do in the present volume. It 
is too rhetorical, epigrammatic, and flashy, and therefore misleading. 
What is especially needed in this field is a concise, but clear and full, 
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statement of the historical facts as to the origin and progress of the 
higher criticism of the New Testament. As we have already said, this 


book does not adequately supply this need. 
A. C. ZENOs. 
THE McCorRMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


DER ABENDLANDISCHE TEXT DER APOSTELGESCHICHTE UND DIE 
Wir-QUELLE. Von Aucust Pott. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. 
Pp. 88. M. 3. 

“Ir is interesting to observe,” says Dr. J. Rendell Harris, “how, 
in questions of textual criticism, all roads lead to the origin of the 
much-debated Western readings.” Certain it is that the majority of 
New Testament critics appear to be at present traversing this interest- 
ing thoroughfare. The novice is wont to conclude from the name 
“Western” that said readings are farthest removed, both in respect of 
locality and time of origin, from those which prevailed in the apostolic 
age. When, however, he finds that the Western text was first prevalent 
in the most eastern of all Christian communities, and that as early 
perhaps as the first half of the second century, he begins to understand 
the real reason for the enthusiasm of his masters over things unfortu- 
nately styled “Western.” A vast amount of work is at present pro- 
ceeding in the reéxamination and collation of minuscle texts, with 
particular reference to any added light they may bring to the solution 
of the problems connected with the original text of the Acts of the 
apostles. 

August Pott, Adjunct im Kénigl. Domkandidatenstift zu Berlin, 
has undertaken this work, and, in particular in the English university 
libraries, in a spirit and method at once original and suggestive. In 
his Studie under review the long-esteemed thirteenth-century minuscle 
of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, known as Clarke 9 (Grk. Act. 58) is 
discussed in its relation to the Western type of readings recognized in 
Acts. As is abundantly manifest from the author’s collation of the 
MS. with Tischendorf’s text of Acts (eighth edition), the first twelve 
and the last six chapters reflect generally the ordinary type of text, 
whereas the intervening ten show exceptional bias toward the Western 
type. 

Pott’s collation and exhaustive description of the MS. which he 
designates as O are the indispensable and permanent features of his 
contribution, and show his recognition of the true method in such 
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discussion, which places beside the special pleading of the advocate all 
the data contained in the document under review. 

Pott’s particular contention is that the Western text of Acts, pre- 
served in Codex Bezz, is inferior to and of later origin than that 
prevailing in the original sources to which O bears testimony. He 
finds O closely related to the emended form of the Philoxenian Syriac, 
as well as to Minuscle 137 of Milan, and cleverly presses the claims of 
his group-combination OM Ph as against D and its supporters, where they 
differ. This favorite group, moreover, is found to reflect, in its purest 
extant form, Luke’s Acta Pauli based upon Luke’s personal notes 
(Wir-Bericht), and which was afterward worked up, with additional 
matter, into our Acts of the apostles. 

For originality and ingenuity, in his attempted solution of the 
intricate matters involved, Pott is worthy to be named in the same 
class with such masters of the craft as Spitta, Jiingst, and Wendt. 


Cuas. F. SITTERLY. 
MADISON, N. J. 


DIE QUELLE DER KANONISCHEN KINDHEITSGESCHICHTE JESUS’. 
Von Lupwic Conrapy. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1900. Pp. x+342. M. 8. 

Tuis book is not presented in the spirit of controversy nor to over- 
throw the theory of Resch’s Kindheitsevangelium. While the author 
deems Resch’s theory inadequate, he nevertheless agrees with Resch in 
postulating a Hebrew original. The material is treated under four 
main divisions: (1) the tracing of a source in the canonical childhood 
story; (2) the source in its relation to the canonical story; (3) the 
justification of the choice of source; and (4) a study of the source by 
itself. 

In the first division the author points out that Matthew merely 
refers to an already well-known infancy story, and, according to his 
custom, endeavors to legitimize the same by quoting Old Testament 
prophecy. Were Matthew the first-hand narrator of such important 
and startling facts, he would have had to amplify his narrative. That 
he has a Greek source is indicated by his explanation of such terms as 
“Jesus” and “Immanuel.” His knowledge of the events of the first 
two years of Jesus’ life is very poor, and his references to time and 
place are studiously vague to hide his ignorance and facilitate the intro- 
duction of Old Testament quotations. 

Luke, like Matthew, is sendenziés in that he attempts to accomplish 
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the self-same task by “artistic composition” and a free use of the 
same source and of Matthew. Matthew and Luke are in essential har- 
mony: ¢. g., the mother’s name, her virginity, conception by the Holy 
Spirit, the relation between Joseph and Mary, Christ’s Davidic descent, 
the birthplace, and the fact of a real birth. The differences can be 
accounted for by Luke’s pushing of Mary into the foreground, his 
attempt to make a more finished story, and one bearing some relation 
to his gospel, which last result was accomplished by his weaving in of 
the story of John the Baptist as a foil for that of Christ. Both 
accounts aim to discredit in a measure the original. They are anti- 
docetic, and attempt to convert their docetic source into material for 
the use and defense of orthodoxy. 

In the second division the source is maintained to be the protevan- 
gelium of James (!); and this source, it is alleged, was used, lost, found, 
and condemned as apocryphal. The author’s attempt to show the 
dependence of Matthew and Luke upon this source is as unsuccessful 
as it is painstaking, subjective, and ingenious. 

The vindication of the choice of source by an appeal to the patristic 
and apocryphal literature is very imperfect. For, except in the case 
of Justin Martyr (and possibly Celsus), the author proves only that 
various early Christian writers from Ignatius to Epiphanius used 
the protevangelium of James or the canonical stories. From an 
examination of Justin Martyr the author passes over the evidence of 
two hundred years very lightly, devoting a paragraph to Irenzus, some 
three lines to Origen, and a little over a page to Clement of Alexan- 
dria; while Tertullian, Hippolytus, Novatian, Archelaus, Victorinus, 
Peter of Alexandria, and Alexander of Alexandria are quite over- 
looked. But all of these contribute to the study in hand, Irenzus 
having some thirty-five references to the virgin birth alone, of which 
eleven at least bear directly upon the problem; Tertullian forty-three, 
of which eight treat specifically of the topic in hand; Origen twenty- 
five, of which seven contribute to the source problem; and Hippolytus 
forty, of which three are relevant to the problem of the source, while 
each of the others has at least one significant reference. Why pass 
over these to come to Epiphanius? Conrady thinks that, with the 
exception of the gospel of Thomas, all other apocryphal New Testa- 
ment writings are essentially harmonies of the canonical child history 
and the protevangelium of James, which is an original work. 

Conrady denies the composite character of the protevangelium, 
and finds one hundred and thirty traces of false translations, and many 
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other characteristics which necessitate a Hebrew original. The book, 
written about the year 120 and translated soon after, is an Egyptian 
(probably Alexandrian) semi-Christian invention made from a certain 
knowledge of the Old Testament, a poor knowledge of Hebrew law 
and custom, and a better knowledge of Egyptian mythology. The 
author writes as a child of his time to the children of his time, and 
the book is an evidence of the infusion of Egyptian cult into the 
church. 

Looking at Conrady’s “scientific investigation” as a whole, one 
cannot fail to admire his scholarly, thorough, and often ingenious 
work, while at the same time one feels that the very minuteness and 
subjectiveness of the investigation nullify for the most part all of his 
important conclusions. 


T. ALLAN HOBEN. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE ApostoLic AcE. By GerorGeE T. PuRVEs, 
D.D., LL.D. With Maps. New York: Scribner, 1900. 
Pp. xxii + 343. $1.25. 

TEN Epocus oF Cuurcu History: Zhe Apostolic Age, its Life, 
Doctrine, Worship, and Polity. By JAMES VERNON BARTLET, 
M.A. New York: Scribner, 1899. Pp. xliv+ 542. $2 net. 

THE series to which the former of these two volumes belongs is 
said to have for its aim “to present in concise and attractive form the 
results of investigation and exploration in the broad fields of biblical 
history, literature, and teaching.” In the view of the “critical scholar- 
ship” on which the contributions were to be based, the results of this 
kind attained during the last quarter-century have been unprecedented 
in amount and value. The literary enterprise itself indicates that edi- 
tors and publishers to some extent share this belief. One rises, how- 
ever, from a careful study of this volume with the impression that to 
the author’s mind there are few results of any value, even after research 
and criticism have been humored in their irrational attempt to improve 
upon tradition. What the author writes in a brief defense of the 
authenticity of 2 Peter is characteristic: ‘We should be slow to 
believe that the churches, which rejected other works pretending to be 
his, were imposed on by so daring a forgery.” It makes no difference 
that a large part of the churches at the time in question did sof reject 
the forgeries, while all whose opinion was best informed did reject, or 
were at least suspicious of, 2 Peter. The judgment of unknown voters 
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in medieval councils is preferred to that of modern scholars, even 
though John Calvin head the list. 

Considering the author’s standpoint, the work is meritorious. A 
review of the contents will show its nature. Each of the five parts is 
preceded by a sketch of the historical sources. Needless to say that 
all the books of our New Testament canon appear as just what the gen- 
eral opinion of fifty to one hundred years ago decreed them, and of the 
accepted dates unaffected by critical research. The synoptic gospels 
and Acts, for example, are all by the authors tradition assumes, and 
must be dated 60-70 A. D. If any explanation is desired of the phe- 
nomenon of apparent employment of one by another, or of common 
sources, it is sufficient to resort to Gieseler’s theory of oral tradition 
(1818). On this assumption, especially in view of the character of these 
writings, no other historical sources are worthy of consideration. Hence 
the character and contents of this volume (pp. 9-261) are substantially 
a paraphrase of the book of Acts with ten intercalated pages (pp. 129- 
38) on “Judaic Christianity,” wherein use is made of the epistle of 
James (dated 45-50 A. D.). Similar digressions report the contents of 
Paul’s epistles. From the death of Paul to the end of the century, 
Acts no longer affording the required material, the story is correspond- 
ingly brief. The criticism of the historical sources occupies but ten 
pages, and the whole period of the Petrine and Johannine epistles, the 
synoptic and Johannine gospels, Jude and Revelation, the formative 
period of the gentile church, is dispatched in thirty-eight pages (pp. 
265-312)! 

With such limitations it might well seem difficult to produce a book 
of value. The marvel is that Dr. Purves has done so well. In spite 
of a conservatism so strong as to involve the most pessimistic attitude 
toward “the results of investigation and exploration,” with exaggerated 
adherence to views and sources which, at least, lack the charm of nov- 
elty, he is able to restate the old almost as if it were new. He writes 
clearly and lucidly. Without command of critical method, his instinc- 
tive rejection of every novelty includes many instances of sound judg- 
ment, as in his rejection of recent attempts to deny the identity of the 
occasion on which, according to our two authorities Luke and Paul, 
the question of imposing the yoke of the law on gentile Christians 
was, once and for all, settled by a conference at Jerusalem between 
Paul and the “pillars.” His own harmony of Gal., chap. 2, with 
Acts, chap. 15, breaks down indeed in the attempt to reconcile Peter’s 
conduct at Antioch with a preceding settlement of the question 
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involved by the “Jerusalem decrees ;” but conservatism is at least as 
well employed against special pleading in favor of the inerrancy of 
Luke as on the other side. 

For those in search of a restatement of the old views in simple lan- 
guage, lucid and attractive style, with a guarantee that nothing shall 
appear that the most rigidly orthodox will not admit to be entirely 
“safe,” Dr. Purves has provided the very thing. 

The conservatism of Mr. Bartlet is of a different character —a result 
rather than a presupposition, a consequence of reasoning rather than 
of instinct. His conception of his task, accordingly, is a different one. 
His general results are but little more advanced than those of his Amer- 
ican colaborer. Acts is Lucan, though as late as 75-80; 2 Peter is only 
partly genuine (chaps. 1 + 3:8 (14) to end; about 62-63 A. D.); the 
pastoral epistles have “at /east a /arge Pauline basis,” though the theory 
of a second Roman captivity is abandoned ; all the Johannine books 
are from the hand of the apostle; the synoptic gospels, originating 
“between 65 and 80 A. D.,” are accounted for along the accepted 
modern lines of the current two-document theory. But instead of 
merely paraphrasing Acts, with the addition of a few supplementary 
data from the epistles, our author devotes only the first of his four 
“books” to “The First Generation: A. D. 29-62.” Book II deals 
with “The Age of Transition: A. D. 62—70;” Book III, with “The 
Second Generation ;” and Book IV, with “Church Life and Doc- 
trine.” 

It is one of the excellent features of a work really intended to 
popularize some of the generally accepted results of scholarship in 
these fields that it discusses at length and with copious citations 
some of the sources for the history of early Christianity of which the 
average reader is either ignorant, or whose bearing on the problems of 
the age he is unable to apprehend. Thus Mr. Bartlet makes especially 
full use of the “‘ Didache,” applying the light derivable from it to solve 
the question, “What was the type of Christianity among the early 
churches of Syria?” Many of us will regard Mr. Bartlet’s date for 
this work (65-66 A. D. for the first Christian redaction of the Jewish 
“Two Ways,” 72-80 for our “Didache”), which he bases on the 
Christian section of the “‘ Ascensio Isaiae,” also assigned with great con- 
fidence to 64-68, as an extravagantly early one. The confident dating 
of Ps.-Barnabas (‘‘the era 70-79 A. D., as that in which Barnabas was 
written, seems now finally assured,” p. 521) is almost amazing. Har- 
nack, as we know, dates Barnabas in 132 and the “ Didache” in its 
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present form about 140, while Mr. Bartlet’s dating of both “Visio 
Isaiae” and Barnabas rests on grounds which are far from convincing. 

The effort to identify the visit of Paul to Jerusalem of Gal., chap. 2, 
with some visit unknown to Acts, and to place it before Acts, chap. 15, 
may be tempting to those who hold a retainer for the infallibility of 
Luke, but will scarcely appeal to many besides Professor Weber, of 
Wiirzburg, and Professor Ramsay. Acts 15:1—19 is impossible after 
Gal. 2:1-10. Gal. 2: 11-21 is impossible if the question of “the pol- 
lutions of idols” had previously been settled by common consent, as 
represented in Acts 15: 20-35. Equally impossible is Acts 16:3 after 
the writing of Gal. 5:2, all the more if Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium 
were among the churches principally addressed. 

This and the statement that Matthew “ betrays no consciousness of 
the actual issues of 70 A. D.”—but see s. v. “‘ Matthew, Gospel of ” in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, for Mr. Bartlet’s fuller statement, and cf 
Matt. 22 : 7—seem to show an occasional lack of critical judgment. But 
the contrast of English conservatism with American, as shown in the vol- 
umes before us, is such as can hardly be viewed with complacency by 
American scholars. Many scholars will find Mr. Bartlet’s conclusions 
too conservative for the facts; few, even of the best, and of those rep- 
resenting much more radical schools of opinion, will lay down his 
interesting, well-written volume without acknowledging that they have 
learned from it and been stimulated by it. 


Benj. W. Bacon. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


DAS GESETZESFREIE EVANGELIUM DES PAULUS NACH SEINEM 
WERDEGANG DARGESTELLT. Von Pau FEINE. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. 232. M. 5. 

Tuts book belongs to that class, of which happily there have been 
not a few in recent years, which attempt to understand the teaching of 
the apostle Paul by genetic study of it, following in the investigation 
as nearly as possible the path which the apostle followed in its devel- 
opment. The general position of Feine is that the evidence points to 
no appreciable Hellenistic influence upon Paul’s pre-Christian think- 
ing, and that his Christian thought, both respecting law and in gen- 
eral, is the product of his pharisaic views and of his revolutionary 
experience in conversion. The criticism of Holsten’s views, particu- 
larly as concerns the flesh and the spirit, and the morally evil charac- 
ter of the former, is, in the main at least, admirable and just. The 
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discussion of the conversion of Paul, based upon a discriminating 
exegesis of the apostle’s own statements concerning it, and setting 
forth with clearness its abrupt and revolutionary character, is almost 
equally so, though we believe it goes too far in denying that Paul felt 
any dissatisfaction with his life until the moment of his conversion. 

On another point we are constrained to more emphatic dissent, 
viz., from Feine’s contention that both before and after his conversion 
Paul looked upon the Mosaic law from a purely pharisaic and legal- 
istic point of view, conceiving of it as excluding grace and mercy, the 
diiference between his pre-Christian and Christian view being simply 
that, whereas before his conversion he conceived that men could fulfil 
the law’s demands, he reached in that experience the firm conviction 
that such fulfilment was impossible. It follows that no salvation was 
possible before Christ came, and this judgment Feine expressly ascribes 
to Paul (p. 92). This interpretation of Paul’s doctrine of law, 
defended in an acute and extended exposition of Rom. 1: 18—3:20, 
is, we are persuaded, erroneous. It completely ignores the plain 
testimony of Rom. 3:31—4: 25, of which Feine, by the way, takes 
practically no account, but in which Paul contends that faith is the 
doctrine of the Old Testament and was the basis of justification in 
Old Testament times even as later. It is true that Paul recognizes 
the strong legalistic element in the Old Testament (that element 
which for the Pharisee hid everything else from sight, but which even 
he was compelled to qualify by his doctrine of God’s favoritism toward 
Israel) and often used the term “law”’ with reference to it alone; yet in 
his Christian view this was never for Paul the whole of the law, and we 
fall into serious error in interpreting him if we fail to distinguish 
between law in this strict legalistic, pharisaic sense and law as repre- 
senting in the apostle’s thought the true meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment. That Paul has nowhere expressly stated this distinction is 
doubtless true, but where has he stated those distinctions which Feine 
himself is compelled to recognize, and where indeed has he ever 
turned lexicographer for his readers ? 

Of Feine’s contention that the Greek notion of the flesh had no 
influence on Paul’s pre-Christian thinking and the interpretation of 
Rom., chap. 7, by which he sustains it, we have no space to speak 
adequately. His interpretation of the “I” of vss. 7-11 as referring to 
the race as existing in Adam is interesting, but not likely to gain gen- 
eral acceptance. For his reference of the “1” of vss. 14-25 (in which 
the verbs are in the present tense instead of in the past as in vss. 7-13) 
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to the believer in Christ, conscious, however, that he is still in a measure 
subject to the power of the flesh by reason of the imperfection of his 
fellowship with Christ, there is possibly more to be said; though even 
here the arguments by which Feine endeavors to exclude the possi- 
bility of these verses describing or including the experience of a man 
of high-minded moral earnestness seeking righteousness under law are 
characterized, as in his exposition of the term “law,” by a rigidity of 
definition unjustified by usage. 

But no dissent from Feine’s view on the larger matters of which we 
have spoken, or from his interpretation of specific passages, in many of 
which he seems to us to be more acute than judicious, can prevent our 
recognizing in the volume as a whole the work of an able expositor and 
a valuable contribution to Paul’s theology. Only through the adop- 
tion of the genetic method which this book well illustrates is biblical 
theology to accomplish its important ‘ask. 


ErNEstT D. Burton. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz PREDIGT JESU voM REICHE GoTTES. Von JOHANNES WEISS. 
Zweite Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1900. Pp. viili+ 214. M. 5. 

Tuis second edition reaffirms the positions taken in the pamphlet 
that constituted the first edition (1892; pp. 67), but presents a much 
more complete statement of the grounds for them. 

The author’s main contention is that Jesus’ conception of the king- 
dom of God was exclusively eschatological. He supposed that the 
kingdom would in no sense begin before the occurrence of the messi- 
anic judgment. 

Weiss recognizes that the synoptic gospels in their present form 
contain some passages that represent Jesus as teaching that the king- 
dom had in a certain sense already begun, and was passing through a 
period of development that would culminate in the messianic judg- 
ment. Some of these passages, for example the parable of the tares, 
Weiss exscinds, regarding them as erroneously ascribed to Jesus by 
the compilers of the gospels. Others he so interprets as to elimi- 
nate from them the teaching they have ordinarily been supposed to 
contain. Still others he explains as hyperbolical utterances in which 
Jesus, in moments of special spiritual exhilaration, spoke of future 
occurrences as though already present. 

Weiss maintains that Jesus’ ethical teachings were greatly influenced 
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by his all-absorbing interest in the approaching messianic judgment, 
and discusses them at some length from this standpoint. He argues 
that Jesus did not give them in a form adapted to a long and peace- 
fully developing civilization. The injunctions to sell all, to deny one’s 
self, to give to him that asks, to love one’s enemies, are all injunctions 
that can be obeyed only under the pressure of some great and unusual 
motive like the consciousness of an impending messianic judgment, and 
it was only because Jesus thought the messianic judgment was impending 
that he gave them. He had the making of a great ethical teacher in 
him, and might have founded a great system of ethics had he not heard 
the messianic call in the Jordan valley (p. 145). 

Whatever be one’s opinion of the author’s main contention, he will 
find in the book many valuable exegetical suggestions and a whole- 
some emphasis of the reality of Jesus’ religious experience. 

There are five notes appended, of which one on the “Son of man” 
and another on the “righteousness of God” are of special interest. 


EpwarpD I. BoswortTu. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


EIN NEUES EVANGELIUMFRAGMENT. Von ADOoLF Jacosy. Mit 
vier Tafeln in Lichtdruck. Strassburg: Triibner, Igo00. 
Pp. 55. M. 4. 

Text and translation of two early Christian documents appear for 
the first time in this little book, and to this extent its contents possess 
the interest and importance of novelty. The first of these consists of 
a series of Coptic gospel fragments, unfortunately much mutilated. 
Excellent facsimile reproductions of these fragments are appended to 
the volume. Of the value of this work upon the Coptic side, Coptic 
scholars have already pronounced rather unfavorably. The second 
document is a prayer to Christ in Greek, preserved almost complete in 
a single Gizeh Museum papyrus, No. 10263. The editor publishes 
this interesting piece from a transcription made by Reitzenstein, sup- 
plemented by some notes contributed by B. P. Grenfell. While in 
Cairo a year ago I made a somewhat careful transcript of the same 
papyrus, a peculiarly difficult one of the fourth or fifth century. After 
6 aravpwheis I should read émi rod ravay[tov ~v]Aov for Jacoby’s lacuna 
at the beginning of 1. 4, and in 1. 8 for his év tots movois Trav dvépwv I 
have év rois mrépvos tov dveuwv. The editor seems unaware of Mr. 
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Grenfell’s suggestion’ that the prayer was buried with a mummy—a 
hint that throws a flood of life upon the closing lines—and he gives 
no description of the papyrus. 

The connecting link between these two documents the editor finds 
in their common reference to Christ as having broken the claw of 
death (xd@pwv). Understanding the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the gos- 
pel quotations in 2 Clement to represent the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, he assigns the Coptic fragments to that gospel. Further, 
since the fourth-century prayer connects itself with the Coptic frag- 
ments in the reference to the claw of death, it may be taken as reflect- 
ing the Gospel according to the Egyptians, and its sketch of the life 
and death of Jesus thus takes on the importance of an epitome of that 
gospel. 

Ingenious as this is, the links which bind the Greek prayer to the 
Coptic fragments, and the Coptic fragments to the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians, are hardly strong enough for the strain put upon 
them, while Harnack’s assignment of the Oxyrhynchus Logia to the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians is by no means certain enough to 
build upon. Jacoby’s little book is thus a plexus of conjectures, and, 
from the critical point of view, disappointing. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DER ERSTE CLEMENSBRIEF. Untersucht und herausgegeben von 
Rupo_F Knorr. (=‘Texte und Untersuchungen,” Neue 
Folge, V, 1.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1899. Pp. iv+ 194. 
M. 6. 

THE only reason for reéditing 1 Clement after Lightfoot is that 
we now have a witness to the text unknown to that master of early 
Christian literature. Knopf has availed himself of the Latin version, 
made accessible in Dom Morin’s Amecdota Maredsolana, II (1894), and, 
comparing this with the Codex Alexandrinus, preferred by Lightfoot, 
the Constantinopolitanus of Bryennios, and the Cambridge Syriac 
manuscript, he has reconstructed the Greek text with a completeness 

* The description of the papyrus in MEssrs. GRENFELL AND HUNT’s /nventory of 
Greek, Papyri in the Gizeh Museum runs: “10263. Prayer. Fourth or fifth century 
A.D. Apparently had been buried with amummy. 1 seis. 18.7 X 33 cm. Fibers 
horizontal. Script good-sized semi-uncial. Contents: Christian prayer addressing 
Christ under various titles. Jc. émixadodual ce Gedy rv odpayGy. Nearly complete ; 
18 lines.” While this /zventory is still unpublished, it must have been accessible to 
Reitzenstein at Gizeh, being part of the official catalogue of the museum. 
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not hitherto attained. The Old Latin version proves to be a very 
important witness. It was made in all probability between 150 and 
230 A. D., and the eleventh-century codex, used by Morin, while not 
preserving the original Latin in its integrity, still gives us a valuable 
link in the chain which reaches back to that early date. It is especially 
valuable for chaps. 57-64, which are lacking in the Codex Alexan- 
drinus. Here Knopf is able to show that several of Lightfoot’s con- 
jectural readings were at fault. 

Besides the finely printed text, with full critical apparatus and 
extensive prolegomena, all of high value, our editor gives us a discus- 
sion of the literary character of the epistle. This is one of the best 
things in the book. It shows clearly how little information the letter 
contains as to the actual state of affairs in Corinth. We learn that there 
was controversy in that church, and that certain presbyters had been 
deposed by a faction, but that is about all. (Knopf does not follow 
Wrede in holding that it was a dispute between Am# and Geist, though 
he acknowledges his indebtedness to him in other ways.) In the 
reviewer's opinion Knopf’s conclusion is sound: 1 Clement is a sort 
of homily, belonging to the “ Erbauungslitteratur” of the post-apostolic 
age. It was designed for public reading, and, in whole or in part, was 
probably so read in Rome as well as in Corinth. There are several 
other writings, dating from the latter part of the first or early in the 
second century, which our editor puts into the same general class. Such 
are Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, Barnabas, and, a little later perhaps, 2 
Clement. It is a satisfaction to find one who must needs busy himself 
with the minutie of text-criticism also endowed with that delicate 
literary sense which enables him to enter into the consideration of 
problems of a wholly different kind, and to do this, not only with 
pleasure to himself, but also with profit to his readers. 


JoHN WINTHROP PLATNER. 
HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


TATIANS SOGENANNTE APOLOGIE. Exegetisch-chronologische 
Studie. Von R. C. Kuxuta. Leipzig: Teubner, 1900. Pp. 
67. M. 2.40. 
‘‘ALTERSBEWEIS’’ UND ‘“‘ KUNSTLERKATALOG” IN TATIANS REDE AN 
DIE GRIECHEN. Von R. C. Kuxkuta. Wien: Selbstverlag 
des Verfassers, 1900. Pp. 28. 
Much of the first of these pamphlets is devoted to the emendation 
and interpretation of various difficult passages in Tatian’s Address to 
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the Greeks, but its chief object is to present a view as to the date, place, 
and occasion of the composition of that work, which is, as a whole, 
new. The author maintains that the work, instead of being an apology, 
is an inaugural address delivered by Tatian soon after his escape from 
Rome about the time of Justin’s martyrdom, at the opening of a school 
in Asia Minor, probably the heretical 8:dacxadciov mentioned by Irenzus. 
Its composition would thus fall between the death of Justin, 165 A. D., 
and Tatian’s final break with the Catholic church in 172 A. D., of which 
event the heretical tendencies already discernible in this writing give 
the first premonition. 

In the second pamphlet the same author undertakes to defend the 
second part of the Address, that devoted to the proofs of the antiquity 
and superior moral worth of Christianity, against the charges of obscu- 
rity and incoherence which have long been urged against it. Kukula’s 
emended Greek text of the sections under discussion, chaps. 31-41, is 
printed in full, and followed by an analysis of their contents, in which 
the author finds an exemplification of the principle for the arrange- 
ment of arguments advanced by Cicero and Quintilian, viz., first the 
strong, then the weak, and last the strongest. The arrangement and 
the whole progress of thought in the Address he thus finds admirable 
from every point of view. While Kukula’s attitude is hardly judicial, 
and often suggests the advocate, he has clearly done a service to the 
interpretation of Tatian which further students of that Father may not 


overlook. 
EpcaR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DIE AUTHENTISCHE AUSGABE DER EVANGELIEN-HOMILIEN GREGORS 
p. Gr. Einerster Beitrag zur Geschichte ihrer Uberlieferung. 
Von GEorRG PFEILSCHIFTER. Miinchen: Lentnersche Buchh., 
1900. Pp. xxi+122. M. 3. 

Tuis preliminary study is not text-critical, but it prepares a method 
for a text-critical study. Pfeilschifter distinguishes two editions of the 
“Homilies”: one published in 592 without the sanction of Gregory, 
which won.a large circulation before Gregory in 593, or late in 592, 
prepared a second “authentic” edition by which other copies could be 
corrected. He distinguishes various criteria of form, division, and 
sequence by which to prepare the way for grouping the many manu- 
scripts by distinguishing between the original edition and the authentic 
edition. Incidentally and in this connection the essay is of particular 
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value as illustrating the great pest of textual critics, the fact that the 
author himself is often responsible for variations and again responsible 
for causing other manuscripts to have a part of their readings corrected 
by this variant text. The object of text criticism is not always, there- 
fore, the original text. If manuscripts were never “corrected,” the 
task of the text critic would be a science clean-cut, definite, and final, 
instead of as now an art painful and inconclusive. 

The essay is capital work, and it is not a surprise to find, coming 
as it does from the well-equipped seminary of church history in Munich, 
that the work was undertaken at the instigation and carried on with 
the kind codperation of Dr. Weyman. 

This essay is the earnest that the future text will be grounded in a 
completely scientific method, and the text itself will be looked for with 


great interest. Ernest C. RICHARDSON. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


THe AMHERST Papyri. Being an Account of the Greek Papyri 
in the Collection of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of 
Hackney, F.S.A., at Didlington Hall, Norfolk. By BrEr- 
NARD P. GRENFELL AND ARTHUR S. Hunt. Part I: The 
Ascension of Isaiah, and Other Theological Fragments. With 


nine Plates. London: Frowde, 1900. Pp. 48. I5s., met. 


THE editors of this new volume of Greek papyri are known to 
the theological world chiefly through their discovery of the Logia 
fragment at Oxyrhynchus in 1896-7. Their subsequent excavations 
have been hardly less successful, and the rapidity and accuracy with 
which they edit the papyri they unearth are the astonishment of all 
workers in their field. 

The papyri here published are not the trophies of the editors’ exca- 
vations, however. They were obtained by purchases made by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt for Lord Amherst, whose collection of Greek papyri 
is said to be the most important private collection yet made. The clas- 
sical texts found in it are reserved for a second volume, and the present 
volume is devoted wholly to theological pieces. The first and most 
important of these is a considerable fragment of what is probably the 
original Greek of the Ascension of Isaiah. For the complete form of 
this early Jewish and Christian apocryph we are dependent upon the 
Ethiopic, while Latin and Slavonic versions of parts of it and a very 
late and free Greek recension of it exist. The recovery of one-sixth 
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of the early Greek form of the Ascension in a papyrus of the fifth or 
sixth century thus promises to help much toward the solution of some 
of its textual problems. Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt devote half of 
their volume to the Ascension, printing an introduction, the text, a 
translation, and a commentary, and then reproducing the whole 
manuscript in a series of seven beautiful facsimiles. 

The second papyrus of the book is, from a different point of view, 
quite as interesting as the first. It is an early Christian hymn, 
resembling in form the “Ad Virgines Exhortatio” of Gregory of 
Nazianzos, with which the editors are disposed to connect it in date. 
In structure the hymn is peculiar, being at once alphabetic, metrical, 
and to some extent accentual, and thus belongs to the transition 
period between metrical and accentual verse. The third papyrus, a 
Christian letter written from Rome about 250-85 A. D., is the earliest 
in the volume, which thus consists almost entirely of pieces from the 
Byzantine period. The same papyrus preserves the Greek of Heb. 
1:1, and of Gen. 1:1—5 in the versions of the Septuagint and of 
Aquila. 

With the exception of two seventh- or eighth-century liturgical 
papyri, used, the editors suggest, as choir slips, the remaining pieces of 
the volume are from the Greek Bible, Job, chaps. 1 and 2; Pss. 5, 58, 
59, 108, 118, 135, 138-140; and Acts, chap. 2, being represented. Of 
the biblical pieces the earliest is the one preserving Heb. 1:1 and 
Gen. 1: 1-5, which was written about 300 A. D. The rest are of the 
fifth and seventh centuries. The largest papyrus is the one containing 
Pss. 108, 118, 135, 138-140. In form all the pieces in the volume, 
except the hymn, the letter, and the choir slips, are leaf books, not 
rolls. The fragments of Pss. 58, 59, and Acts, chap. 2, are on parch- 
ment. 

It will be seen that the Oxford editors have made a considerable 
and varied contribution to textual apparatus as well as to early Christian 
literature. The whole is done with that especial concern for the 
reader’s convenience which distinguishes the editions of Messrs. Gren- 
felland Hunt. Full introductions, intelligible transcriptions, critical 
notes, occasional translations, and complete indices give all the help 
the student of these texts could ask. As the indices refer to the papyri 
by number, and a single papyrus sometimes covers a score or more of 
pages, the search for references in this, as in other volumes by the 
same editors, would be much facilitated by printing at the top of every 
page the number of the papyrus under discussion. 
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One observes with some surprise that the editors print ‘IepovoaAjy, 
preserving the traditional rough breathing against the distinguished 
authority of Dr. Hort. In the hymn, xwAév makes a tempting restora- 
tion after ra 8 oxipryyatra [ —-— ], 1. 19, despite its accentual unfit- 
ness. In l. 15, p. 31, «¢ seems a misprint for «4 = kai. 

In nothing is American scholarship so unfortunate as in its lack 
of manuscript material. In the case of Greek papyri this lack is most 
conspicuous. If there are Greek papyri owned in America, their pos- 
sessors have not brought them to the attention of students of manu- 
scripts, and their possible contributions to literature and history are as 
yet unmade. But it is safe to say that there are none, or next to none, 
and one longs for the time when American travelers and collectors 
will see and seize the opportunity, suggested by the Lord Amherst 
volume, of doing a novel and patriotic service to American scholar- 
ship by placing within its reach some of the papyrus treasures now 
being distributed by the dealers of Cairo. 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


AUS DEN GRIECHISCHEN PAPYRUSURKUNDEN. Ein Vortrag. Von 
Lupwic Mirtteis. Leipzig: Teubner, 1900. Pp. 50. M. 1. 


As was to be expected of the author of Retchsrecht und Volksrecht, 
the interests of Mitteis are chiefly with those papyri which throw light 
upon matters of ancient administration and law, and in this brief 
address he deals, for the most part, with themes like the imperial four- 
teen-year census cycle, the fifteen-year indiction period, the application 
of the Augustan corrected calendar to Egypt, where the current civil year 
was uniformly six hours short, Greek and Roman law in Egypt, and espe- 
cially the system of land tenure. On these matters the author’s views 
will be heard with respect by all papyrographers. Nothing like a cata- 
logue of published papyri, either literary or documentary, is here under- 
taken, nor are any continuous texts presented. Passing reference is, 
indeed, made by way of introduction to some of the most conspicuous 
literary finds of recent years, ¢. g., the Oxyrhynchus Logia and the Coptic 
Acts of Paul. The presence of the latter in an address professedly con- 
cerned with Greek papyri may occasion surprise, the more especially 
as no hint of their Coptic character is given, and the uninitiated 
reader is left to suppose them Greek. As to the Logia, by a singular 
perversion, the position of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt as to their origin 
has been identified with that of Harnack, as against that of Heinrici 
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(Anmerkungen*). As a matter of fact, Harnack’s theory of relation- 
ship with the Gospel according to the Egyptians has never been 
accepted by the Oxford editors, who have from the first opposed the 
derivation of the Logia from any narrative gospel, the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians in particular, and interpreted the fragment as 
part of an original collection of sayings of Jesus. In this view Heinrici 
concurs, and it is with him, not against him, that the editors stand. 


EpcGar J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CycLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED Dates. With an Exhaustive Index. 
By Cuarves E. Litre, Compiler of Biblical Lights, and 
Historical Lights and Side-Lights. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1900. Pp. vii+1+1454+33. $10. 

Tuis book is the result of a vast expenditure of labor. From two 
to five persons have given it their exclusive and continuous attention 
for nine years. It embraces all the leading countries of the world, and 
gives the principal facts connected with their special characteristics. 
These facts are grouped under such rubrics as Army, Navy, Art, Sci- 
ence, Nature, Births, Deaths, Church, Letters, Society, and Miscel- 
lanies. 

The work is not only very comprehensive, but it goes far into 
details, and, so far as we have tested it, the accuracy is trust- 
worthy. 

The compiler has stated the purpose of the book in the first sen- 
tence of his introduction: “This book is designed for general use, as 
it possesses the essential features of a universal history, a biographical 
dictionary, a geographical gazetteer, and, besides these specific uses, a 
general utility fitting it to become a companion to the dictionary, 
both in the library of the scholar, and in the homes and schools where 
young people are pursuing their studies.” 

To make it still more complete, about three hundred pages have 
been devoted to an index of condensed references. By means of this 
index any fact in the book can be found in the shortest possible time. 
Then comes the perfect calendar for every year of the Christian era. 
To this is added a brief history of the calendar. 

Reference-books of this kind have now become a necessity, not 
only for the general reader, but aiso for the special student. No mem- 
ory should try to retain all, even of the most important, facts of 
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general history. But these facts should be easy of access when they 
are wanted. This volume will, we believe, prove a great desideratum. 


J. W. Moncrier. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE SEVEN EcuMENICAL CouNCILS OF THE UNDIVIDED CuHuRCu. 
Their Canons and Dogmatic Decrees, together with the 
Canons of all the Local Synods which have received 
Ecumenical Acceptance. Edited, with Notes gathered 
from the Writings of the Greatest Scholars, by Henry R, 
Pexciva., M.A., D.D. 

(Vol. XIV of “A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church.” Second Series. Translated 
into English, with Prolegomena and Explanatory Notes. 
Under the editorial supervision of Philip Schaff and Henry 
Wace, in connection with a number of patristic scholars of 
Europe and America.) 


New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xxxv+671. $4 


Tue reader will find in this volume, in English translation, the 
creeds and canons of the seven ecumenical councils, and also the 
canons of local synods that received the indorsement of the ecumeni- 
cal bodies. This constitutes only a small fraction of the volume. Its 
great value lies in its historical introductions, notes, epitomes, excur- 
suses, etc., gathered in part from the writings of the most illustrious 
and profound students of conciliar literature, and composed in part 
by Dr. Percival himself, whose illuminating comments and editorial 
judgment have given us a volume the value of which it would be hard 
to overestimate. The creeds, canons, and acts of the several councils 
are preceded in each instance by historical introductions and elucidated 
by voluminous notes. Important words, customs, laws, doctrines, and 
events are treated in extended excursuses. The sources whence the 
material in the text is derived are indicated. Indexes of authors, 


names, words, places, and subjects are appended. 


Eri B. HULBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ErupE suR LES Gesta Martyrum Romains. Par ALBERT 
Durourcg. Paris: Fontemoing, 1900. Pp. viili+ 441. Fr. 
12.50. 


M. Durourcg has not exceeded the bounds of modesty in dedicat- 
ing this book to Bosio, Tillemont, and De Rossi, and in associating 
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with it the name of the abbé Duchesne—its eminently critical and 
epoch-making chapters breathe the spirit and confess the method of 
these illustrious masters. I1n the first part M. Dufourcq establishes 
the non-authenticity, in general, of the Roman “Gesta Martyrum” 
(GMR). It is not even interpolated, but entirely apocryphal. No 
definite scientific edition of the original texts exists. By the use of 
proper extrinsic and intrinsic criteria, and by comparison with authen- 
tic acta of the martyrs, it seems clear that, in part at least, the GMR was 
extant as a collection by the end of the sixth century. Of the seventy- 
seven texts that he examines M. Dufourcq would refer forty-five to this 
collection. He thinks it is the very one referred to by Gregory I. in 
his letter (598) to Eulogius of Alexandria ( pauca guaedam in unius codicis 
volumine collecta). This little book, so slightingly mentioned by the 
pope, M. Dufourcq is inclined to identify with a tenth-century manu- 
script passionary in the Vatican archives (Cod. Pal. Vindob. lat. 357). 
In the second part M. Dufourcq maintains an absolute historical inde 
pendence of the GMR from the “ Martyrologium Hieronymianum ” and 
from all martyrological writings current under the name or authority of 
Eusebius of Cesarea. This he proves by an extremely detailed examina- 
tion of all the local Roman traditions, whereby he reveals the facts of the 
local origin of very many of the “Gesta,” as well as the gradual dis- 
figurement of the primitive conception. These pages (101-264) are 
the very heart of the book—only a disciple of Duchesne, broken in 
by that master of the local ecclesiastical topography of Rome, could 
move with the method and security that are here visible. In the third 
part the author fixes as his “termini” for the compilation of the 
GMR the years 395 and 595, more particularly the end of the fifth and 
first quarter of the sixth century. Thus, ¢. g., the “ Gesta” of Saint 
Cecilia belongs to 486-525, those of SS. John and Paul to 498-514. 
The historical worth of the GMR is considerable for the period of its 
composition, very slight for the epoch of actual martyrdom. The 
minor clerics of Rome are responsible for its compilation, moved by 
anti-Neomanichean influences and yielding to a literary pressure of 
Byzantine origin and character. In four concluding chapters M. 
Dufourcq depicts, in a manner both novel and instructive, the more or 
less of influence exercised by the GMR on the worship, art, and litera- 
ture of the Latin West in the thousand years that followed its appear- 
ance. 


Tuos. J. SHAHAN. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 
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EINE BIBLIOTHEK DER SYMBOLE UND THEOLOGISCHER TRACTATE 
ZUR BEKAMPFUNG DES PRISCILLIANISMUS UND WESTGOTHISCHEN 
ARIANISMUS AUS DEM IV. JAHRHUNDERT. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der theologischen Litteratur in Spanien. Von 
Karv KtnstLe. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1900. Pp.x+ 181. 
M. 5. 

It is not easy to glean after a man like Caspari; but that is what 
Kiinstle does here. In the court library of Karlsruhe is a manuscript, 
once explored by Caspari, called Codex Augiensis XVIII, of ninety 
pages, and assigned to the ninth century. That great scholar called it 
“a rich collection of symbols, etc.,”” and edited from it the “ Exhort. 
S. Ambrosii,” but does not seem to have prepared to publish the rest. 
It contains: (1) the Nicaenum, (2) the Constantinopolitanum, (3) Fides 
S. Augustini, (4) Confessio Faustini, (5) Sententiae sanctorum patrum 
de fide S. trinitatis, (6) Explanatio symboli cuiusdam, (7) Interrogatio 
de fide Catholica, (8) Similitudines, and (9) Diligentia beatorum mona- 
chorum Armenii et Honorii. Kiinstle makes it probable that the 
collection in this manuscript, with slight exceptions, was made by the 
well-known librarian Reginbertus, 784-806, and that most of it 
belongs to the sixth century. He carefully describes the manuscript, 
estimates its several documents, discusses the collection as a whole, and 
then (pp. 146-78) gives us the text itself. Besides the texts given in 
extenso, the manuscript contains a corpus of explanations on the Lord’s 
Prayer, explanations of the symbols, and a fragment of the twenty-four 
books of Irish canons, so well treated by Wasserschleben. Among the 
materials which seem to refer this collection to Spain by way of France 
are a regula fidet of a council in Toledo, a regula fidei of Isidore of 
Seville, “decisions of Spanish synods” against Priscillian (of 447, 
589, 563), and “Nonnullae excerptae sententiae de Synodicis consti- 
tutionibus Spanensis” against heresy. By a long discussion of details 
and internal evidence Kiinstle makes it probable that we have here an 
“Early Christian Library of Symbols,” which arose in opposition to 
the Sabellianism of the Priscillianists and the Arianism of the Goths 
in Spain; but the proof is not everywhere convincing. Quite apart, 
however, from this historic question of local origin, the book is of no 
small value to all students of confessions. It gives a peculiar division 
of the Apostolicum, independent versions of the creeds of Nica and 
Constantinople, and publishes for the first time an early Pseudo-Augus- 
tinian ‘“Confessio,” a comprehensive trinitarian anthology, drawn 
from Athanasius, Cyrill, Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
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Augustine, Eucherius, and especially from the treatise “‘ De Trinitate,” 
ascribed to Vigilius Tapsensis; finally it contains hitherto unknown 
similitudes setting forth the doctrine of the Trinity. Kiinstle has 
produced an instructive work on a part of church history quite aside 
from the ordinary field of study. 

H. M. Scort. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Diz ORIGENISTISCHEN STREITIGKEITEN IM SECHSTEN JAHRHUN- 
DERT UND DAS FOUNFTE ALLGEMEINE COoNcIL. Von Dr. 
Franz Diekamp. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1900. Pp. iv + 
142. M. 3.50. 

THE author of this monograph is a young Catholic scholar, who 
had already distinguished himself by at least two larger works in the 
patristic sphere. The point at issue seems not to be one of the first 
importance, and it is not easy to understand why so much painstaking 
labor should have been devoted to it by our author and his predecessors. 
In 543 the emperor Justinian, with the concurrence of nearly all the 
bishops of the East, issued an edict against the Origenists, who were 
somewhat aggressive at that time. In the eleventh of a series of 
anathemas agreed upon at the eighth session of the council of Con- 
stantinople (553) Origen is condemned along with Arius, Eunomius, 
and a number of early heretics. Baronius (1588), followed by a long 
list of scholars, of whom the most recent and best-known are Miller, 
Loofs, and Harnack, reached the conclusion that the council of Con- 
stantinople gave special consideration to the Origenistic heresies and 
deliberately and definitely anathematized them. Baronius was disposed 
to attribute the somewhat confused and inconclusive character of the 
acts of the council to efforts of the Origenists to cover up the evidence 
of their definite condemnation. Hallois (1648) made an earnest effort 
to prove that the Origenists were not definitely condemned by this 
council, and resented with warmth Baronius’ imputation, as dishonoring 
to the great Alexandrian. He was inclined to call in question even the 
general condemnation of Origen, along with other heretics, and to 
impute it to malice inspired by “the father of lies.” Hallois has had 
a number of followers, some of whom have surpassed him in their zeal 
for Origen and their determination to resent the very suggestion of his 
condemnation by an ecumenical council. Most modern scholars have 
followed Valesius (1673) in holding that the council of 553 simply acted 
upon the investigation of Origenism by the bishops in 543 and did not 
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go into the matter anew in any detailed way; but yet expressly con- 
demned Origen along with other heretics and meant to condemn /fso 
facto his contemporary followers. Hefele has been the most important 
modern advocate of this view. Diekamp has investigated the matter 
anew, with access to considerably more material than was available to 
any of his predecessors. With marvelous industry he has brought 
together a great array of facts bearing upon the question. He has 
gathered and scientifically arranged much valuable material relating to 
the Origenistic controversy during the reign of Justinian, and has been 
able to fix a number of important dates and relations. His chronologi- 
cal table appended to the work will be found useful. His conclusion 
as regards the question at issue does not differ materially from that of 
Hefele. He admits that in 543 Pope Vigilius joined in the anathe- 
matization of the Origenists; but he does not think that this fact or 
the general condemnation of Origen by the ecumenical council of 553 
gives to this condemnation the stamp of infallibility or necessarily con- 
stitutes Origen a heretic. The difficulty involved in holding to the 
infallibility of pope and council, and at the same time refusing to allow 
that Origen was a heretic, doubtless suggests the chief motif in these 
researches. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 


Diz LEHRE VON DER GEMEINSCHAFT DER HEILIGEN IM CHRIST- 
LICHEN ALTERTHUM. Eine dogmengeschichtliche Studie. 
Von J. P. KirscH. Mainz: Kirchheim, 1900. Pp. vi+ 
230. M. 7. 

Tuis book forms the beginning of a new series of studies in church 
history, the object of which is to explore the bypaths and record the 
results, so that those who are concerned with the main highway may 
know what material there is available for their purpose. The subject 
chosen to begin the series is important and interesting, for it is nothing 
less than the place which the communion of the saints held in 
the thinking of Christians down to the end of the fifth century. The 
author assumes that the writers of the New Testament held that “the 
saints on earth and all the dead but one communion make,” and, 
starting from this, he endeavors to show how the idea was developed 
and what elements it introduced into Christian thinking. It is recog- 
nized that “‘the foundation of the doctrine of the communion of the 
saints is the view held regarding the kingdom of God, the church, or, 
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as it is called in the gospels, the kingdom of heaven.” Within this 
sphere the idea of communion among its members grew up, and that 
idea found its expression in ancient times, as well as in our own day, 
“in intercession for one another on the part of believers still living, in 
prayers to God for the souls of deceased believers, and in supplica- 
tions to the departed members of the kingdom of God for their prayers 
in the presence of God, either on behalf of Christians still on the earth 
or on behalf of believing souls who had already departed this life.” 
Hence came the place given to “saints” in the technical sense, to 
martyrs, and to guardian angels. 

The first task of the author is to show how the sphere of these ideas 
enlarged by sweeping the boundaries of the kingdom forward till they 
embraced the departed who had died in Christ, and backward till they 
embraced all those servants of God whose day fell before the coming 
ot Christ. Then it came to pass that the ideas of brotherhood and com- 
radeship, expressed and emphasized at the Lord’s Supper, proceeded 
in their own way to cover this enlarged sphere of the kingdom. The 
earliest documentary evidence found for the existence of prayers for 
the dead is, according to our author, an inscription found in the cata- 
combs of Saint Priscilla, and belonging to the time when Justin lived 
and taught in Rome. The history of the development of this wide 
range of ideas is divided into two parts, one ending with the beginning 


of the fourth century, and the other with the close of the fifth century, 
at which time the doctrines prevalent during the Middle Ages in this 
sphere had become fixed. In the first period the most potent influ- 
ence was that exerted by Origen, and in the second that exerted by 
Augustine. 


J. L. Gitmour. 
HAMILTON, CANADA. 


Psrupo-Dionysius AREOPAGITA IN SEINEN BEZIEHUNGEN ZUM 
NEUPLATONISMUS UND MYSTERIENWESEN. Eine litterarhis- 
torische Untersuchung. Von Huco Kocu. Mainz: Kirch- 
heim, 1900. Pp. xii+276. M. 7. 

THE fact is well established that the Dionysian writings were not 
written by Dionysius the Areopagite; also that they resemble the 
writing of the new Platonists, especially Proclus. Some writers, how- 
ever, still ascribe these writings to a Dionysius, living about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, which leaves the question open whether 
Pseudo-Dionysius borrowed from Proclus or vice versa, or both from 
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common sources. Dr. Koch, therefore, who wrote two theses on the 
subject in 1895, now reinforces them by this careful and detailed com- 
parison of the two bodies of writings. The net result of the essay is a 
clear demonstration that Pseudo-Dionysius used Proclus, and that to 
the extent of borrowing much material bodily from him. That the 
operation could not have been vice versa is shown from the consistency 
of Proclus’ material, and an irregularity in that of Pseudo-Dionysius 
which is so great that the meaning can be understood at times only by 
reference to the text of Proclus. He finds also in Pseudo-Dionysius 
traces of Philo and the Hermetic writings. 

The time of composition is the beginning of the sixth century; the 
place of composition, Syria. The hypothesis of a second redaction is 
rejected. 

The bulk of the work is taken up by the detailed comparison of 
the various writings, often in the effective double column. While in 
no sense a popular work, it is a most important contribution to the his- 
tory of mysticism, in that it establishes the point at which the variant 
elements of Platonism, Hermeticism, and Christianity were united into 
the new system which we call Christian mysticism, and of which Pseudo- 
Dionysius is the “father” in a fuller and stricter sense than ever before. 

Koch takes those critics who still stand for a date before Proclus a 


little more seriously than an English Protestant would, but the value 
of this essay lies, not in the matter of date, but in the fact that it shows 
the direct connection of Proclus with modern Christian mysticism. 
The book is indispensable to the student of this subject. 


ERNEST C. RICHARDSON. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


Diz KIRCHENRECHTSQUELLEN DES PATRIARCHATS ALEXANDRIEN. 
Zusammengestellt und zum Teil ibersetzt. Von WILHELM 
RIEDEL. Leipzig: Deichert, 1900. Pp. iv+ 311. M. Io. 

Ir has long been known that an Arabic-Christian literature of con- 
siderable scope and value was awaiting exploitation at the hands of 

European and American scholars. The similar literature in the Syriac, 

Ethiopic, and Coptic languages had received considerable attention, 

and it was time that so capable and so enterprising a scholar as Riedel 

should not only make a thorough inventory of the Arabic-Christian 
documents and their depositories, but should also give to students of 
church history some account of their contents and importance. The 
author accounts for the comparative neglect of this body of literature 
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by reference to the fact that the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Coptic literatures 
are purely Christian, and church historians have recognized their funda- 
mental importance. Those who have mastered these languages have 
done so for the very purpose of exploiting the Christian literatures 
written in them; whereas Arabic has been studied chiefly by those 
whose ulterior object was the study of the Koran and Mohainmedanism. 

The principal European depositories of Arabic-Christian manu- 
scripts are the Vatican Library and the National Library of Paris; but 
the British Museum, the Royal Library of Berlin, and other libraries 
contain many important documents. This literature had its rise 
chiefly in Egypt, where Christianity maintained considerable vigor 
long after the Saracen conquest, which soon made the Arabic the prin- 
cipal language of literature even for the Christians. The present work, 
as the title implies, does not attempt to cover the entire field of Arabic- 
Christian literature, but restricts its purview to the sphere of church 
law. The first work whose contents are indicated is the theological 
encyclopedia of Sams al Ri’asah Abu ’] Barakat Ibn Kibr, who died 
ca.1079 A.D. It contains discussions on all the leading Greek theo- 
logical expressions that had been involved in the early christological 
controversies, and refutations of a large number of heresies, including 
many of the well-known systems of the earlier time. The Thirty 
Traditions of the Apostles, the Seventy-one Canons of the Apostles, 
the Fifty-six Canons of the Apostles, the Didaskalia (Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles), the Canons of the Synods of Ancyra, Neoczsarea, 
Antioch, Carthage, Nicza, etc., the Canons of Hippolytus, Basil, 
Chrysostom, Cyrill, Athanasius, a large body of Clementina, and many 
canons bearing unfamiliar Arabic names, will suggest the richness of 
this literature. In cases where documents are well known in other ver- 
sions or in originals the author has carefully collated the Arabic text 
with the other forms and has put us in possession of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the former. In a number of cases he has given us what seem 
to be trustworthy translations of important writings otherwise unknown. 


ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN. 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY. 


JULIAN VON SPEYER. Forschungen zur Franziskus- und Antohius- 
kritik, zur Geschichte der Reimoffizien und des Chorals. 
Von J. E. Weis. Miinchen: Lentner, 1g00. Pp. viii + 154. 
M. 3.60. 


JULIAN VON SPEYER (born about 1200, died 1285) has never 
had the honor that is his due. He was born in Speier, but early went 
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to Paris, where, because of his ability as a musician, he was made choir- 
master in the royal chapel of Louis VIII. About the year 1227, ora 
little earlier, he joined the order of St. Francis. He spent the most 
of his life in Paris in the Franciscan House, the foundation of which 
was given to the order by St. Louis, in 1230. Although it has been 
known that he wrote a “ Life of St. Francis,” no one had ever been 
able to discover it. Weis has identified this “ Life” by Julian with the 
anonymous “ Life” published by the Bollandists in the Acta Sanctorum, 
Vol. II, for October, pp. 548f. To the same pen he traces the “ Office 
oi St. Francis” in rhyme, which is printed in the Franciscan breviaries 
and still sung by the order on St. Francis’ day. For this and other 
“ Offices” Julian also composed beautiful music, much of which is still 
preserved and will soon be published. For St. Anthony of Padua 
Julian performed the same service, writing his life, and an “ Office” in 
rhyme, for which he composed the music. Julian’s great importance 
is apparent only when we read his poetry and see his mastery of rhyme, 
meter, and rhythm. He had a fine poetical and musical sense, which 
enabled him to write “‘ Offices” which were not only of greater beauty, 
but also of freer poetical construction. His meter is quite varied, and 
his lines are musical. His poetical “Offices” are far superior to any- 
thing that had gone before. In music he marks the change from 
monody to harmony, inasmuch as he seems to have been one of the 
first to compose “ Offices” for two and even three voices. Both his 
poems and his music had great influence on the development of poetry 
and music. 


O. J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By Tuomas M. Linp- 
say, D.D., Professor of Church History, Free Church 
College, Glasgow. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp. xi+ 
300. $1.25. 

DurInc the last twenty years a multitude of biographies of Luther 
have been published, most of them poor, but a few of them excellent. 
I am inclined to place this small volume in the latter class, notwith- 
standing some minor defects. Dr. Lindsay was already well known as 
the author of a condensed history of the Reformation throughout 
Europe, in which he showed unusual ability to seize and mark the sali- 
ent features of the epoch. The present book, a somewhat more ambi- 
tious piece of work, is characterized by the same good judgment. Dr. 
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Lindsay recognizes the Lutheran Reformation as only a part of a world- 
wide movement, differing in this from many of his predecessors, who 
speak of it as the cause of the transition from medizval to modern his- 
tory; as if the appearing of the grass and flowers caused the breaking 
up of winter and the introduction of spring. He is intimately 
acquainted with the social and political conditions which influenced 
Luther, so that we might well call his book, if it were not so limited 
in size, by the more ambitious title of ‘“ The Life and Times of Luther.” 
He has a keen perception of character and motives, and the principal 
persons of the history stand forth in his pages with unusual distinctness 
and act with unusual dramatic propriety. To this enumeration of 
virtues I will add that he avoids the tone of stilted eulogy with which 
many of the German writers on Luther afflict us, and the affected fine 
literary style which many of them attempt. 

Dr. Lindsay is not always accurate in small details. The statement 
that Luther during the year of his novitiate “‘ was invisible to the world 
beyond the convent gate” ignores the fact that one of his regular 
occupations was begging food for the convent through the city. The 
statement that Luther “bent over the font to sprinkle little children ” 
ignores the fact that he strongly recommended the immersion of 
infants, and probably practiced what he recommended, and that, in any 
case, the alternative which he allowed was pouring, and not sprinkling. 
The statement that Luther defended his ninety-five theses in the dis- 
putation at Heidelberg in 1518 is a mistake; the subjects debated there 
pertained chiefly to sin, redemption, and grace. The statement that 
Frederic the Wise, “though living continually in the same town” with 
Luther, corresponding with him, and frequently hearing him preach, 
“never had any personal intercourse” with him, is incredible in itself, 
and is disproved by existing records of several interviews with him. 
There are other small slips. Dr. Lindsay trusts to his memory too 
much, and it sometimes fails him. He should revise his book for the 
purpose of testing the details. It is worthy of more minute care than 


he has given it. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LUTHERS RELIGIOSES INTERESSE AN SEINER LEHRE VON DER 
REALPRASENZ. Eine historisch-dogmatische Studie. Von 
Kari JAGER. Giessen: Ricker, 1900. Pp. 92. M. 2. 


Tuts book is an attempt to account for the passionate tenacity with 
which Luther held fast to the doctrine of the real bodily presence of 
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Christ in the eucharist, while he denounced with frightful maledictions 
those who denied it. Herr Jager maintains that we cannot explain his 
attitude by referring it to his early education, to the ‘requirements of 
his doctrinal system in general, or to his obstinacy, native and acquired. 
We can explain it only by observing that he identified the doctrine 
with the very existence of religion, and consequently identified the 
view of Zwingli with an irreligious tendency, or even with irreligion 
itself. He supposed that the power of the sacrament to nourish the 
soul and minister to our holy confidence is derived from the fact that 
it presents to us the reak body and blood of the Redeemer, and that 
where this is not perceived no good can be accomplished by the service. 
Jager proves all this by a careful study of the passages in which Luther 
expresses himself on the subject. He shows a thorough appreciation 
of Luther, and attributes the utmost sincerity to him; while he defends 
the Zwinglian doctrine, and seeks to show that it secures a better reli- 
gious result than that of the Lutheran doctrine, and, indeed, gives us 
all that Luther supposed it would take away. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DES KURSACHSISCHEN RATHES HANS VON DER PLANITZ BERICHTE 
AUS DEM REICHSREGIMENT IN NURNBERG 1521-1523. Gesam- 
melt von Ernst WUELCKER, nebst erganzenden Akten- 
stiicken bearbeitet von Hans Virck. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1899. Pp. cxlix+ 688. M. 26. 

One of the most interesting figures of secondary importance in the 
time of the Reformation was Hans von der Planitz. As a trusted offi- 
cial of the ducal house of Saxony (Ernestine line), and a devoted fol- 
lower of Luther, he served the cause of the Reformation with rare skill, 
fidelity, and efficiency. He came of arich and noble family of Saxony. 
Their large estates, which lay in the neighborhood of Zwickau, had 
recently become more important because of the discovery of rich mines 
on them. The duke of Saxony, however, by virtue of the so-called 
“Bergrecht,” profited from the mines even more than did the von 
Planitz family. 

Hans was born about 1474. For the purpose of studying law he 
went, when about seventeen years old, to the university of Leipzig, 
where he remained till 1497. After a few months in Ingolstadt, pre- 
sumably in study, he went to Bologna, where he remained from 1498 
to 1501, and perhaps longer. He was made Dr. utriusgue juris in 
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1499, and held the office of rector in the university for two years. 
These were eventful years in Italy, and the trial and execution of Savo- 
narola and the career of Cesar Borgia must have made a deep impres- 
sion on him. 

After his return to his home in 1503 he immersed himself in the 
duties of his position, guarding and defending the interests of his 
family against encroachments from many quarters. In the develop- 
ment of the mines on their estates disputes had arisen between his 
family and the elector, Duke Friedrich. While defending his family’s 
rights he came into contact with the elector, who soon discovered his 
great ability. The elector took him into his diplomatic service (1513- 
16), and sent him on various embassies, among others to the court of 
Denmark. In 1516 the elector made him Ammann of the city of 
Grimma, the manifold duties of which office he fulfilled till his resig- 
nation in 1533. In 1517, in company with several noblemen, he made 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

We learn nothing of his attitude to Luther till in 1519, when he 
was sent as the elector’s representative to the disputation at Leipzig to 
protect Luther and to secure fair treatment for him. After the dis- 
putation Luther went to Grimma with him. From this time Planitz 
was an ardent follower of Luther, and he devoted his great legal 
knowledge and wide experience to resisting the attempts of the Catho- 


lics to crush the young movement. He was especially serviceable to 
the elector, never failing to discover good technical grounds for refus- 
ing to enforce papal bulls and decrees against Luther. He was very 
successful in putting many of the Catholic princes under personal 
obligations to the elector or to himself, and thus cleverly blocked all 
decisive legislation which was aimed to silence Luther and stop the 
Reformation. 


In 1519 Charles V. had, in response to the complaints of the Ger- 
man princes, promised to establish a commission (Reichsregiment), 
which should work out a large number of reforms in the government 
of the empire, in the administration of justice, in commerce, in 
coinage, in the system of weights and measures, etc. The elector 
chose for his representative in this commission the man who of 
all his subjects was best fitted for the place, Hans von der Planitz. 
The commission came together in the autumn of 1521 and continued 
in existence till 1524. Planitz was present during a large part of this 
time. He made frequent reports to the elector of all that took place 
in and around the commission. The complete correspondence between 
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the elector and Planitz is here published for the first time. There are, 
in all, about two hundred and seventy-five letters. Von Ranke and 
others have already made good use of them as manuscript material, 
without, however, exhausting them. They reveal the political intrica- 
cies of the period with rare clearness. Their publication will be very 
acceptable to all students of the German Reformation. 


O. J. THATCHER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tuomas CRANMER. By ARTHUR JAMES Mason. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1898. Pp. 203. $1. 


CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By ARTHUR D. 
Innes. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp.xix+ 199. $1.25. 


Tue field of Reformation history is being ransacked to find 
“ Leaders,” ‘‘ Heroes,” and “‘ Epoch-Makers,” who may play the lead- 
ing réle in biographical studies; and so we have a host of new books, 
not only on Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, Beza—true leaders and 
heroes — but on Erasmus and Cranmer— far less entitled to canoniza- 
tion for heroism. Among these recent biographies are two of Cranmer, 
“the most mysterious personage of the British Reformation.” Cam- 
bridge furnishes a careful and accurate study of the life of her dis- 
tinguished alumnus, by Dr. Arthur J. Mason. The author gracefully 
depreciates his labor by alleging that the book is “little else than a 
putting together of various parts of Dixon’s Church of England;” but 
his clear, helpful, and independent interpretation of his subject 
demands for himself the gratitude he bestows on another. He has 
adhered faithfully to his own principle stated in the preface: “Among 
historical figures, as among those of actual life, the fewest mistakes are 
made by him who, while exercising a just criticism, exercises it with a 
charitable resolve to put the best construction which facts will allow 
upon actions and motives.” 

The series on the “ World’s Epoch-Makers” (Oliphant Smeaton, 
editor), proposed by the Scribners, includes twenty-eight titles repre- 
sentative of ‘“‘the most remarkable movements that have taken place 
in theology, philosophy, and the history of intellectual development 
from Buddha to the present day.” These titles include Socrates, 
Origen, Mahomet, the Medici, Luther, Pascal, Kent, and Newman. 
The first published volume is that on Cranmer by Mr. Innes, of Oxford. 
As the title indicates and as the series requires, this work is more 
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comprehensive than the volume previously under review. Cranmer is 
used as the lay figure about which to fashion the history of the Reforma- 
tion in England, from its beginnings in the Italian Renascence to the 
Settlement under Elizabeth. The book is, in fact, a good brief history 
of the English Reformation. The influence of Cranmer upon its doc- 
trinal and liturgical standards is made prominent. Through his influ- 
ence the Anglican church was saved from reverting to Rome or from 
becoming Calvinist, and instead “ became deliberately comprehensive.” 
“The peculiar achievement of Cranmer lay in his framing a modus 
vivendt so effectively inclusive in its scope that Laud could rule the 
same church whose children in later generations were brought up on 
the Pilgrim’s Progress; that church which a few years since included 
among her sons Lord Shaftsbury, Dr. Pusey, and Dean Stanley.” 

A feature deserving especial commendation is the list of excellent 
and complete chronological tables covering the entire period. They 
increase greatly the value of a valuable book. 


Geo. E. BURLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Diz STELLUNG DER JESUITEN IN DEN DEUTSCHEN HEXENPROZESSEN. 
Von BERNHARD DuuR. Kéln: Bachem, 1900. Pp. 96. 
M. 1.80. 


Tuis book is published under the auspices of the “ Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft zur Pflege der Wissenschaft im katholischen Deutschland.” The 
author, a Jesuit, succeeds in the main in his purpose to give a fair account 
of the attitude which the Jesuits assumed toward the trial and punish- 
ment of witches in Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Many Protestant writers accuse the Jesuits of having taken a leading 
part in the terrible business. Some Jesuit writers go to the opposite 
extreme, and maintain that their order opposed it and sought to miti- 
gate the punishments of the victims. The author shows clearly that 
the Jesuits as an order took no official ground concerning witchcraft, 
and that many Jesuits entered zealously into the search for witches, 
while some deplored it; in short, that the Jesuits were affected by the 
prevailing delusion precisely as other men were. Incidentally he 
gives us many interesting facts in reference to the epidemic of super- 
stition and terror which swept over Europe and sent thousands of 
innocent persons to the stake. He writes with a certain degree of 
freedom from ecclesiastical fetters. He admits that some of the popes 
were mistaken about witchcraft, and thinks that the bull of Innocent 
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VIII. and the briefs of Leo X., Adrian VI., and Gregory XV. con- 
cerning it do not come into the category of official infallible decisions 
in the sphere of faith and morals. He acknowledges that Innocent 
VIII. “was badly informed by a credulous and uncritical inquisition, 
and gave an advantage to injustice, because he enabled the witch- 
burners to appeal to the authority of a papal bull.” 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CONTEST FOR LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 
(= Divinity Studies,” No. I.) By Wattace Sr. Joun, 
PH.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
Pp. 155. $0.75. 

Tuis study of the memorable contest for liberty of conscience in 
England was undertaken in connection with a course of study in the 
department of church history in the University of Chicago. It is 
mainly historical, and deals with the original sources. The writer, 
after examining the pamphlets that were accessible in the library of 
the university, spent some months in London, and made use of the 
very large number of documents in the British Museum. 

The first chapter relates to the beginnings of the contest for liberty 
of conscience before the time of James I. The second relates to the 
period of the earlier Stuart kings. The third traces the discussion 
during the time of the Commonwealth (1649-60). The fourth carries 
the discussion through the reigns of Charles II. and James II. The 
last chapter is entitled the “‘ Period of Political Agitation,” and carries 
the discussion to the time of John Stuart Mill. 

This book is very rich in citations from original authorities. 
Beginning with the Uvopia of Sir Thomas More, and the writings of 
the early Anabaptists, who taught “that no man ought to be com- 
pelled to faithe and to religion,” the author discusses the writings of 
Robert Browne and of John Robinson. He does not agree with Dr. 
Dexter in the statement that ‘Robert Browne was the first English 
writer to set forth the true relation of the magistrate to the church.” 
In 1614 Leonard Busher, an Anabaptist, published a “ Plea for Liberty 
of Conscience.” The next year appeared “A Dialogue,” which proved 
“that no man ought to be persecuted for his religion.”” Almost every 
year a new pamphlet on that side of the question was printed. The 
authors were, almost all of them, Baptists or Quakers. Many of the 
early Puritans are quoted as on the side of astate church. “The Bloudy 
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Tenent of Persecution,” written by Roger Williams, is referred to 
because it was published and circulated in England, but the author 
does not enter into the questions relating to liberty of conscience in 
New England. 

The treatise exhibits the exact position in the contest for religious 
liberty of such leaders of English thought as Knox, Cartwright, the 
Westminster divines, Cromwell, Milton, Taylor, Owen, Locke, and 
Mill. 

This outline of the book of Mr. St. John indicates the richness of 
its materials. The subject is presented very clearly and fairly. Some 
readers will question the correctness of some of his statements, espe- 
cially those that relate to Robert Browne and John Robinson ; but very 
few, at this day, will question the general correctness of his conclusions. 


Ezra H. ByINGTON. 
NEWTON, Mass. 


JoserH GLANVILL: A Stupy 1n ENGLISH THOUGHT AND LETTERS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By FERRIS GREENSLET, 
Pu.D., Fellow in English in Columbia University. New 
York: The Columbia University Press; The Macmillan 
Co., Agents, 1900. Pp. xi+235. $1.50. 


JosePpH GLANVILL, recalled more often in modern days as the 
author of a famous book in defense of the belief in witchcraft and 
allied psychic phenomena, and known, by name at least, to the readers 
of Poe and of Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gypsy, was quite as famous 
in his own time as Anglican preacher, member of the newly founded 
Royal Society, and philosopher at large. This monograph is a study 
of his career and writings, and an attempt to vindicate for Glanvill a 
substantial place in the history of seventeenth-century English phi- 
losophy and theology. Incidentally the Cambridge Platonists, with 
which group Glanvill was closely allied, are studied in some detail, the 
history of the contemporary belief in witchcraft and of Glanvill’s con- 
tributions to it is sketched, and a study of Glanvill’s position in the 
history of English prose style is appended. 

The volume is a creditable monograph on a subject very little 
worked, and will prove useful to the students of the thought of this 
period. Some day doubtless we shall have the much-needed full 
history of English thought in the seventeenth century, corresponding 
to Leslie Stephen’s History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, and when that is written the only philosophers included will not 
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be Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke. This work is a descriptive and exposi- 
tory essay, rather than an attempt at original criticism, and we are 
treated rather to scraps of philosophy than a full feast. The essay is 
well planned, but not always absolutely coherent in its minor parts. It 
is doubtful whether one ought to undertake a study of this sort without 
seeing all of the material, as Dr. Greenslet very honestly confesses he 
has not been able todo. We think that the author’s account (p. 148) 
of the “universal” Elizabethan belief in witchcraft is a trifle exagger- 
ated. At p. 22,1. 14, should we not read “monuments” for “move- 
ments”? An obvious misprint occurs also at p. 178. 


F. I. CaRPENTER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE PuRITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEw EnGianp. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byincton. Fourth Edition. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1900. Pp. xlii+457. $2. 


THE PuRITAN AS A COLONIST AND A REFORMER. By Ezra Hoyt 
Byincton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1900. Pp. xxvi 
+375. $2. 


GOVERNOR WILLIAM BRADFORD AND His Son, Major WILLIAM 


BRADFORD. By JAMES SHEPARD. New Britain, Conn.: 
James Shepard, 1900. Pp. 96. $2. 
PURITAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND: A Study of Past and Present. 
By Joun Brown. New York: Scribner, 1900. Pp.290. $1.50. 
THE Puritan RepuBLic OF THE MassAcHuseTTs Bay 1n NEw 
EnGLanp. By Danie. Wait Howe. Indianapolis: Bowen- 
Merrill Co., 1899. Pp. xxxviii+ 422. $3. 

THE remarkable literary activity of the Puritan fathers and the vital 
relation of their work to later history have made the Puritan period of 
New England history both resourceful and fascinating to students. 
The number of essays, monographs, and histories, which constantly 
increases, testifies to the general interest in the affairs of those early 
days. 

Of the two books first referred to above, one—Zhe Puritan in 
England and New England—is the fourth edition, apparently little 
changed (except as hereafter noted), of the original edition of 1896. 
It takes the form of nine essays, each complete in itself, the whole 
forming an excellent picture of Puritan life and setting forth the prin- 
ciples and practices that made up its character. Of special value is 
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the very clear chapter discussing the relation of the Puritans and the 
Pilgrims to each other and to future history. The result of a com- 
parison of the two colonies is thus summarized: “It may be fairly 
claimed that the influence of the Puritans upon New England has been 
greater in some respects than that of the Pilgrims. The energy, the 
enterprise, the political sagacity, the genius for creating new types of 
government — these are the inheritance of New England from the 
Puritan fathers But the Pilgrims had been purified by the 
fires of a fiercer persecution. They had learned lessons of patience 
and of gentleness in the hard school of adversity. Their ‘gentleness 
had made them great.’ .... The beauty, the poetry of New Eng- 
land have come in great part from those who landed on Plymouth 
Rock. They have taught the world a larger tolerance, gentler man- 
ners, purer laws” (pp. 112, 113). In comparing the laws of the two 
colonies the author has followed Dr. Goodwin in a statement for 
which there seems to be no warrant in the Plymouth records to which 
he refers: “‘The laws of Plymouth against the Quakers were as severe 
as those of Massachusetts” (p. 109). The fact is that there can be no 
comparison between the cruel and inhuman laws of the Bay colony and 
the mild (for that age) resources which the Plymouth colony employed 
to suppress Quakerism. Mr. Palfrey, the Puritan apologist, asserts 
(Vol. II, p. 485) that among the New England colonies Massachusetts 
has the unhappy distinction of having been “the only one in which 
Quakers who refused to absent themselves where condemned to die.” 

The chief new feature of the book is the addition of a chapter 
(fifty pages) on “‘ Witchcraft in New England,” a clear and comprehen- 
sive survey of that painful episode in New England history. 

Uniform with the book just discussed, and a companion volume, is 
The Puritan as a Colonist and Reformer, by the same author. It also 
employs the essay form, but there are more of unity and interdepend- 
ence in the first four chapters, which discuss “‘ The Pilgrim as a Colonist,” 
“The Puritan as a Colonist,” “John Eliot,” and “Jonathan Edwards and 
the Great Awakening.” More attention is given than in the former 
volume to the external history, and the salient features of Pilgrim and 
Puritan history are presented with clearness and in attractive literary 
form. ‘The author deals kindly with the Pilgrims, as they deserve, and 
remarks their spirit of tolerance toward those who differed from them. 
There never was among them, as among the Puritans, a religious test 
of citizenship; some of their most influential men, e¢. g., Myles Stand- 
ish, were never members of Plymouth church. The influence of the 
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Pilgrims upon later history is the more remarkable when it is consid- 
ered that less than three hundred of those who peopled the Plymouth 
territory were of the true Pilgrim stock from the Scrooby-Leyden com- 
pany. It is doubtful if a more delightful and lucid survey of the 
Puritans has been written than the chapter on “The Puritan as a Colo- 
nist.” The author has assimilated his sources thoroughly and gives 
the reader the result in a concise form and charming style. The mis- 
sionary spirit of the colonists is fully considered, with John Eliot as 
the typical expression of that spirit. When he began his work among 
the Indians, there was not a Protestant missionary society in the world. 
Through his appeals and influence a society was incorporated by act 
of Parliament, to support his growing work among the aborigines. 
“This society was the pioneer of the great number of foreign mission- 
ary societies which have been formed and supported by English and 
American Christians.” The general distrust of Puritan character 
among the colonists somewhat retarded the gathering of the converted 
Indians in the churches, but at the outbreak of King Philip’s war, in 
1675, there were eleven hundred “praying Indians” to bear witness to 
the devotion of Eliot. The great body of these remained faithful to 
the English, and several hundred of them enlisted in the English 
army. The work of Eliot was irreparably injured by this ruinous war 
of 1675-6. The chapter on “The Great Awakening” shows the 
deplorable conditions in New England antecedent to the revival, the 
influence of Edwards and Whitefield in securing the awakening, and 
the wide and permanent results that have followed it. The finished 
essay on “Shakespeare and the Puritans” has only a remote relation 
to the other chapters of the book. It discusses in an interesting way 
Shakespeare’s attitude toward Puritanism, and the moral and religious 
elements in his writings. 

One who has in his library these two books of Dr. Byington is well 
furnished in the realm of early Pilgrim and Puritan history. They are 
to be warmly commended. 

Mr. Shepard’s Bradford is a collection of material, including con- 
temporary documents and references, and also the remarks of later 
writers, all of which is brought together in order to show what sort of 
man Governor Bradford was. The compiler is a descendant of the 
governor, and the book will be of chief interest to the posterity of the 
Pilgrim father, and to those especially interested in a study of his life 
and character. 

The volume entitled “ Puritan Preaching in England” is composed 
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of the “ Yale Lectures on Preaching” for 1899. It is the work of a 
gifted English preacher, and is a contribution at once to homiletics, 
the history of preaching, and biography. The author’s forty-five 
years in the ministry, of which thirty-five have been as pastor of John 
Bunyan’s Bedford church, are a strong warrant for his qualification 
to treat of that type of preachers whom he terms Puritan. This 
descriptive term is used in a broad sense, “as meaning thereby those 
preachers who have laid more stress upon the Scripture than upon 
ecclesiastical institutions.” With the Puritan preachers thus defined, 
it is proper to embrace not only the Nonconformists of the post-Refor- 
mation period, but also such men as the Dominican and Franciscan 
friars (in the early career of those orders), Wyclif and the Lollards, John 
Colet, and the martyrs Bradford and Latimer. The chapter on the 
Cambridge Puritans is of especial interest in connection with the his- 
tory of New England. Lawrence Chatterton, lecturing for fifty years to 
crowds of hearers, produced through his disciples Culverwell and Per- 
kins a profound influence on Winthrop and Cotton and Robinson, who 
were the founders and directors of the colonizing movement toward 
Plymouth and Boston. John Bunyan is presented as “ A Life Study for 
Preachers,” with the Pilgrim’s Progress as a guide to Bunyan’s ideals 
concerning the ministry. The story of the marvelous work of Richard 
Baxter at Kidderminster searches the heart of the young preacher and 


inspires him with hope and with lofty purpose “to preach as a dying 


man to dying men.” As representative preachers of modern Puritanism 
there are presented Thomas Binney, of London; Charles Spurgeon, 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham, and Alexander Maclaren. 

This book, clear in style, sympathetic, searching, and invigorating, 
is to be strongly commended throughout. 

Fields of historical research so well covered as that of Puritan 
Massachusetts compel the selection of special problems by writers of new 
books in reference to them. Such a selection has been made by Mr. 
Howe in Zhe Puritan Republic. A lawyer by profession, of Puritan 
ancestry, he has addressed himself largely to the legal aspects of the 
history of the Puritan colony. The task defined in the preface as his pur- 
pose has been well done: ‘‘ What I have aimed to do is to bring together 
in a volume of moderate size some of the features in the history of the 
government and people of the Massachusetts Puritan commonwealth, 
that I thought would be most interesting to the people of today, and 
especially to those who are descendants of the early Puritans. I 
have attempted to describe the public and the private life of the early 
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Puritans, their customs, their characteristics, their struggles 

have essayed the still more difficult task of tracing the evolution of acom- 
monwealth from a colony, of aconstitution from a charter, of a republic 
from a corporation. No inconsiderable part... . has been devoted 
to an attempt to show the development of republican ideas and insti- 
tutions.” In this large task Mr. Howe has classified the laws applying 
to various phases of the Puritan order, and given the results under the 
proper titles, ¢. g., “ Domestic and Social Life,” “‘ Industrial and Com- 
mercial Life,” and “The Puritan Sabbath.” The ecclesiastical system, 
the restriction of the franchise to church members, the attempted cleri- 
cal espionage of private life and relationships, and the persecution of 
Baptist and Quaker heretics, are considered at length in two chapters 
(seventy-three pages) on “ The Rise and Fall of the Theocracy.” Of 
especial interest and value is the tracing of the development of the colony 
through the successive stages of its political life. The period under 
the charter, the united colonies, the loss of the charter in 1684, the 
brief régime of the hated Andros, and the long period of sufferance 
until the Revolution — these are the related steps in the growth of the 
republic. It is amusing now—it was a serious matter to the parties 
involved —to read some of the laws of the theocratic state, and to know 
how they were applied. Roger Scott, of Lynn, was a chronic sleeper 
in service time, and was sentenced to be severely whipped “for com- 
mon sleeping at the public exercise upon the Lord’sday.” A man who 
expressed his dislike of a hog law and of a magistrate was mulcted ten 
pounds. It was a grave offense to speak disrespectfully of the churches, 
ministers, or magistrates. Captain John Stone had an altercation with 
an assistant and was fined one hundred pounds, and then banished on 
pain of death. It is of interest to find that even among these pious 
Puritans provision against ballot-box stuffing was necessary: “If any 
freeman shall put in more than one Indian Corne or Beane for the 
choice or refusal of any Public Officer, he shall forfeit for every such 
offense Ten Pounds.” 

Mr. Howe’s consideration of the debated question of Quaker perse- 
cution is inthe main fair and impartial. His opinion as to the status of 
the Quakers in the colony is thus expressed: ‘“‘ With respect to the right 
of Baptists, Quakers, and others that were not Puritans to come here and 
live here and enjoy their own religious views and methods of worship as 
freely as they might in England, we must admit that this much at least 
was guaranteed by the charter itself. And a fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation of the charter leads to the conclusion that there was nothing in 
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it justifying their exclusion from the exercise of the right to vote and 
from other privileges of citizenship” (p. 243). It is to be regretted that 
with his manifest purpose to treat the Quakers considerately, Mr. Howe 
did not correct a misconception regarding their indecencies, the occur- 
rence of which he admits. It has not been clearly shown, we think, 
except by Quaker writers, that there were only ¢wo cases of indecent 
exposure by the Quakers, and that the first of these occurred swenty 
months after the last victim had been hanged. Previous to that time 
the indecent exposures had been such as the magistrates inflicted on 
helpless Quaker women whom they examined for witchcraft marks or 
scourged half-naked through the streets. 

Exception must be taken to Mr. Howe’s remarks on the result of 
Eliot’s labors among the Indians: “ Earnest efforts were made to con- 
vert them to Christianity, but with little success, and the ‘praying 
Indians,’ as they were called, seem to have been on occasion as zealous 
as their barbarian brethren in scalping their white neighbors 
In King Philip’s war ‘these pious lambs proved the worst wolves of 
the whole bloody crew’” (pp. 78, 79). As already remarked above, 
the greater part of the “ praying Indians” adhered loyally to the Eng- 
lish cause during the war, not only despite the hatred of their own 
race, but in the face of distrust and suspicion by the whites. Mr. 
Howe’s portrayal of their alleged inconstancy is an injustice both to 
them and to the heroic missionary who taught them the Christian faith. 

The first sentence in the book is unpropitious in its error of refer- 
ring to “John White of Scrooby.” The author repeats the error, not- 
withstanding he cites Edward Everett at length, who speaks (correctly) 
of “John White of Dorchester.” 

The book is well printed, with full table of contents and index. 


Gro. E. BURLINGAME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By GeorGE C. 
Lorimer. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland, 1900. Pp. 
x+652. $2.25. 

Dr. LORIMER is at his best in this inspiring and hopeful volume. 
His reading has been very wide and discriminating, and it has 
extended over many years. His long and successful experience in the 
pastorate has kept him in the closest touch with the people. He is 
quick to see new truth as it comes up in the flow of events, and this 
truth does not alarm him and make him believe that the foundations 
are likely to be torn from under the ever-building temple of truth. 
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By nature and acquisition, therefore, Dr. Lorimer was peculiarly 
fitted to speak to the world at large on the religious movements of the 
great century that has just closed, and it was a piece of good fortune 
that he was asked to give the “ Lowell Lectures” for 1900. 

The subject is “Christianity in the Nineteenth Century.” After 
two thousand years of Christian history where are we, and what is the 
outlook? Dr. Lorimer answers these questions in twelve lectures. 
He is poetical, oratorical, and popular. The reader who follows him 
through will get a rapid and brilliant view of the whole course of 
Christian thought, and at the end a prophecy of far greater things in 
store. 

In this general way we have attempted to characterize the book. 
Each lecture is in a sense complete in itself, and yet all are important 
for the complete impression that one should get. 

The third lecture, on the “Renaissance of Medieval Roman 
Catholicism,” shows deep insight into the great movements of the 
Middle Ages. 

The sixth lecture, on the “Bearing of Recent Research on the 
Inspiration of Holy Writ,” is probably the one that will attract most 
attention. He meets the issues squarely and without flinching. He 
is profoundly grateful for all that criticism has done in the way of 
removing erroneous or outworn ideas, and letting the clear sunlight 
into so many dark places. All the established results of criticism 
have turned out to be so many supports to the Christian’s faith and hope. 

The twelfth lecture, on “The Religious Message of the Nineteenth 
Century to the Twentieth,” sustains the high tone of the preceding 
lectures and closes with an eloquent prophecy that should inspire all 
drooping spirits who think that the faith has been destroyed. 

A few quotations from here and there in the book will give some 
idea of its general drift : 

The new humanism is essentially evangelical It talks not at all 
about predestination and reprobations; it does not dwell on the divine 
wrath; feels that such preaching has been greatly overdone; it has no confi- 
dence in limited atonements, or anything “limited” that represents the 
Almighty, except his anger. (P. 327.) 

While the Bible contains a supreme revelation, and while no fresh light 
will set aside its teachings or supersede its authority, it is also an example of 
a permanent method in the divine dealings with the church. (P. 77.) 

The investigations which have so completely revolutionized modern 
religious thought. . . . logically necessitate the inference that the trust- 
worthiness of the Scriptures, and not merely their inspiration, constitutes the 
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true basis of their appeal to reason It is truth that proves the inspira- 
tion, not inspiration the truth. (P. 271.) 

I must ever regard it as perilous to the interests of morals to speak in 
unguarded terms of everything in the Bible as equally inspired and equally 
of divine authority. (P. 274.) 


Speaking of the Bible’s authority, he says: 


Neither science nor higher criticism has invalidated nor can invalidate 
its authority and trustworthiness when it is not hampered by indefensible 
views of its nature and composition Recent research, having helped 
us to a definition of inspiration, and having suggested the necessary test of 
its genuineness, proceeds yet farther and vindicates it from the assaults of 
those who deny it altogether, by sanctioning and sustaining the “ gradualness 
of revelation.” (P. 277.) 

J. W. Moncrier. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DocuMENTARY HISTORY OF THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIB- 
ERTY IN VIRGINIA. By CHARLES F. JAMEs, Roanoke. Lynch- 
burg, Va.: Bell, 1900. Pp. 272. $1.25. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN VIRGINIA: The 
Baptists. By Wittiam TayLor Tuom. (Nos. 10, II, 12, 
Series XVIII, in “ Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science.”) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 


Press, 1900. Pp. 105. $0.50. 


In the treatise of Dr. James we have a work to make glad the heart 
of the scholar. It is an orderly and animated presentation of one 
phase of early ecclesiastical history in Virginia, based directly on the 
original records. The succession of documents gives a beautiful exhi- 
bition of historical evolution—the feeble beginnings, the steady prog- 
ress, and the complete triumph of a glorious principle. 

The history of the struggle naturally falls into three periods, viz., 
before, during, and after the Revolution. Before the Revolution the 
inhabitants of the colony were completely under the dominance of the 
established church, and, as regards the dissenters, the history is chiefly 
a record of fines, imprisonments, banishments, and all manner of petty 
and outrageous disabilities and persecutions. During the period of 
the Revolution political and religious considerations gave the friends 
of liberty the ascendency and resulted in the downfall of the 
establishment. After the Revolution the victory was made complete 
by taking from the Episcopal church the last vestiges of special privi- 
lege and power, and by putting all citizens on an exact equality in 
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matters of conscience. The glory of this achievement belongs pri- 
marily and chiefly to the Baptists; the Presbyterians rendered valiant 
service, but they were less consistent, determined, and aggressive ; the 
Quakers and Lutherans were few and unimportant; and the Method- 
ists were joined with the Episcopalians. 

In a second edition of this work the index ought to be greatly 
improved. 

Mr. Thom’s study covers the same period in Virginia history and 
deals with the same struggle, but is confined strictly to the part played 
by the Baptists. Beginning with their coming in 1714, in 1743, and 
in 1754, he shows their remarkable growth and the violent persecutions 
to which they were subjected. In 1770 they presented their first peti- 
tion to the House of Burgesses for redress of grievances, and from this 
date until 1802 they made a constant struggle for equality before the 
law. Their organized resistance to ecclesiastical tyranny, their memo- 
rials to the ruling powers, and the various legislative enactments form 
the staple of the history. It is an accurate and forcible account, drawn 
from the sources, of their part in the destruction of the establishment, 
the separation of church and state, and the triumph of religious 


freedom. 


Eri B. HuLBERT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


GESCHICHTE DER EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHE DEUTSCHLANDS IN DER 
ERSTEN HALFTE DES Ig. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von CHRISTIAN 
TISCHHAUSER. Basel: Reich, 1900. Pp.v+ 711. M. 6.40. 

THE author divides the period covered by his history into two 
unequal sections, the first extending from 1800 to 1817, the second 
from 1817 to 1848. He does not give us his reasons for this division, 
but they may be inferred. In 1817 Germany had begun to recover 
from the Napoleonic wars, and rationalism had begun to recede. In 

1848 a revolutionary wave swept over Europe and introduced a new 

era. In each of these divisions the author makes the following sub- 

divisions: (1) industrial, political, social, and literary conditions ; (2) 

popular education ; (3) philosophy ; (4) biblical introduction and inter- 

pretation ; (5) theology and dogmatics ; and (6) ecclesiastical, religious, 
and moral conditions. This plan, it is evident, requires him to devote 
much attention to the people, while not neglecting the movements of 
thought among the cultivated classes. The book might be entitled 
“A History of the Evangelical People of Germany during the First 
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Half of the Nineteenth Century.” The author has made thorough 
preparation for his difficult task, and the titles of the books and 
periodicals consulted occupy more than thirty-five of his pages. The 
book is not always sweet; the condition of the people during the 
triumph of rationalism was horrible, and it is portrayed without 
reserve by means of statistics and other cogent evidences. The book 
is remarkable for its enormous array of facts and figures, for its popular 
sympathies, and for its firm belief in evangelical truth. There are 
many who will dislike it because of its overwhelming demonstration 
of the thesis that the rejection of the supernatural by educated men 
in the boasted period of enlightenment instituted a reign of ignorance 
and bestiality among the common people which was broken only by 
the partial revival of faith. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


James Martineau. A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., I900. Pp.x + 
447. $3. 

Tuis work is a composite photograph. The sitters are three —the 
outward Martineau, the inward Martineau, and the biographer. For, 
as Mr. Jackson tells us, the picture he presents is not only the external 
and internal life of Martineau, but the author’s interpretation or “study” 
of them. But the photograph, though composite, is not a blur. Each 
sitter’s portrait preserves its clear lines. The work is admirably done, 
and its thoroughness verifies the author’s part of it as a profound study 
and not a mere glance. 

Martineau being a thinker rather than an actor, his outer life was 
comparatively uneventful, and Mr. Jackson has given to it somewhat 
less than a third of his book. In that space, however, he presents such 
main points as Martineau’s ancestry, education, early and later min- 
istries and professorships, intellectual characteristics, and personal 
features. 

Neither heredity nor early environment seems to have played a con- 
spicuous part in Martineau’s greatness. His forbears were respectable, 
but not remarkable. His father was a manufacturer at Norwich. His 
mother was a faithful and capable administrator of the household. But 
the father and mother were not persons of whom such extraordinary 
children as James and Harriet Martineau would have been expected. 
Indeed Thackeray, writing of Harriet, says she did not show good 
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judgment in choosing her parents. Nor was the Norwich environment 
notable for intellectual stimulus. Martineau made Norwich famous 
rather than Norwich made Martineau great. 

Mr. Jackson traces succinctly, yet comprehensively, the steps of 
Martineau’s education. We shudder to think what a loss the world 
would have suffered, had the father’s plan of making his son an engi- 
neer —‘‘ Apollo a farm hand of Admetos’””— succeeded. The educa- 
tion, briefly interrupted, was resumed, leading up eventually to the 
ministries and the professorships, and on to the great intellectual 
career. 

Mr. Jackson in the second part of his work portrays Martineau as 
preacher, Christian theologian, and New Testament critic. A host of 
clergymen must have read Martineau’s Endeavors. As sermons they 
are too severely intellectual to be popular, too condensed to be easy. 
Their very finish, moreover, is rather that of the steel mirror which reflects 
than that of the steel sword-point which pierces. Yet for the “fit 
audience, though few,” where are their equals? Every young minister 
ought to have them. Beginning an Arian, he became in his view of 
Christ a humanitarian, but never abated, rather to the last increased, 
in reverence and affection for him. As a New Testament critic Mar- 
tineau was of the Tiibingen school. Mr. Jackson sides with him even 
in his contention that Jesus never claimed Messiahship. 

The third division of the biography presents Martineau as the 
philosopher of religion. Here Mr. Jackson’s own remarkable powers as 
a thinker show at their best. His “study,” while profound, is a marvel 
of perspicuity. As was said of De Toqueville: ‘‘ His thoughts lie in his 
style like pebbles in a clear brook.” 

The cause both of theism and of religion against materialism owes 
to James Martineau, in the judgment of the present reviewer, a greater 
debt than to any other man of the last century. His imperial intellect 
united a reason of Olympian mold and an imagination of celestial 
brilliance. His very metaphors seem arguments. No student aiming 
to be a thinker, and to know the history of ethical, theological, and 
metaphysical thought, can afford to be without Martineau’s Zypes of 
Ethical Theory, Seat of Authority in Religion, and last, but, in our esti- 
mation, greatest, Study of Religion. They are the Othello, Lear, and 
Macbeth of nineteenth-century philosophy. 


NELSON MILLARD. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Wititiam Watson AnpreEws. A Religious Biography, with 
Extracts from his Letters and Other Writings. New York: 
Putnam’s, 1900. Pp. 280. $1.50. 

Tuis is a modest and graceful tribute to the memory of his brother, 
prepared with excellent taste and literary skill by Samuel J. Andrews, 
author of Zhe Life of Our Lord upon the Earth and of other, less known 
works. It is the record of a unique life. 

W. W. Andrews was the son of a Congregational minister in Con- 
necticut and the seventh in descent from the Rev. William Andrews 
who immigrated in 1635 and was one of the twelve men chosen in 1639 
to do the “foundation work” in the church at New Haven. He was 
graduated from Yale College in 1831, where he was noted for skill in 
rhetoric and debate. He was the intimate and lifelong friend of his 
classmates, President Noah Porter, of Yale, and Professor Lyman 
Atwater, of Princeton. After a settlement for fifteen years as pastor of 
the Congregational church at Kent, Conn., he joined the Catholic 
Apostolic church, in which he had been interested from its early history, 
when Edward Irving was a prominent factor. In this relation he was 
pastor of a small congregation at Potsdam, N. Y., for seven years, 
1849-57. For forty years, from 1857 until his death in 1897, he 
was an evangelist, with a residence at Wethersfield, Conn. During this 
time he traveled, wrote, lectured, preached, and interpreted the Scrip- 
tures, chiefly in the eastern and middle states. 

He strongly emphasized the significance and efficacy of baptism. 
‘* We are all made members of the risen Christ, the second man, in our 
baptism” (p. 61). ‘The church is the community of the baptized, and 
membership thus established is not dependent upon the form of church 
polity or the possession of more or less ministeries. These are impor- 
tant elements in the spiritual culture of the baptized, but it is the act 
of God in baptism which makes one a member of the church, and this 
relation no sin of the church can make void” (p. 89). He attached 
equal, if not greater, importance to the sacramental significance of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

The appendix to the volume contains Mr. Andrews’ “Statement of 
Reasons” and his “‘ Farewel] Sermon” on withdrawing from the Con- 
gregational ministry. The book is irenic rather than strenuously 
polemical, and, together with the varied writings of W. W. Andrews, is 
the most important American contribution to the history of the 
Catholic Apostolic church. BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 


ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. Spurceon. Compiled from 
his Diary, Letters, and Records, by his Wife and his Pri- 
vate Secretary. Vol. IV, 1878-1892. Chicago: Revell, 
1900. Pp. vii+386. $2.50. 

WiTH this volume the “‘ Autobiography” comes to an end. It can 
be called an autobiography only by using the word in an unaccustomed 
sense. Much of the material is derived from Spurgeon himself, but 
much is derived from others. Indeed, the work contains everything 
about Spurgeon that the editors supposed the world would want to 
know, with perhaps a single exception. That is the chapter to which 
many will turn with the greatest expectancy, because it is entitled 
“The Down-Grade Controversy, from Mr. Spurgeon’s Standpoint.” It 
is from the pen of Mrs. Spurgeon. As history it is disappointing, for 
it tells us of nothing except the emotions of the chief participant. 
Mrs. Spurgeon judged, perhaps wisely, that all details of the unhappy 
strife, now at length healed, should be excluded from her record. 
The multitudes of letters to Spurgeon, though for the most part of 
trifling importance, are readable from the fact that they come from 
men distinguished, or at least well known, like Professor Blaikie, Pun- 
shon, Hugh Price Hughes, Canon Wilberforce, Archbishop Benson, 
Gladstone, and Sir Charles Reed. The verse which Spurgeon wrote, 
some of it carefully studied and strong and resounding, and some of 
it mere doggerel, weak and limping, is all here. The work is of all 
grades of literary carelessness and excellence, but the best parts are 
from the pen of Spurgeon himself. His son and successor, Thomas 
Spurgeon, contributes interesting recollections, but falls far below his 
father in power and propriety of expression. He indulges in awkward 
puns, as where he writes that “dear father’s right foot is wrong,” and 
that “the patient was impatient to be in harness again.” He has 
great difficulty to find a sufficient number of appellations for his 
father, and, within the space of a few pages, calls him “ father,” “ dear 
father,” “C. H. Spurgeon,” “C. H. S.,” “the pastor,” “the dear pas- 
tor,” and “the pastor of the Metropolitan Tabernacle.” The work is 
unique for its vast size, the immense range and variety of its contents, 
and its tone of domestic affection. It is a collection of materials, 
rather than a finished product. If one were planning to write a life of 
Spurgeon, he would want such a collection at his command, but he ; 
would reject many things, and use many others only as aids to the 
formation of general estimates and characterizations. Hundreds of 
illustrations adorn the pages, and present to us every scene, and, one 
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might almost say, every man and woman, intimately associated with 
Spurgeon in any way. The work, vast and various as it is, is lucid in 
arrangement and uniformly clear and racy. It does not contain a dull 
sentence. Children will pore over it with delight, not only for its 
illustrations, but for the genuine human interest of the narrative, and 
many a Christian boy will decide under its influence to become a min- 
ister. Let us be thankful for it just as it is. With all its shortcomings, 
it is admirable. It is too early to assign to Spurgeon his definite place 
in the religious history of England and the world, and perhaps the 
best that can be done while we wait for a matured verdict is to gather 
and publish such collections of materials as this. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


LEBEN UND WIRKEN vON AuGUST RAUSCHENBUSCH, Professor am 
Theologischen Seminar zu Rochester in Nordamerika, ange- 
fangen von ihm selbst, vollendet und herausgegeben von 
seinem Sohne, WALTHER RAUSCHENBUSCH. Cleveland: 
Ritter, 1901. Pp. 274. $0.80. 

THIs is a most instructive account of a long and an eventful life. To 
those who knew its subject the volume is of deepest interest. It con- 
tains much autobiographical material, which has been amplified and 
supplemented in a modest and appreciative spirit by an only son. 
This difficult and delicate task has been accomplished with admirable 
taste and skill. The story is told in simple, direct German, and the 
spirit of the book is as refreshing as the style. 

Augustus Rauschenbusch was the sixth Lutheran minister in lineal 
succession. He was born in Westphalia in 1816, and died at Wands- 
bek, a suburb of Hamburg, in 1899. He received atypically thorough 
German education, first at the gymnasium of Elberfeld and later at the 
universities of Berlin and Bonn, where he counted Neander and Nitzsch 
among the great teachers of his life. For four years, 1841-5, he 
was his father’s successor as Lutheran pastor at Altena, his birth-place. 
In 1846 he came to this country and worked for several years as a 
colporteur and evangelist, and as German secretary for the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, whose German periodicals, tracts, and books he 
edited. 

Having become a Baptist, in 1858 he entered upon what many will 
always regard as the most important work of his life, when, as the most 
learned German Baptist in this country, he was chosen to conduct the 
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German department of the Rochester Theological Seminary, now, as 
then, the only institution in America for the express purpose of train- 
ing young men for the ministry in German Baptist churches. Here 
for thirty years, until 1888, with unsurpassed devotion, varied learning, 
and remarkable efficiency as a teacher, he prosecuted what was at first a 
humble and an obscure work. Though a master of correct and forcible 
English, he was firmly convinced that he could best serve his country- 
men in America, during a transition period, by the continued use of 
his mother-tongue. The results of his work are manifest in the nearly 
two hundred and fifty German Baptist churches of the country with 
their 22,000 members, and in the establishment of a similar theological 
institution in Germany. 

The last ten years of his life were spent in the land of his birth, in 
the delivery of lectures and addresses on various occasions, in theo- 
logical instruction at Hamburg, in pastoral service at Wiesbaden and 
Frankfort, and in the preparation of religious literature adapted to the 
needs of German Baptists in America and Germany. 


BENJAMIN O. TRUE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


THEODORE PARKER: Preacher and Reformer. By JoHN WHITE 
Cuapwick. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,1900. Pp. 


x+405. $2. 

Tuis biography includes more than its title indicates. It presents 
Parker prominently in five aspects: as controversialist, philosophic 
theologian, reformer, preacher, religionist. To a man of Parker’s 
intense personality, truths could never be cold, pale, thin abstractions, 
but fierce, fighting, vital forces. Inevitably he became a controver- 
sialist—a sign to be spoken against. His earliest great contentions 
were with his denominational brethren, and his foes those of his own 
Unitarian household. He was fairly outlawed by them for denying 
that miracles, even though proven, were fundamentals of Christianity. 
Probably no Unitarian today so regards them, and few “orthodox” 
theologians would consider belief in them as an essential of “saving 
faith.” Parker also pioneered higher criticism against bitter opposi- 
tion from his codenominationalists. He, more than any othef, was the 
steel-prowed boat which first broke through the crystallized traditional- 
ism in New England sixty years ago. As a controversialist he was 
never chargeable with feebleness, though often accused of bitterness. 
But perhaps Wasson’s fine word applies here: “‘He was capable of a 
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mighty wrath, but it was born of his love, and was never expended on 
account of his private wrongs. He was angry and sinned not.” As 
philosophic theologian, Parker claimed, and Dr. Chadwick evidently 
consents, that his position was only Protestantism speaking its final 
logical word—‘“‘truth for authority, not authority for truth.” As 
reformer, Parker fell no whit behind Garrison and Phillips in flaming 
ardor and dauntless courage for the cause of the slave. Other reforms, 
as temperance, prison management, etc., enlisted his tireless labors. 
As preacher, Parker was doubtless imperial. Here he was of immense 
girth and vital all through. Homely searching practicalness; sensi- 
tiveness to nature’s beauty ; tenderness, pathos, sympathy; vast range 
of intelligence ; lofty ethical quality, and spiritual fervor—all these 
and more Dr. Chadwick would doubtless claim for his hero’s preach- 
ing, and not unwarrantably. He was master of a terrible rhetoric 
capable of creating a tophet of words to burn up wrong. Last, and 
justly greatest in the estimation of his biographer, Parker was a man 
of profound fervid religiousness. Like Amiel, he kept a “journal 
intime,” and in his case a diary was not a “fool’s looking-glass.” Its 
revelations are unfolded in a fine chapter of the biography entitled 
“The Nearer View;” and this time it is nearness that lends enchant- 
ment. No one reading that chapter can doubt that Parker was not 
only an affectionate and an intensely conscientious, but also a devoutly 
reverent soul. As his life was ebbing he wrote to a dear friend: 
“ Above all things I have sought to teach religion with its truths, duties, 
and joys.” : 

Parker’s zeal and capacity for work were enormous. At it sixteen 
hours a day, his stores of knowledge became prodigious. His mighty 
memory seemed to have no loopholes. Perhaps he read too much to 
digest it well, and so had more information than scholarship. He 
burned his candle not only at both ends, but at the middle, and died 
before he was fifty. 

Dr. Chadwick’s book shows not only its subject, but its author, to 
fine advantage. Felicitous phrasings and familiar quotations, fresh- 
ened by new and unexpected applications, abound. The work is a 
marvel of condensation. In its four hundred not large pages a 
phenomenally voluminous career is compressed without being crushed. 
The frame seems impossibly small, yet the portrait is life-size. 


NELSON MILLARD. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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ManuaL OF CuriIsTIAN THEOLOGY. By AtvaH Hovey, D.D., 
LL.D. Second Edition. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1900. Pp. xxvii+472. $2. 

Tuis revised edition of Dr. Hovey’s Manual of Christian Theology 
is the outcome of fifty years of study and teaching of the subject of 
theology, and is a worthy summing up of the thought and experience 
of a long life devoted to theological education. The book is true to 
its title in being strictly a manual; the statements are usually very 
concise, and cover in a careful, analytical way the common range of 
Christian doctrine. The views of others on the different points are 
stated in the same fashion, and briefly answered. A completely 
analyzed table of contents makes the book very easy of reference. 
There are no novelties of treatment of doctrine, except that one of the 
six main divisions of the work is given to ‘‘ Christian Service,” as dis- 
tinct from a preceding division on “Christian Life.” Under “ Chris- 
tian Service” is included the discussion of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, on both of which the familiar Baptist doctrine is strictly main- 
tained. 

As a whole, the book is a solid, scholarly theological treatise, but of 
the older type. There is a general acceptance of the theory of evolu- 
tion, but no thoroughgoing application of it. The author’s doctrine 
of Scripture, as stated, is not extremely conservative; yet one must 
feel that Scripture is used, after all, in essentially the way of the older 
theologies, without that recognition even of the real progress of doc- 
trine for which the theory of the book allows; the treatment is but 
little affected by the results of biblical criticism and biblical theology. 
From the older point of view, the tone of the work is distinctly broad 
and reasonable. The defect which will be felt by many is the somewhat 
mechanical view which pervades the discussion, and the old precision 
beyond the data. 

The book shows a mind intent on keeping in touch with the later, 
as well as the older, literature of the subject, though it is obviously not 
written from the standpoint of a theologian of the younger generation, 
and does not always take account of the most modern books. Indeed, 
it brings home with fresh impressiveness the really great distance 
which has been put between the older and newer points of view, even 
when both know in a way the same books. It seems evident that the 
author simply does not feel many of the difficulties of the present gen- 
eration ; but perhaps on that very account the book is the more worthy 
the careful attention of newer thinkers in theology as a well-considered 
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statement of older positions intended to be made and rationally 
defended in the full light of modern knowledge. There is always dan- 
ger that, under what is really only a temporary pressure, one may throw 
away what is of real value and ought to be retained. One cannot 
but compare in his own mind this manual with the famous manual 
of another theologian of the same denomination, Professor W. N. 
Clarke. The entire atmosphere and method of the two books are 
utterly different, and yet each has its own excellences, and is an admi- 
rable type. 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


Oberlin, O. 


Di£ BussLEHRE LUTHERS UND IHRE DARSTELLUNG IN NEUESTER 
ZEIT. Von ALFRED GALLEY, Licentiat der Theologie. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1900. Pp. 152. M. 2.40. 


Eacu new number of the series of “ Beitrage zur Férderung christ- 
licher Theologie” makes a contribution of real value to current 
theological thought, though some of the themes are of interest chiefly 
in Germany, and some belong to a region of distinctions so attenuated 
and so remote from the ordinary currents of human life that only the 
professional theologian will appreciate them. Both these criticisms 
might be made concerning this last number. It pertains to the 
Ritschlian controversy, which is active chiefly in Germany, and it 
deals with minute shadings of thought and language. 

Luther sometimes spoke of repentance as produced by the love of 
righteousness, by a lofty and unattained moral ideal; and sometimes 
as produced by fear under the influence of a conscience awakened by 
the divine law and the apprehension of eternal woe. The second 
of these representations was common with Roman Catholic writers. 
Again, he sometimes spoke of repentance as the permanent state of 
the Christian, and sometimes as a single act, as when one goes to the 
confessional. Here, once more, the second representation approached 
the Roman Catholic teaching. Some,writers of the Ritschlian school, 
following Ritschl himself, maintain that Luther advanced the first view 
in both of these cases during his earlier career as a reformer, when he 
was at his best, when his perception was most clear, and when he was 
making progress. They maintain that he adopted the second only 
later, in the reactionary period of his life, when he fell back nearer 
the Roman Catholic system of thought in which he had been brought 
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up. They profess to be the legitimate heirs of Luther in their doctrine 
of repentance, but only of “the earlier Luther,” the Luther of the 
period when “his genius was yet unbroken,” before he had “crept 
back into the Catholic camp.” Ritschl has taken up “ the interrupted 
work of Luther,” and continued it. 

This interpretation of Luther is not pleasing to the strict Luther- 
ans, nor do they enjoy the spectacle of Ritschl walking about in the 
robes of Luther and carefully explaining that he adopts only the earlier 
robes and looks upon the later ones as borrowed from the Roman 
Catholics. To the contention of the Ritschlians various answers have 
been made. The best-known is that of Lipsius, who maintains that 
when Luther attributes penitence to the love of righteousness, and 
considers it a permanent state, he is speaking of penitence in the 
Christian soul; and that when he attributes it to fear and considers it a 
single act, he is speaking of the penitence of the unconverted man which 
leads to faith and salvation ; so that he is not inconsistent, after all. The 
controversy has led Galley to review the entire teaching of Luther 
concerning penitence. He agrees with Lipsius in the main, though 
differing at certain points, and adds something to our knowledge of 
the circumstances in which Luther advanced any of these views. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Diz WIRKUNGEN DES GEISTES UND DER GEISTER IM NACHAPOS- 
TOLISCHEN ZEITALTER BIS AUF IRENAUS. Von HEINRICH 
WEINEL. Freiburg: Mohr, 1899. Pp. xii+ 234. M. 5. 

Die WIRKSAMKEIT DES HEILIGEN GEISTES IN DER APOSTOLISCHEN 
ZEIT UND IN DER GEGENWART. Von GEORG Stoscu. Giiters- 
loh: Bertelsmann, 1900. Pp. 27. M. 0.40. 


Ir is interesting to note a new impulse toward the study of the 
Christian conceptions of the Holy Spirit, and subjects kindred to it, 
on the basis of a discriminating biblical theology. This is linked with 
the general demand for the historical interpretation of Christian doc- 
trines. An example of this study is Gunkel’s Die Wirkungen des heili- 
gen Geistes, reviewed in this JoURNAL, October, 1900. In the preface 
to the second edition of that work Gunkel refers to Weinel’s Wirkungen 
des Geistes und der Geister as “the legitimate continuance of my investi- 
gations.” Weinel’s book, as indicated in the title, treats of the post- 
apostolic time to Irenzeus. The author frequently, however, uses New 
Testament thought, particularly in its later phases, as illustrative, so 
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that the book is of direct value as a contribution to biblical theology. 
Still greater is its indirect value as showing the general range of 
thought out of which, at a little earlier period, the New Testament 
writings came. As a reconstruction of early Christian thought regard- 
ing the world of spirits it has great historical importance. The one 
strong impression which the book leaves on the reader is that of the 
early Christian sense of the reality of the world of spirits. Christianity 
had inherited from the culture in which it was born, especially from 
Judaism, the belief in a kingdom of demons in conflict with the king- 
dom of God. The strife was conceived in a very real way. The hatred of 
the world, suffering and sickness, heresy and “gnosis,” not less than 
temptations and sins, were the result of evil spirits. Hence exorcism 
in the name of Christ. But the most efficient means of destroying the 
power of evil spirits was the holy life of the Christian. This holy life 
was the work of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit also manifested 
himself in special powers—exorcism, askesis, miracles. The demons 
might also do these, and the same works might be regarded by different 
persons as proceeding from either good or evil spirits, but the Christian 
who had passed through the new birth had within his own experience 
the test of good and evil. Nor could any working of a spirit who said, 
“Christ is accursed,” be that of a good spirit. For the rest, the final 
appeal was to the brotherly love and the morality of the Christian com- 
munity. Weinel then proceeds to study the different forms of the 
expression of the Spirit. He finds no realm of the mental activity 
beyond spiritual control. That is, the early Christian assigned all 
kinds of mental and related physical phenomena to the activity of the 
Spirit. For most of these phenomena parallels are found in Jewish or 
Greek life, and even in the modern world. Many of them seem kin- 
dred to occurrences in the period of the Quaker manifestations or in 
the history of the Camisards in southern France, where ecstasy and 
trance were frequent. Weinel suggests that doubtless the first Christian 
century had an epidemic of nervous disorders, assisted by unconscious 
suggestion and auto-suggestion, and stimulated by the expectation of 
the speedy end of the world. Yet the highest part of the Spirit’s 
operation was in the new life, the conscious, earnest, moral will to do 
rightly the duties of life. The last sentence of the book looks forward 
to the hope of further study of the subject in later periods of the his- 
tory of Christianity. 

The pamphlet by Stosch is an address before a conference, and is 
of interest from the practical rather than from the scholastic point of 
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view. It pleads for conformity with the “heilige Geist” rather than 
with the “ Zeitgeist,” and regards Romanism, rationalism, and _histori- 
cal biblical criticism as alike elements of the evil Zeztgeis¢. 


Irvinc F. Woop. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


Northampton, Mass. 


THE Work OF THE Hoty Spirit. By ABRAHAM KuypeER. Trans- 
lated by Henry de Vries. With an Introduction by Benja- 
min B. Warfield. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1900. Pp. 
Xxxix + 664. $3. 

PERHAPS the ablest living exponent of strict Calvinism is the vener- 
able Dr. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, and of his many works this is cer- 
tainly not the least interesting. It is far more than a monograph on 
the Holy Spirit. It is almost a systematic theology, especially full in 
the fields of anthropology and soteriology. It is composed of a very 
large number of short chapters, which were originally published in the 
Heraut, a religious weekly of which Dr. Kuyper is editor-in-chief, gath- 
ered into book form in 1888, but only lately translated into English. 
The book shows its popular origin, not in any superficiality of 
treatment, but in a very commendable clearness and simplicity. Fre- 
quent illustrations from common life are used with great felicity. It is 
a pleasure to read the book; but, except for the illustrations and the 
rather sharp polemic against certain modern movements prominent 
in the Dutch churches, the work might have been written in the pre- 
ceding century. There is absolutely no recognition of the progress of 
natural science, or of biblical scholarship, or, except in a few cases, of 
speculative theology in the past hundred years. To the general reader 
this will doubtless seem quite as remarkable a characteristic as will the 
vigorous and clear presentation of Calvinism. The positions of the 
author will make their appeal to those who are by nature and training 
strongly conservative. The inspiration of the biblical writers is regarded 
as unique in kind. It necessarily includes infallibility. The Spirit 
gave to the biblical writers revelation and inspiration. The present 
correlative work of the Spirit is to give faith in the Scriptures. Salva- 
tion is looked at from the point of view of God rather than of man. 
Regeneration takes place without regard to man’s will. “We know 
from the instance of John the Baptist that it can be wrought even in 
the mother’s womb.” Afterward comes the call of God’s Spirit, pro- 
ducing conviction and justification. Then follows sanctification, which 
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is finished and closed at death. Justification is forensic, based on irre- 
sistible grace. A strong plea is made for the ethical and social value 
of the judicial aspect of the sinner’s relation to God. In fact, one 
feels continually that, though Dr. Kuyper may be out of touch with 
modern thought, he is by no means out of sympathy with human life. 
It is perhaps that impression which abides most strongly after the 
book is read. The author has made a noble effort to make the stern 
and uncompromising logic of Calvinism speak to the men of today. 
However much the reader may feel that the presuppositions of this 
system no longer satisfy, he cannot but rise from his task refreshed by 
the consciousness that he has been in the company of a great man 
thinking great thoughts. 


IrvinG F. Woop. 
SMITH COLLEGE, 


Northampton, Mass. 


A CriticaL History OF THE EVOLUTION OF TRINITARIANISM 
AND ITS OUTCOME IN THE New CuristoLocy. By Levi 
LEONARD Paine. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1900. 
Pp. vii+387. $2. 

Tuis volume has attracted wide attention, and that alone is evidence 
that dogmatic theology is not so near its obsequies as the Bangor pro- 
fessor would have his readers believe ; for, notwithstanding his protest, 
his essay in large part belongs to the sphere of speculative theology. 

The book is remarkable for its timeliness, and for the courage, the 
audacity, and the clear thinking of its author. It is divided into three 
parts: (1) a historical study of the development of the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; (2) an attempt to reconstruct theology on entirely new lines ; 
and (3) a critical discussion of the Johannine problem, to which are 
added a few pages of controversy with Professor A. V. G. Allen con- 
cerning the teaching of Athanasius. The most important, and by far the 
most satisfactory, part of the book is the historical survey, which closes 
with a sketch of the development of Trinitarianism in New England. 

Professor Paine thinks that with Paul “began that infusion of 
Greek thought into the Christian theology which was destined to 
change its whole character.” He insists that Athanasius taught the 
transcendence, and not the immanence, of God; that the Trinity of the 
early Greek theologians is three distinct, personal beings in the one 
Deity ; that these beings are all alike divine, and yet that the second 
and third persons are subordinate. His own words are as follows: 
“The Trinity [“ of the earlier theologians’’] is composed of three distinct 
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personal beings, of whom the first person, or the Father, alone is self- 
existent and absolute God, the second and third persons being derived 
and subordinate, the one by eternal generation, the other by eternal 
procession” (p. 97). He holds that the Greek theology especially 
emphasized the tri-personality of the Godhead. In this statement 
he takes issue with Professor A. V. G. Allen in his Continuity of Chris- 
tian Thought. Professor Allen thinks that the modern views of the 
divine immanence are a recurrence to the earlier Greek views of 
Athanasius and Clement. This Professor Paine denies. On the other 
hand, he attempts to trace the development of modern Trinitarianism 
from Augustine, who, he declares, was a disciple of Plotinus. Modern 
Trinitarianism, from Augustine down, is characterized by the phrase 
“Pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism.” This Latin Trinitarianism as 
molded by Augustine, Professor Paine says, “inverted the Greek doc- 
trine and held that each person is absolute God, and that the whole 
Trinity is involved in each person, thus eliminating all subordination, 
making the Trinity essentially one being, and reducing the three per- 
sons to relations or modes of existence of that being” (p. 97). 

From Plotinus, and from the Stoics, Augustine derived the monistic 
philosophy from which we get the idea of the immanence of God, 
which has but one logical end, and that pantheism. Professor Paine 
tells us we have been deceived; that Augustine was not the apostle of 
the divine transcendence; that the chief article of his philosophical 
creed was monism. Moreover, he holds that with Augustine began a 
new era in the development of the doctrine of the Trinity, which kept 
going from bad to worse, until it finally culminated in the Patripassian 
Sabellianism of such theologians as Jonathan Edwards, Emmons, 
Hopkins, and later of men like Joseph Cook, Phillips Brooks, Lyman 
Abbott, G. A. Gordon, and others. He does not mention the name 
of Professor Park, the Nestor of modern New England theology, who 
throughout his long and brilliant career taught the doctrines which 
Professor Paine links with pantheism and Unitarianism. 

The claim of the book, in brief, is as follows: The teaching which 
finds in the Godhead three distinct personalities, and yet with the 
second and third persons subordinate to the first, is Athanasian, and 
has behind it a strong philosophical and historical backing. On the 
other hand, that teaching which holds to but one God, revealing him- 
self in three different distinctions of the Godhead, even though those 
distinctions are eternal, is Sabellian, Modal, Patripassian, etc. 

According to this classification, Augustine was the great ancestor of 
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modern Unitarianism, and Edwards and Emmons, Park, Brooks, and 
Cook, while they supposed that they were building a breakwater against 
error, in reality were making it easier for the floods of pantheism to 
overwhelm the church. Professor Paine may be correct, but it seems 
rather strange to have Emmons and Park, Joseph Cook and Bishop 
Brooks classed with the prophets of Unitarianism. 

When he comes to the constructive part of his book, Professor 
Paine makes a strong and earnest plea for the thorough use of the 
inductive method, and insists that the process of destroying the old 
theology must go much farther than it has yet gone before the recon- 
struction of theology can wisely begin, and that its growth afterward 
will be by the slow processes of evolution. 

The new theology of which Professor Paine is the prophet dis- 
penses with the words “Unitarian” and “ Trinitarian,” and substitutes 
for them the word “theistic.” He says: “All the true media of divine 
revelation— nature, history, man’s moral consciousness, the Bible, 
Christ — speak the same word about God, and that word is ‘theism,’ in 
its monotheistic, not in its pantheistic, form.” 

The chapter on the “ New Christology” concludes as follows: 
“The consubstantiality of man with God as a metaphysical conception 
belongs to an old and outworn theology, but in the new form of the 
scientific doctrine of evolution the divineness of man becomes a vital 


truth, and out of it arises a Christology that removes Jesus of Nazareth, 
indeed, from the order of absolute Deity, but at the same time exalts 
him to a place of moral eminence that is secure and supreme”’ (p. 287). 

The author has the courage of his convictions. He does not 
believe in the Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel, and says 
so plainly. He thinks that Jesus was the natural son of Joseph and 
Mary, and consequently that the earliest parts of the gospels of Mat- 


thew and Luke were “‘later additions;” and he seems to have small 
place in his thought for anything miraculous. 

The book is radical, and even revolutionary, but not by any 
means entirely destructive. It is not satisfactory, but is immensely 
stimulating. The author professes to write with the calmness of a 
historian, but in most of the volume has the intensity of a special 
pleader. His style is a model of perspicuity, and leaves no one in 
doubt as to his meaning. He decries metaphysics, and yet at times is 
metaphysical. The book will be valued not so much because of what 
it settles as because of the study which it will inspire. Its conclusions 
will not at once command general assent, and probably the author 
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does not expect that they will. To our minds he is entirely mistaken 
in the frequent assertions that monism necessarily ends in pantheism, 
and in what he says of the pantheistic and Unitarian trend of modern 
theology. 

His work will be widely read, and the reading will be a tribute to 
its treatment of an abstruse and difficult subject, and equally to the 
deep interest of the public, not only in historical, but also in specula- 


tive questions. Amory H. Braprorp. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


WERTURTEILE UND GLAUBENSURTEILE. Von Max REISCHLE. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1900. Pp. 120. M. 2.40. 

THIs is a most valuable critique, in six chapters, of Ritschl’s philo- 
sophical premise, the value-judgment. Ritschl starts with the assump- 
tion that religion and “theoretical cognition”’ are “ different functions 
of the mind,” “heterogeneous modes of cognition,” and the contrast 
between the two is found in the application in religion of “ideas of 
value.” His speculations are in a line with Kant and Lotze; he dif- 
fered from Schleiermacher, who found the substance of the religious 
“value” in the human sense of dependence; Ritschl defining the 
fundamental religious fact to be man’s sense of his own supernatural 
destination : “our salvation consists in the superiority to the world in 
the kingdom of God to which we are destined.” It is objected to 
Ritschl’s theory of values that he deals only with internal experiences 
—an objection often reiterated among us, Ritschl’s theology being 
supposed to be purely “ subjective.” 

The second chapter analyzes the terms of the value-judgment. 
The third classifies value-judgments. There are (1) natural value- 
judgments, based on the physical tastes and feelings ; (2) ideal value- 
judgments; these are esthetic (all judgments in art), moral (the ten 
commandments), intellectual (truth in any sphere of thought). These 
ideal value-judgments are based upon ideas: the idea of beauty, the 
idea of the good, and the idea of the true. In the sphere of religion 
there is also an idea, the idea of piety (Frémmigkeit), and in the sim- 
plest religious judgments this idea of piety is operative, “where the 
man gives himself up to the supreme power over this world and this 
life and herein finds salvation (Se/igkeit).” It is furthermore observed 
of these ideal value-judgments that, being based upon “ideas,” they 
claim general validity and go beyond the natural judgments, which are 
purely individual. 
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Chap. iv gives the definition of the value-judgment. It may be 
defined (1) linguistically (a value is predicated of an object). But 
most judgments are not so simple. We have (2) value-judgments 
psychologically considered, “which are formed upon the basis of per- 
sonal appreciation or valuation,” as, ‘‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
(3) The value-judgment from the critical (erkenntniskritischen) point 
of view, “‘whose validity arises not as the result of observation and 
thought, but which is founded upon the attitude of the feeling-willing 
(fithlend-wollenden) man to the object before the mind.” These judg- 
ments the author names ¢hymetic. ‘This is the broadest view of the 
value-judgment. The assertion ‘God is love”’ lies beyond the sphere of 
the intellectual syllogism, and carries us into the realm of the feeling 
or the will, where the maz as a spiritual whole faces the external object. 

In chap. v the author finally settles the question whether state- 
ments of belief may be classed as value-judgments. They are “thy- 
metic” judgments. The author contrasts, by way of illustration, the 
several Weltanschauungen —pessimistic, pantheistic, and Christian. 
They are based upon different va/uations of man and the world, result- 
ing, not from our intellectual discernments, but from the peculiarity of 
the spiritual nature, the feelings, and the will. Here our author gives 
an admirable analysis of 1 John 4: 8 f., where he shows that our belief 
in a God of love depends upon a thymetic judgment of Christ’s life. 

The concluding chapter deals with the general validity of religious 
value-judgments. They are of the nature of a practical demonstration 
by which alone the truth of Christianity can be established. 

This pamphlet is perhaps the most exhaustive and satisfactory inves- 
tigation yet made into a subject which modern theology has brought 
to the forefront of interest. It is to be hoped that English and 
American scholars will shortly turn their attention to this branch of 
research, which so far they have practically ignored. 


L. HENRY SCHWAB. 
NEw YorkK City. 


Back TO Curist. Some Modern Forms of Religious Thought. 
By WALTER SPENCE. Chicago: McClurg, 1900. Pp. 222. 
$1. 

Tuis book is not written for the scholar, but is a readable popular 
summary of the “new theology,” and is intended to show any thought- 
ful reader what can be made of the distinctive Christian doctrines 
under the most “modern” handling. While claiming to conserve the 
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substance of evangelical truth, each of its cardinal tenets is restated. 
The Scriptures are inspired as supreme religious literature, provi- 
dentially preserved. Christ is the sole ultimate authority in religion. 
The Trinity is modal. ‘The essence of sin is selfishness.” The 
atonement includes neither propitiation to God for sin nor reconcilia- 
tion of God to man, but rather “the sacrifice of Christ was an actual 
giving of divine life to humanity.” Salvation consists in the actual 
removal of sin and in self-sacrifice, to both of which Christ furnished a 
motive; salvation therefore is following Christ. The penalty of sin 
consists in its effects, and cannot really be annulled ; salvation “ trans- 
forms penalty into a means of grace to help us on to a complete 
emancipation from sin.” The only second coming of Christ is his 
coming into Christian hearts. The judgment is based on the record 
of sin on character. The only resurrection from the dead is at death. 
All punishment is reformatory and must come to an end. 

The tone of the book is devout and enthusiastic, but its thought is 
indefinite. Many of its statements, if recast in exact terms, would 
mean either much more or much less than is intended. 


J. ForsytH CRAWFORD. 
BEAVER Dam, WIs. 


LEHRBUCH DER LiturGIK. Erster Band: Die Lehre vom Gemein- 
degottesdienst. Von G. RietscHeL. Berlin: Reuther & Rei- 
chard, 1900. Pp. xii+609. M. II. 

Tus volume belongs to the Sammlung von Lehrbiichern der prak- 
tischen Theologie in gedrangter Darstellung, now being issued under the 
general editorship of Professor Hering, of Halle. It is to be followed 
in time by a second volume, treating of Die einzelnen kasuellen Hand- 
lungen, such as ordination, baptism, confirmation, burial, etc. 

This elaborate treatise merits far more attention from American 
students than it is likely to receive. Its mere size and fulness of 
detail will affright the hasty reader, and its method is, unfortunately, 
one for which many of our theological and ministerial workers have 
not been in the habit of showing much care or respect. It essays to 
study the science or theory of public worship in all its three inevitable 
aspects —the philosophic, the historical, and the practical. Nearly 
seven-tenths of the whole are devoted to the historical part, the remain- 
der being divided between the other two, with greater emphasis on 
practical questions than on the pure theory. From this division of the 
space we are at once prepared for the strong statement on p. 16 of the 
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importance of basing the whole investigation on a historical foundation. 
Whether the author really lives up to his own principle is perhaps a 
question, as we shall see. 

The philosophical chapters are notable, not so much for depth or 
comprehensiveness as for illuminating discussions of certain general 
terms and preliminary definitions. It is neatly shown, for instance, 
that, while Catholics and Protestants unite in calling liturgics “the 
science of the Christian cultus or the theory of the public worship of 
the church,” they immediately part company in the sense in which they 
use “‘cultus”’ or “public worship,” the former positing a divine order- 
ing of rites, which the latter cannot accept. Indeed, it is urged, all 
public worship necessarily has “a confessional character” which draws 
distinctions, not only between Roman (and Greek) Catholics and all 
Protestants, but between Lutherans and the various Reformed bodies. 
The path of the discussion is further opened by showing how “cultus” 
has often implied the notion of trying to secure action on God’s part 
in accordance with human desire, or that of legalistically and ritually 
fulfilling a divine decree or ordinance —the one being characteristic of 
ethnic religions, the other of Judaism. Both of these were explicitly 
abrogated by Christ. ‘ Worshiping in spirit and in truth” is set forth 
as a process arising in the domain of spirituality in a strong evangeli- 
cal sense, and proceeding in strict accordance with the truth as it is in 
Christ. Several theories of the purpose of Christian public worship are 
critically examined : first, that which makes education or conversion 
(Erziehung) its object, which is objected to because leaving no place 
for public worship as important for avowed and active believers ; 
second, that which makes public worship merely that process whereby 
the inner spiritual life declares or realizes itself before God, which is 
accepted as good as far as it goes, but incomplete; third, that which 
makes edification, the building up of spirituality in all its stages, the 
true end, which is held to be correct, not simply as to the indirect 
result of public worship, but as to its positive raison d’étre. Worship 
and edification are presented as inseparable and mutually reactive. 
True worship must lead to positive edification ; true edification must 
lead back to worship. An important distinction is discerned between 
two great classes of factors in public worship: the one sacramental, from 
God, and embodying his grace in all its aspects; the other sacrificial, 
from men, and including whatever man can offer God in thought, word, 
ordeed. The whole discussion is summed up on pp. 66, 67 ina series 
of propositions, too long to be quoted, in which we seem to see that our 
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author has his eye upon the familiar partition of the Lutheran chief 
service into the word group, the prayer and hymn group, and the 
eucharist. Appended is a statement of the relation of public worship 
to the fine arts, or rather, to art in general, which is, on the whole, not 
specially new. 

Only the briefest comments can be made on this division of the 
book. The dialectic is rather heavy, but the thoughts are in the main 
good. Oftentimes the reasoning is decidedly acute. We think, how- 
ever, that a freer and more thoroughgoing analysis would have been 
more helpful, as it would have been more original. Religion is both 
personal and social, and these two aspects cannot be torn asunder. 
Public worship is to be studied as belonging to both in conjunction. 
All true religion involves interchange between God and man; God 
imparting himself and declaring his will, man growing up into con- 
scious fellowship with God and trying to model his life accordingly. 
Public worship treats this sublime process in forms suitable to social 
participation, and treats it statically, perpetually offering concrete sym- 
bols or representations of the great spiritual mysteries, and dynami- 
cally, becoming a means through which God’s grace and truth actually 
flow, and through which human worship and zeal actually realize them- 
selves. The problem of liturgics is to analyze the processes on both 
sides, those of God’s self-revelation and of man’s devotion, far enough 
to show what connection every historical detail of public worship as an 
institution has with them, both as symbol and as active agency, and to 
base its whole critical and practical attitude upon the conclusions. 
From an ideal point of view our author’s philosophy of the subject is 
far more stiff, restricted, and even superficial than we could wish. We 
believe that, if he had begun with a discussion of the nature of religion, 
especially as a social fact, and the nature of art in its broadest sense, 
and had thoroughly sifted the idea that public worship is religion 
declaring itself and operating artistically, he would have been led to a 
much truer and a more constructive philosophical position than he has, 
good as his discussion is. This would have involved, however, putting 
his whole historical section first, with the addition of an elaborate cri- 
ticism and interpretation of details from a psychological or logical point 
of view, and then of building his theory and praxis out of the materials 
thus obtained. Whether this would have landed him at just the point 
he desired to reach with reference to Lutheran usages, we are not pre- 
pared to say. But it would have given his discussion a universal 
utility that it now somewhat lacks. 
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When we turn to the historical part of the book, we are at once 
impressed with its laborious fulness. For example, to the evolution 
of church building 59 pages are given; to church furniture and deco- 
ration, 18 ; to Sunday and the church calendar in general, 77; while 154 
pages are devoted to the external conditions in which public worship 
takes place. This expansion is partly necessitated by the traditional 
usages of Lutheranism, but it has much general interest and value. It 
emphasizes the importance of conditions and associations too often 
minimized, and in many cases furnishes information not so readily 
accessible elsewhere. ‘The treatment is usually excellent, but not uni- 
formly, as witness the meager and barren account of the organ as the 
distinctively church instrument. 

The remainder of the historical part, 257 pages, is devoted to an 
account of the development of the verbal and ceremonial constituents 
of public worship from the apostolic age onward. Here our author 
has made splendid use of the vast and accumulating literature. His 
presentation of the rise of sacerdotalism and then of the radiating 
groups of the early liturgies is particularly serviceable. In general, 
his summaries of details are systematic and clear, and the balance of 
topics judicious, though, of course, to a non-Lutheran reader the space 
given to the minutiae of Luther’s own liturgical opinions and under- 
takings, and to the unfolding of the multifarious Lutheran Agenda 
since his time, is not so interesting as to those for whom this manual 
is specially intended. Like so many German scholars, Dr. Rietschel 
is singularly ignorant or oblivious of things outside of continental 
Europe. Even the Anglican liturgy is touched upon with astonishing 
brevity and superficiality. And we look in vain for any recognition 
of the immense area of historic fact that includes the liturgical usages 
of the Reformed churches that do not use a fixed liturgy. American 
usages during the last two to three hundred years are, we believe, 
absolutely unmentioned. Even the liturgical enterprises of the Luth- 
eran churches in America are ignored ; and, perhaps more amazing still, 
considering how painstaking are the bibliographical references at 
every point, the fine handbook on Christian Worship by Richard and 
Painter, both Lutherans, seems not to have crossed his horizon. Nar- 
rowness of this sort is not creditable to German scholarship. 

The critical and practical part of the book can be more rapidly 
considered. It is chiefly devoted to questions affecting the Lutheran 
churches of Germany, though it opens with some general remarks of 
wider value. One of the special problems discussed is whether the 
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preaching service should always be joined with or separated from the 
communion, the latter view being strongly upheld in most circum- 
stances. The single items of the Lutheran orders are briefly explained. 
Much pains is taken to emphasize the practical results to be sought in 
the management of the preaching service and of the communion 
respectively. Useful notes are made about various by-services, includ- 
ing the Sunday school, catechizing meetings, etc. The construction 
of liturgical prayers, the use of the lectionary, the application of music 
in all its forms, and the personal bearing of the officiating minister — 
all these are discussed with more or less fulness, and with no slight 
effectiveness, though necessarily from a purely Lutheran point of view. 
All kinds of students, however, will find these discussions suggestive, 
because charged with a notable thoughtfulness and earnestness. 

The whole treatise is a fine exhibition of positive learning. The 
references to the literature of the subject are remarkably full, including 
not only the citation of hundreds of book-titles and the like, but exact 
indications of passages and numerous quotations. The indexes are 
carefully wrought out. The whole is a fine piece of work according to 
its plan and after the manner of its class. To compare it with its pre- 
decessors, both the many manuals on practical theology in which 
liturgics is formally treated in its place and the more special mono- 
graphs, would take far more space than is here available. Suffice it to 
say that it is a most worthy contribution to the long list of studies in 
this rich and important field, which has been growing so vigorously in 
the last quarter-century. Its limitations and defects are attributable in 
a large degree to its design as a text-book for German Lutherans. But 
it isa pity that it was not given enough of general scope at many 
points to make it a commanding authority for those outside the Luth- 
eran communion who are awaiting that perhaps impossible book that 
shall do full justice to the majestic institution of Christian public wor- 
ship on all its sides, but especially as regards its philosophic and criti- 
cal analysis. 


Wa.po S. PRaTT. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMNAIRY. 


CEUVRES POSTHUMES DE P. F. JALaGuierR. Paris: Fischbacher, 
1899. Pp. xxx+511. Fr. 10. 


De w’Ecuise. Publié par Paut JALaGuIER; avec une préface de 
M. Félice. 


THE author of this treatise, after some preliminary observations, 
discusses at length four subjects: (1) the scriptural notion of the 
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church with sundry closely related questions, (2) the true church, (3) 
the organization of the church, and (4) its sacraments and worship. 

These discussions are made up of lectures delivered to classes in the 
theological school at Montauban, between 1834 and 1864, and now 
edited and published by the author’s grandson. The main ideas of 
them are often repeated. While such repetitions are of real utility in 
the class-room, they are somewhat wearisome to the reader; still they 
make the contentions of the author unmistakably clear. 

Throughout his discussion he appeals to the New Testament as 
inspired and authoritative ; and, while firmly holding this scriptural 
position, attempts to mediate between the extreme views of the Roman 
Catholic church and of ultra-Protestants. He contends that the mod- 
erate views of these conflicting parties are not antagonistic, but are 
vitally related and should supplement each other. 

In order to maintain this position, he holds that the church is the 
kingdom of God on earth. Nevertheless, he correctly sets forth the 
meaning of “church” in the New Testament to be simply an assembly, 
and accurately designates its various applications. ‘The New Testa- 
ment, however, is not as explicit concerning church organization as 
concerning doctrine, morals, and life. In reference to the church we 
have great principles, a charter, not a code. Modes of action are left 
to circumstances, times, and peoples. But we are not wholly freed 


from the apostolic model. The main things taught concerning the 
church are obligatory. In our interpretations of the New Testament 
we should stick to fundamentals. 


The New Testament clearly teaches that the church has existed 
since John the Baptist. At Pentecost three thousand were added to it. 
Its nature may be debatable, its existence is not. Christ founded it. 
The apostles built it up. It came from heaven. It is spiritual and 
leads to heaven. It is, indeed, in the world, but is not of the world. 
It yields to the authority of civil government, so far as that does not 
interfere with its faith. It recognizes none but Christ as its head, yet 
obeys those who lead it in his name. 

Now we must note the fact that there is both a church and churches. 
The latter are simply parts of a universal church. These separate, 
scattered churches, however, have one God, one Savior, one faith, one 
baptism. United to Christ, they are one in doctrine and spirit. The 
mission of the church is double: first, to develop the faith of its mem- 
bers, and, secondly, to spread the faith abroad. Whenever it has gone 
outside of its legitimate sphere it has always damaged itself. 
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The church has two constitutive principles. On one side it is 
divine, on the other a voluntary association. The Roman Catholic 
affirms the first, the Protestant lays stress on the second. That the 
church is divine the Scriptures incontestably teach ; but just as clearly 
that it is also a voluntary association. The Roman Catholic, looking 
upon the church as divine, affirms that it is the source of the truth; 
the Protestant, regarding the truth as alone divine, affirms that it is 
the source of the church. But both the divine and the human 
underlie all that pertains to the church. Both codperate in inspira- 
tion, repentance, and conversion ; both meet in the sacraments. And 
one as well as the other is a constitutive principle of church organi- 
zation. 

The church of the Reformation adopted an intermediate theory, 
combining the Roman Catholic and Protestant theories. She held 
that the scriptural church was both divine and voluntary. Having 
traced with great care the consequences of these three theories, the 
author sets forth, from his point of view, the universal church. It is both 
visible and invisible. This affords two kinds of unity — one of belief, 
the other of life ; the one dogmatic, the other spiritual. Spiritual unity 
includes all, of whatever name, who by faith are united to God in 
Christ, although they may be unknown to each other. This internal 
or spiritual unity is, of course, the essential thing, since it arises from 
the deeper unity of souls with Christ. Yet in its place external unity 
is not less important and obligatory. The scriptural idea of the king- 
dom of God demands it. This kingdom is not division and strife. 
The visible church should model itself on the invisible. In the latter 
there is unity, notwithstanding many differences of opinion ; and, while 
the ideal may not be realized on earth, it should be striven for. And 
this the New Testament makes imperative. It insists as strenuously 
on external as on internal unity. It urges that Christ should not be 
divided. But dogmatism that puts theology in the place of religion, 
that confounds human conceptions of evangelical facts with the facts 
themselves, and then imposes those conceptions on others as revealed 
truth, is the greatest obstacle to unity. Concentrating its zeal on 
opinions, and insisting that these opinions are authoritative, it divides 
instead of uniting Christendom. The only remedy for this is an 
honest return to the New Testament. In the apostolic church there 
was unity of spirit in spite of the gravest differences of opinion. Life 
and faith were then the bond of union. If this attitude had been 
maintained, most of the questions that have torn asunder the Christian 
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world would have been avoided. So, if we can really get back to the 
spirit of the New Testament, we shall get back to unity. 

Our author now raises the question: What is the true church ? and 
discusses it at great length. In the true church two distinct tenden- 
cies must be recognized: on the one hand, great charitable condescen- 
sion ; and, on the other, rigidity of principles. The first secures the 
outward unity of the church; the second, purity of doctrine. Love 
dominates the one, belief the other. But love must be permeated by 
belief and belief by love. Exclusive attachment to either will lead to 
the abandonment of the other. We can be truly evangelical only as 
we firmly hold both. 

But charitable condescension inevitably leads to the multitudinous 
notion of church-membership, held by the Roman Catholic church, 
that all, irrespective of their religious condition, who will enter the 
church, should be received. Having been thus received, the church is 
under solemn obligation to labor for their salvation. This principle 
of multitudinous membership regards all children born within the 
families of the church as church members, and justifies infant baptism. 
All Pedobaptists take essentially the same ground as the Roman Catho- 
lics. Still, in our author’s view, all those Pedobaptists in Great Britain 
and the United States who refuse to admit to full membership even 
those baptized in infancy until they give satisfactory evidence that they 
are regenerated are acting contrary to the Scriptures, which declare that 
the wheat and tares are to grow together until the end of the world, 
when God, who alone is able to discern the human heart, will separate 
the regenerate from the unregenerate. 

Then follows a thorough discussion of the organization, the sacra- 
ments, and the worship of the church. The author sets forth lucidly 
the various opinions that have been, and are now, held on these impor- 
tant subjects ; but notes the fact that “sacrament” is not a New Testa- 
ment word. 

(1) The position of our author that the church on earth is the 
kingdom of God vitiates much of his discussion. By his parables our 
Lord evidently never designed to enunciate principles of church polity 
and discipline. Yet our author thinks that the parable of the tares 
justifies multitudinous church-membership. And to bolster up this 
unscriptural position, he affirms, contrary to the record, that many of 
the three thousand added to the church on the day of Pentecost must 
have been unregenerate, and that there were many of the unsaved in 
the churches planted by the apostles. But even if this were true, the 
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manifest aim of the apostles was to gather into churches none but 
genuine believers. They received only such as gave evidence that they 
were regenerate, while those in the churches guilty of heresy and crimes 
of which they had not repented were excluded. (2) If the extreme 
views of Roman Catholics and radical independents were laid aside, 
even then in ecclesiastical polity they would not be united. The one 
would still be episcopal and monarchical, and the other democratic. 
Opposites cannot be made a unity. Yet those holding diverse disci- 
plines may be one in spirit. And it is only by spiritual unity that 
doctrinal and disciplinary unity can ever be attained. With this last 
statement our author is in perfect accord. (3) Whatever may be the 
faults of this treatise, we hail it as irenical. It opposes with cogent, 
convincing arguments all unnecessary divisions of Christendom, and 
is an unusually earnest plea for that unity for which Christ, just before 
Gethsemane and the cross, so ardently prayed. We trust that it will 
help to usher in that day when there shall be “one flock, one shep- 


” 
herd. GALUSHA ANDERSON. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Les MIssIONS CATHOLIQUES: France et Allemagne. Par A. 
KANNENGIESER. Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 330. Fr. 3.50. 


For many generations France has claimed to be the protector of 
Roman Catholic missions in the East, and the claim has been recog- 
nized by some other nations in their treaties with her. She has been 
so serviceable to the Roman Catholics in this office that the popes 
have given her the title of ‘The Eldest Daughter of the Church.” 
But, though serviceable to the Catholics, she has used her office of 
protector chiefly to advance her own interests and to get the advan- 
tage of other nations in diplomacy and commerce. It was largely to 
diminish the importance of this office that the emperor of Germany 
made his recent pilgrimage to Palestine, proclaimed himself the pro- 
tector of the German Catholics throughout the East, and gave the 
so-called “‘ House of the Virgin” to them. They were already weary of 
the protection of France, which was often an excuse for meddling ; and 
when the emperor finally avenged the murder of two of their mission- 
aries in China, they rallied about him with enthusiasm. The new turn 
of affairs is disliked by the French Catholics, and has occasioned a 
lively literary contest between them and their German brethren. M. 
Kannengieser writes in defense of the French claims. His method is 
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to show by statistics that the missions of the French Catholics cover 
vast territories, enlist a vast number of workers, and cost a vast amount 
of money, while those of the German Catholics are relatively unimpor- 
tant. He has found it very difficult to collect the statistics of the 
French and German missions, and he leaves some questions unan- 
swered ; but his work, as far as it goes, is carefully done, and those 
who are interested in the study of Christian missions will be grateful 
for it. The French workers on foreign mission fields he reckons at 
7,700 men and 8,ooo women; the German, at 1,100 men and 500 
women. The annual cost of the French work he reckons at 6,047,231 
francs; the German, at 1,826,166 francs. The money in both cases is 
collected and managed by the various celibate orders and congrega- 
tions of monks, nuns, and sisters, with their young novices. The 
members of these organizations in France number about 36,000 males 
and 144,000 females; in Germany, about 5,000 males and 35,000 
females. 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE STATE AND THE CuurCH: The Baldwin Lectures for 1898. 
By WILLIAM PRALL. New York: Whittaker, 1900. Pp. 260. 
$1.25 

Tuis book contains the six Baldwin Lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1898. The purpose of the Baldwin foundation 
is the annual delivery at that institution of a series of lectures for the 
“Establishment and Defense of the Christian Truth.” The lectures 
must be by “a learned clergyman or other communicant of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church.” 

As the lectures are sermons and not science, we must not expect in 
them an addition to knowledge, or even a new statement of theory — 
and we accordingly are not disappointed. The six topics are: “The 
Basis of the State,” “‘The Ancient State,’”’ ‘The Modern State,” “The 
State and the Church,” “‘The Law of the State,” “The People.” The 
discussion ranges all the way from Abraham and Aristotle to the 
Spanish-American war, and touches a good share of the intervening 
social, political, and ecclesiastical phenomena. 

State and church have some vital points in common, and some 
essential differences. The state is all-inclusive—it includes within 
its jurisdiction all persons within a given area. The church seeks the 
same extent. Each aims to control conduct. Each puts its powers 
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and interests into the hands of a governmental agency. In each the 
tendency is for government to become autocratic, and revolution in 
both church and state has been necessary in order to restore popular 
liberty. The differences are as marked as the resemblances. The 
state in its control does not go beyond external acts, while the church 
seeks to dominate the hidden thought as well. The state has no pur- 
pose beyond this life; the church deals with supernatural agencies and 
with life beyond the grave. 

If each of these two forms of social organization realizes its aim of 
including all, we have two governments simultaneously exercising 
authority over the same society. Under such circumstances there 
must be rivalry and conflict. The discord may be settled in one of 
three ways: the two governments may coalesce, wholly or in part; or, 
without coalescence, either may become supreme over the other. Of 
course, the historic sequence may vary widely from this logical 
sequence. But in the end the results are the same. 

Long experience has shown that on the whole the tyranny of 
ecclesiasticism is far more obnoxious than that of a secular govern- 
ment. Hence the revolt against ecclesiastical supremacy has been 
more envenomed than that against any form of state despotism. It is, 
in fact, doubtless a great blessing to humanity that in most of the states 
of Christendom the once unified church is now split into a multitude 
of sects. So long as these exist there must be religious liberty, but 
when church and state are coextensive there is inevitable danger of 
an unendurable ecclesiastical tyranny. 

In a society like that of the United States the church is entirely 
separate from the state, and is legally and actually subordinate. 
Rights of conscience are created in the organic law, and any form of 
ecclesiastical control is rigorously forbidden. 

These simple principles underlying the relation of state and church 
the author has not made entirely clear. The luminous discussion of 
them also through the complex course of history would have been 
aided if there were less reliance on numerous quotations from authori- 
ties. That mode of treatment evinces learning rather than conduces 
to lucidity. Sticklers for English style, too, would probably suggest 
some revisions. Sentences like the following, for instance, might be 
improved : (P. 184) “ Yet not entirely upon these, upon also the char- 
acter of the god or gods who inspired them.” (P. 185) “It was by, 
or from out, this great personality that the laws of the Hebrews were 
given, and they found their truest exposition therein.” (P. 230) “It is 
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to be remarked that Lafayette and Rochambeau were ever in sympathy 
with the officers of our revolution, and that they were not so with those 
who subsequently made the French.” 


Harry Pratt JuDSON. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


THE CHURCH AND PopuLaR EpucaTion. By HExsert B. Apams. 
(=“Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science.”) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1900. 
Pp. 84. $0.50. 

IF one were to write of the relationship which has existed between 
the church and popular education, he might write a history of educa- 
tion for the past thousand years. It was in the nineteenth century 
that the separation of church and education became most marked and 
education became freed from the many drawbacks of theological con- 
troversy that had hindered its progress. Instead of being a mere 
assistant to the church, it became a coéperator claiming a distinct part 
in the great work of social regeneration. In the meantime the church 
had widened in every way; it had lost its exclusiveness and become 
inclusive in that its sphere of action embraced many things which 
formerly had been looked upon as outside, and we have today what is 
known as the “institutional church.” This Mr. Adams calls the edu- 
cational church, and most of this monograph is taken up by a descrip- 
tion of some types, such as Trinity Church in Boston and St. George’s 
in New York. Every species of benevolence in Baltimore seems to be 
enumerated. The Y. M. C.A., the social settlements, and the C. L.S. 
C. come in for a share, and casual mention is made of Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Salina, Kan.; but the great work that has been done in 
Chicago has had no notice. The eastern states claim all attention, 
and, while what is told of the work there is interesting, it is by no 
means exhaustive even for that small territory. This monograph, then, 
is suggestive, but disappointing; it indicates the great possibilities of 
the subject, and will be of assistance in stirring up thought on the rela- 
tionship that might exist between the church and the education of the 
people. 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Sesostris. Von Kurt Sethe. [‘Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde Aegyptens,” II, 1.] (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900 ; 
pp. 24; M. 5.) Who was Sesostris, whose exploits form a favorite 
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theme of the Greek writers on Egyptian history? The usual conclu- 
sion of modern scholars has been that he was a compound of Rameses 
II. and his father, Seti I., in spite of the testimony of Manetho, who 
states that he belonged to the twelfth dynasty. Sethe undertakes a 
new and thoroughgoing investigation, both of the chronological indi- 
cations in the statement of these ancient writers and of their tales of 
the deeds of Sesostris, with the conclusion that Manetho is right. 
Sesostris is a compound of the Usertesens of the twelfth dynasty. The 
very names are etymologically identical. The argument is learned, 
inyenious, and clear. Sethe has come as near a demonstration as the 
imperfect and contradictory data will allow.—Aus den Tell-Amarna 
Briefen. Ein morgenlandisches Zeitbild aus der Mitte des zweiten 
vorchristlichen Jahrtausends. Von Julius Boehmer. (Giitersloh: 
Bertelsmann, 1900 ; pp. 36; M. 0.60.) A clear and simple account of 
the discovery and contents of these famous letters is given by the 
writer, who also discusses briefly their significance from an historical 
and biblical point of view. As for the latter, he finds that their chief 
contribution is the substantiation of the Old Testament picture of early 
Canaan as the seat of a variety of independent and warring city states. 
He properly refuses to give assent to any one of the precarious hypothe- 
ses concerning the Habiri or other peoples mentioned in the letters 
which connect them with the Hebrews and their invasion of Palestine. 
—G. S$. GoopsPEED. 


Armenien und Nordmesopotamien in Altertum und Gegenwart. Von 
C. F. Lehmann. (Berlin: Reimer, 1900; pp. 20; M. 0.60.) This is 
an address delivered before the German Colonial Society on March 6, 
1900, and describes an archeological tour undertaken in 1898 by the 
author in conjunction with Dr. Belck, the discoverer of many new cunei- 
form texts in the Vannic dialect. The author gives a good résumé of 
the earliest relations, so far as we yet know them, between the pre- 
Armenian kingdom of Van and ancient Assyria. He also mentions 
the deserted cave-cities cut out of the rock on which the traveler in 
Armenia often comes, and which would repay closer examination. His 
appreciation of the Armenian population of Asia Minor is so just, as 
against the superficial accounts often penned by travelers who know 
them only through the spectacles of Turkish officials, that it may be 
quoted : 

As we rode into the town of Van we noticed on all sides traces of the 
massacres, which have caused here as all over Armenia the greatest 
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suffering. Only those who have traveled there can judge rightly of the true 
state of things. As regards Turkey itself, these massacres were most pre- 
judicial, for wherever the Armenians have been plundered, the government 
has suffered incalculable loss of taxes and produce. The Armenian question 
must be looked at apart from the outbreaks in the diaspora, among Armenian 
traders in Constantinople and other Turkish towns. It is mainly a commer- 
cial one, affecting Armenia itself. And an unprejudiced observer cannot 
deny that the Armenians are the most honest, industrious, and productive 
inhabitants of Turkey. We may well hope that, as soon as the Bagdad rail- 
way opens up this country to European influence and inspection, their com- 
mercial and social position will improve. So far only a few individuals — 
American missionaries and German workers— have tried to succor the widows 
and orphans, the victims of these massacres, by teaching them and buying their 
work. 

In view of the cynical attitude assumed by the German government 
toward the Armenian question, the above testimony is valuable.— F. C. 
CONYBEARE. 


Travels in Tartary, Thibet and China during the Years 1840-46. 
By M. Huc. Translated by William Hazlitt. Second reprint edition ; 
two volumesin one. (Chicago: Open Court, 1900; pp. xv-+326; x+ 
342; $2.) This famous narrative of Huc has long been out of print. As 
an interesting and valuable account of Thibet, its manners and religion, 


the work deserved republication. The devoted French Roman Catho- 
lic missionary and his companion succeeded in reaching Lhassa and 
had hopes of attaching Lamaism as a kind of affiliated system to the 
Roman Catholic church, when, through the malign influence of the 
Chinese, they were compelled to leave the country. Their theory of 
the likenesses to Catholicism found in Thibetan Buddhism is that 
Christian, #. ¢., Roman, doctrine and ritual were introduced by mis- 
sionaries somewhere about the fifteenth century. Apart from its 
information concerning religion, the book deserves reading for its 
human interest; the experiences of the travelers were strangely various 
and exciting, and their account of these is naive and quaint.— Gro. 
S. GOODSPEED. 


Theologischer Jahresbericht, herausgegeben von H. Holtzmann und 
G. Kriiger. Neunzehnter Band, Die Litteratur des Jahres 1899. 
(Berlin: Schwetschke, 1900; pp. 936; M. 30.) The annual appear- 
ance of this compendium of theological publications regularly reminds 
us of the debt which the world owes to the editors. Practically every- 
thing of any value which was published on theological and kindred 
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subjects during the year 1899 is catalogued in the proper section of 
the Jahresbericht. The more important books and articles are briefly 
reviewed, so that the reader can usually decide whether a given book 
is worth perusing. This latest issue of the work introduces a welcome 
improvement in the arrangement of the bibliographies. Books and 
articles are catalogued according to the alphabetical sequence of the 
authors’ names. When a book is also reviewed, the fact is indicated 
by printing the author’s name in heavy type. The reviews are grouped 
genetically rather than alphabetically. Some editors content them- 
selves with an impartial statement of the contents of publications. 
Others attempt some brief criticism. Opinions will differ as to which 
method better accomplishes the reviewer’s purpose. The number of 
German publications cited is greater than the sum of all works in other 
languages. Yet no serious omission of English publications is to be 
found. Ephemeral German articles, however, are more frequently 
honored with a review than are foreign articles of perhaps equal value. 
Occasional errors in titles occur. Dr. Van Dyke (p. 565) is credited 
with the gospel of world of sin instead of The Gospel for a World of 
Sin. The editors seem to consider capital letters a rare luxury in the 
English language. But such petty defects scarcely deserve mention in 
comparison with the marvelous skill which puts so readily at our com- 


mand the sum of human thinking on theological topics during an 
entire year. The Jahresbericht is an indispensable publication.— 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


The Mind of Tennyson. His Thoughts on God, Freedom, and 
Immortality. By Hershey Sneath. (New York: Scribner, 1900; 
pp. viii+ 193; $1.25.) The scope and purpose of this volume are 
clearly stated in the preface: “ ‘To interpret and systematize Tennyson’s 
thoughts on God, freedom, and immortality . . . . special effort has 
been made to distinguish between the subjective and objective—the 
personal and impersonal — in his poetry The interpretation has 
‘been made in the light of Tennyson’s relation to the spirit of his age.” 
The author has carried out his purpose in the successive chapters in an 
interesting and, for the most part, convincing manner. The chapter 
on Tennyson’s thoughts of God is on the whole the strongest. The 
general philosophical movement from Descartes to the present time is 
sketched in outline and made the background for an interpretation of 
Tennyson’s poetry so far as it deals with the ideaof God. The author 
brings out clearly the fact, which is so evident to every reader of 
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Tennyson, that the mind of the poet was a harp of many strings across 
which played the mighty influences of the age, bringing forth plaintive 
and sorrowful, and also hopeful and triumphant, notes. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting to see how the deep, resistless currents of the 
philosophical and scientific thought of Tennyson’s time have their 
counterpart and corresponding movement in the upper-air currents of a 
literature so fine and sensitive as was his. The forces that have affected 
our conceptions of the three greatest realities, God, freedom, and immor- 
tality, are all reflected from different angles somewhere in the mind and 
the poetry of Tennyson. The question which the author discusses will 
have an equal interest to those who are interested in Tennyson and to 
those who are interested in philosophy; and the book will doubtless 
suggest to many the possibility of treating in some more detailed way 
what the present volume presents in brief sketch FREDERIC E. 
DEWHURST. 


Der Urzustand der Menschheit: Religions- und naturwissenschaft- 
liche Studie iiber die biblischen und kirchlichen Lehren vom Urstande. 
Von Th. Maass. (Berlin: Mayer & Miiller, 1900; pp. iv-+ 89; M. 3.) 
With a reverential and liberal spirit, and showing wide acquaint- 
ance with the views of modern scholars, the author has produced a 
useful monograph. He holds that man had from the beginning a 


religious capacity through which divine revelation was received, but 
that a long process of development was necessary before his religious 
life reached anything like strength and clearness. Moral indifference 
and animistic piety may be said to characterize primitive humanity. 
The progress of geology and physiological psychology will, in his 
judgment, contribute most fruitfully to the enlargement and clarifica- 
tion of our knowledge of the original condition of mankind.—Aé//e 
und Paradies bei den Babyloniern. Von Alfred Jeremias. (Leipzig : 
Hinrichs, 1900; pp. 32; M. 60.) This brief sketch of Babylonian 
eschatology is by the author of Badbylonisch-assyrische Vorstellungen 
vom Leben nach dem Tode, of which, by the way, he promises a revised 
edition. The material, scanty and scattered, out of which are gathered 
the ideas of the other world, and the customs connected with death 
and burial characteristic of ancient Babylonia, is discussed with as 
much clearness and fulness as is possible in so brief space. The 
author emphasizes the striking likeness of Hebrew and Babylonian con- 
ceptions of the future. He holds that there are traces of a Babylonian 
judgment after death and a doctrine of retribution, like those of the 
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Egyptian religion, but he also shows how the Babylonian gods, unlike 
the Egyptian, are gods of the practical, present life rather than of the 
other world.— Mythologie des Buddhismus in Thibet und der Mongolei. 
Von Albert Griinwedel. (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1900; pp. xxxv-+ 244; 
M. 8.) This work, which bears the subtitle “ Fiihrer durch die Samm- 
lung des Fiirsten E. Uchtomskij” and has as frontispiece a portrait of 
this Russian prince, is in reality an admirable little treatise on Tibetan 
and Mongol Buddhism as illustrated in its religious objects, images, 
implements, screens, etc. Numerous wood-cuts are given, to which are 
affixed full explanations, whereby the book becomes a guide to the 
art and symbolism of this religious system. The book is a valuable 
addition to our materials for the study of an obscure and difficult sub- 
ject— Das Blut im Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschheit, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der “Volksmedizin” und des “ jiidi- 
schen Blutritus.” Von Hermann L. Strack. Fiinfte bis siebente 
Auflage. (Miinchen: Beck, 1900; pp. xii+ 208; M. 2.50.) Professor 
Strack states that the murder of a girl in Bohemia in March, 1899, 
which was attributed to the Jews as a ritual murder, has occasioned the 
reissue of this book in its present revised and enlarged form. The 
early editions of this book in defense of the Jews wrongfully accused 
of these ritual murders have, he declares, brought much obloquy and 
slander upon him, but such treatment received in such a cause is an 
honor. This edition is made more valuable especially by its fuller 
treatment of the general subject of the use and significance of blood 
in all religions. May it have wide circulation !— Gero. S$. GOODSPEED. 


Zusammensetzung und Herkunft der Bileam- Perikope in Num. 22-24, 
von A. von Gall (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 48; M. 1.50), is a 
reprint from Festschrift fir Bernhard Stade. The author of this little 
pamphlet arrives at results diametrically opposite those of Wobersin 
{see AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, January, 1901, pp. 20of.). After 
a detailed examination and analysis of the narrative portions of Numb., 
chaps. 22—24, the author concludes: There were originally two Balaam- 
narratives, one in J and one in E, each knowing only one blessing for 
Israel. Both narratives were combined by RJE, so that we find now only 
one blessing. In these narratives two other blessings from two other dif- 
ferent hands were added. To these three blessings of Israel prophecies 
concerning other peoples were attached. The result of this investigation 
of the poetical portions of these chapters is that they originated in 
post-exilic times, and in part even down to the time of Christ. They 
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are the products of six different redactors, extending through several 
centuries. Freiherr von Gall designates Wobersin, and with some 
show of truth, as unscientific ; but his own scientific method is open to 
the charge of being altogether too subjective-—Ira M. Pricer. 


Quelgques Traits du Jésus de I’ Histoire. Deux Etudes. Par J. de 
Visme, Directeur de I’Ecole préparatoire de Théologie de Paris. 
(Montauban: Granie, 1899; pp. 135; fr. 1.25.) In the first of the two 
studies, that upon Jesus’ thought of his death, the author elaborates 
the view that, while Jesus from the very beginning of his messianic 
activity foresaw certain death, he came but gradually to see its full 
significance as a part of his redemptive work. In the second he reviews 
in detail the work of Stapfer, /ésus-Christ: sa personne, son autorité, 
son euvre, and criticises unfavorably its method and results. The 
little book is, in fact, less an original work than a clear and temperate 
criticism of certain current tendencies in Christology.—SHAILER 
MATHEWS. 


Die wichtigsten Aussagen des Neuen Testaments iiber die Person 
Jesu Christ. Uebersichtlich zusammengestellt und nach ihrem Wort- 
sinn erklart fiir Theologen und Nicht-Theologen. Von Friedrich 
Bechtel, Kirchenrat. (Heidelberg : Winter, 1899 ; pp. xvi+ 275 ; M. 4.) 


The contents of this volume do not support the implication of its title. 
Its arrangement is not clear. Its interpretations are, and that not- 
withstanding a prefatory declaration that the author would keep him- 
self free from dogmatic or confessional influence, informed throughout 
with the spirit of Lutheran evangelicism. It adds nothing to our 
information and certainly nothing to our inspiration—R. KERR 
ECCLES. 


Das johanneische Christentum, das Christentum der Zukunft. Von 
Heinrich Kratz. (Berlin: Schwetschke, 1900; pp. 49; M.o.80.) The 
author designates three types in the development of Christianity: (1) 
the “Petrine” type (falsely so called), represented by the Greek and 
Roman Catholic churches (clericalism); (2) the “ Pauline” type, repre- 
sented by Protestant orthodoxy (dogmatism); (3) the “Johannine” 
type, represented by the highest there was in the apostolic church, and 
to be the Christianity of the future (characterized by (a) spirituality, 
(4) freedom, (c) love). One readily accepts the general position taken 
by the author, yet is-inclined to ask whether Paul has been fairly 
dealt with, especially in face of the fact that he puts about as much 
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emphasis on spirituality, freedom, and Jove as John does.—Wws. R. 
SCHOEMAKER. 


Christianity and Paganism in the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. By 
Ernest N. Bennett. (London: Rivingtons, 1900 ; pp. viii + 75 ; 2s. 6d.) 
In this small volume the author sets forth in a clear and orderly way 
the causes which retarded the overthrow of paganism, the coercive 
measures employed against it, its own inherent weaknesses, and the 
fitness of Christianity to take its place. The history is traced from 
the accession of Constantine to the fall of Rome. The footnotes cite 
the authorities upon which the statements in the text are based.— John 
Wesley. By Frank Banfield. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1900; pp. 
xvi+ 128; $0.50.) This pocket volume is one of “The Westminster 
Biographies” series, and admirably sets forth the leading events in the 
life of the man who above all others was providentially chosen, in the 
eighteenth century, to lift the English-speaking race “out of the 
paganism in which it was wallowing.” It isa lifelike portrait in minia- 
ture of the greatest figure in the Evangelical revival— Zhe American 
in Holland: Sentimental Rambles in the Eleven Provinces of the 
Netherlands. By William Elliot Griffis. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1899; pp. ix-++- 403; $1.50.) We have two other volumes on 
Holland from the pen of Dr. Griffis, more serious in tone than this 
chatty account of his wanderings through the Dutch provinces. Sin- 
cerely admiring the country, its people, and their history, his impres- 
sions are always favorable and his sentiments laudatory. The last 
three chapters are given to an interesting description of the inaugura- 
tion of Queen Wilhelmina, at which the author was present by special 
invitation.—Religious Thought and Scottish Church Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Walter Ross Taylor, D.D., Moderator. (Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1900; pp. 75; 1s., paper.) These 
addresses were delivered at the last meeting of the Free Church Gen- 
eral Assembly, on the eve of the union of that body and the United 
Presbyterian Church. The first address treats of the influence which 
recent discoveries in science, the theory of evolution, and biblical 
criticism have had on the Christian conception of divine truth. It is 
conceived in a spirit of reverent inquiry and believing confidence, 
hopefully recognizing all new discoveries as ‘fresh vistas which faith 
may traverse.” The address on “Scottish Church Life” reviews the 
progress made in life and work, in the spirit of unity, activity in mis- 
sions, improvement in worship, with special reference to the history 
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of the Free Church. The address on “ Learning Liberality” is a glow- 
ing account of the workings and increase of the sustentation fund since 
the memorable secession in 1843.— Zhe Evangelical Succession; or, The 
Spiritual Lineage of the Christian Church and Ministry. Being the 
twenty-ninth Fernley Lecture, delivered in London, July, 1899. By 
Thomas F. Lockyer. (London: Kelly, 1899; pp. 154; 2s. 6d.) We 
have here twelve lectures on the Fernley foundation, which take their 
cue from the fundamental tenets of Anglican high-churchism. The 
evangelical succession is set over against the so-called apostolical suc- 
cession. The righteousness of faith, the priesthood, sacrifice, remission 
of sins, confession, spiritual heredity, and kindred topics are treated 
in contrast with such Tractarian and Anglo-Catholic ideas as the divine 
authority of the church, the effectiveness of regeneration in baptism, 
the real presence in the bread and wine, the sacrificial character of the 
eucharist, the power divinely committed to the priesthood to absolve 
sin, etc.— Eri B. HULBERT. 


Zinzendorfs soziale Stellung und thr Einfluss auf seinen Charakter 
und sein Lebenswerk. Von Theodor G. Schmidt. (Basel: Adolf 
Geering, 1900; pp. 108; M. 1.20.) The author states frankly that 
his treatise is not the product of original research. Nevertheless, it is 
important for the student of Zinzendorf and the movement which he 
guided. It shows that Zinzendorf never escaped from the conscious- 
ness that he belonged to the aristocratic classes, or from the aristo- 
cratic habits of his early life, and that the organization of his 
communities was profoundly affected by aristocratic ideals. — Sketches, 
Historical and Biographical, of the Eliot Church and Society, Boston. 
By A. C. Thompson. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1900; pp. viii+-503; 
$2.) Dr. Thompson became pastor of the Eliot Church in 1834, 
and is still connected with it. From the beginning he has kept 
memoranda of the principal events and the remarkable characters in 
his parish. This memorial volume is produced, therefore, from docu- 
mentary records. It is what the history of a church should be, painstak- 
ing, accurate, sweet, and full of anecdotes which recall the comedies as 
well as the tragedies of the past. Dr. Thompson takes into the scope 
of his recollections a wide variety of topics, such as pastoral functions, 
the Sunday school, the devotional meetings, the deacons, ministerial] 
parishioners, missionaries, educators and writers, lawyers, physicians, 
artists, deaf-mutes, young men, young women, ministers’ wives, min- 
isters’ widows, and the children. About these and other themes he 
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he has much to say that is tender, sad, and humorous. The period of 
his connection with the church was one of stirring public events, and 
he notes the effect of these on the spiritual life of his people. One 
cannot easily find a book of more varied and charming reminis- 
cences.— FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 


Ist die Theologie eine Wissenschaft? ‘Von P. von Schanz. (Stutt- 
gart: Roth, 1900; pp. 24-+12; M. 0.60.)—Xirche und theologische 
Wissenschaft. Von Johannes Peter. (Leipzig: B.S. Teubner, 1900; 
pp- 30; M. 0.60.)— Die Furcht vor dem Denken. Eine Zugabe zu 
Hiltys Glick, III. Von D. A. Schlatter. (Giitersloh: C. Bertels- 
mann, 1900; pp. 48.) These three pamphlets are all attempts at a 
vindication of the character and value of theological science from 
different points of view. Schanz gives a brief, but clear and interesting, 
sketch of the views held as to the place of theology from the found- 
ing of the university of Tiibingen, when theology was ¢he science, 
to its discrediting in the eighteenth century and its utter rejection by 
positivism and agnosticism, on the one hand, and its attempted 
rehabilitation under Schleiermacher and Hegel, on the other. The 
lecturer defends the scientific character of theology on the ground of 
its universal coéxistence with religion and knowledge, of the facts of 
revelation, and of the fundamental relation of theology to all other 
sciences. A wholesome discussion.—Peter briefly traverses ground made 
familiar by Harnack and Loofs in their histories of dogma, but contests 
the views that the early formations of dogma up to the Athanasian creed 
amounted to a displacement of Christian revelation by Greek phi- 
losophy. He holds that, if modern critical study has made imperative 
a restatement of such Christian verities as God’s relation to the world, 
Christ, and revelation, theological science is thereby the more indis- 
pensable to the church. “The church and science have a sphere of 
labor in common—the Christian religion. This is not mere thinking 
reason (Hegel), nor mere feeling (Schleiermacher), nor mere history 
(Duhm and Bernoulli), but @ relation of person to person, the relation of 
the whole man as regards thought, feeling, and will to the personal 
living God in Jesus Christ.” A very sensible and spirited treatment of 
the subject.—Schlatter’s article appears in Bettrdge cur Forderung 
christlicher Theologte, 1g00, Heft 1, as a refutation of Hilty’s advocacy 
of the priority of feeling in religion. The controversy as to whether 
thought, feeling, or will is the fundamental element in the religious 
life is, of course, interminable. The most valuable part of the essay 
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is a vigorous refutation of the charge that “already with Paul theology 
is substituted for facts.” This particularly is well worth reading. The 
style is a little heavy.— GrorGE Cross. 


Present-Day Problems of Christian Thought. By Randolph Har- 
rison McKim. (New York: Whittaker, 1900; pp. 317; $1.50.) Essays 
and addresses on a variety of themes are gathered into this volume, and 
their subjects and contents justify its title. Some of the topics are 
“Christianity and Buddhism,” “Christian Strategy in the Mission 
Field,” “The Incarnation in Relation to Miracle,” “The Unity of New 
Testament Doctrine,” “ Butler and His Theology,” and “The Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play.” All of these are handled with vigor, sometimes 
with more vigor than knowledge. A generous spirit is displayed, if 
somewhat patronizing, toward the advance of modern theological ideas. 
On the whole, the author is to be classed with the “‘ Evangelicals,” and 
exhibits the robustness of that school, with the usual weakness 
of it, commonplace ideas coupled with oracular utterance.— Geo. S. 
GOODSPEED. 


Das Wesen des Christentums. Won Adolf Harnack. (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1900; pp. 189; M. 3.20.) This little volume will enable the 
busiest man to discover the theological teaching of perhaps the fore- 
most representative of Ritschlianism. The first eight lectures admi- 
rably illustrate the attempt to get back of the reports about Jesus in the 
New Testament, to the character and teaching of Jesus himself. This 
latter alone is the Ritschlian “gospel.” Harnack sums up the teach- 
ing of Jesus in three general phrases: “the kingdom of God and its 
coming,” “God the Father and the infinite worth of the human 
soul,” and “the higher righteousness and the commandment of love.” 
He then discusses the application of the gospel to the problems of 
asceticism, social and political institutions, culture, Christology, and 
confession of faith. The last half of the book is an epitome of his 
famous History of Dogma. These lectures were delivered without 
manuscript, and were reported stenographically by a student. They 
reproduce, therefore, the spirit and eloquence of direct appeal to an 
audience. It is not often that the world has access to results of a 
great scholar’s life-work expressed in brief compass and in charming 
literary style. An English translation is soon to appear. Every theo- 
logical student and pastor ought to read this notable series of lectures. 
Even those who distrust the Ritschlian movement cannot fail to be 
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stimulated by the author’s ardent faith in the power of the gospel of 
Christ.—GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Reine Lehre. Eine Forderung des Glaubens und nicht des Rechts. 
Von Martin Rade. (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1900; pp. 48; M. 0.80. 
= Hefte zur Christlichen Welt, No. 43.) The author, following a trend of 
thought which is now common in Germany, shows the difference between 
the simplicity of early Christianity and the Christian religion as it 
became crystallized in a creed, confined in the limits of an outward 
organization, guarded by a canon, and finally established and protected 
by the law of the state. The subject, although interesting and instruct- 
ive for all, is of greater importance where there is a state church, 
especially in Germany.—L. HENRY SCHWAB. 


The Return to Christ. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900; pp. 155; $0.75.) Everything which comes 
from Dr. Bradford’s pen is written in charming style and is full of 
stimulating thought. This series of four essays describes the return 
to Christ, which the author believes is to be seen today in theology, in 
ethical and spiritual ideals, in social ideals, and in ideals of the king- 
dom of God. Traditional conceptions of Christianity appeal to eccle- 
siastical authority. The religious movements of today indicate a return 
to the authority of Christ. While some readers may dissent from Dr. 
Bradford’s interpretation of the gospel of Jesus, no one can fail to be 
helped by the wholesome optimism of the discussion. The publishers 
have given the volume an artistic dress worthy of the contents.— 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 


Popular Misconceptions as to Christian Faith and Life. By F. T. 
Lee. (Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1900; pp. 262; $1.25.) This discus- 
sion divides itself into four main parts, whose respective themes are 
‘“‘ Faith,” “ Life,’”’ “Service,” and “ The Divine Source.” It is written 
in the style and spirit of a pastor’s address to his congregation. Its 
aim is immediately practical. It states with clearness and fairness the 
many difficulties which are often felt and expressed by plain, honest 
hearers of the gospel. The author meets these difficulties, or “miscon- 
ceptions,” in the kindest, fairest way, and with explanations which 
must commend themselves to the reader. Thus, among others, false 
views as to the Bible, the Christian life in its beginnings and course, sanc- 
tification, Christian contentment, foreign missions, the Holy Spirit are 
stated, their falsity pointed out, the true view suggested, and the spiritual 
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demand urged. The book will be helpful alike to those suffering 
from the misconceptions discussed and to pastors and others who 
would meet successfully the same misconceptions in those to whom 
they minister.— Gero. D. P. PEPPER. 


Das Christenthum als Religion des Fortschritts. Zwei Abhandlungen : 
“Das sociale Programm des Apostels Paulus;” “Die Inspiration der 
heiligen Schrift.” Von Chr. A. Bugge. (Giessen: Ricker, 1900; pp. 
68; M. 1.40.) These two treatises are closely related to each other 
and are fitly joined together. Christianity is regarded as a religion 
from growth and for growth, as the culmination of preceding develop- 
ment and as the source of development in all subsequent ages. The 
inward life of true Judaism was Christianity in principle, while 
Christianity itself is the principle in adequate embodiment. Judaism, 
howevér, embodied itself predominantly as legality, and became an 
outward constraint, and direction, hostile to the principle of genuine 
Judaism. Against this inversion, which was the death of true progress, 
Christ set himself unflinchingly at the cost of his life. His law was 
not outward but inward, the law of spirit, of principles, of life, of 
growth, of progress. His apostles and their fellows learned and 
taught this, especially Paul. But no attempt was made to transform 
at once all the relations and activities of life so as to realize by a stroke 
the ultimate ideal. Christianity thus, like a tree or an animal, under- 
goes continual transformation. It adapts itself to all changing stages 
of human development and becomes the efficient principle of trans- 
formation. It was thus with the inspiration of the writers of the Bible. 
They were inspired to write so as to meet the needs each of his own 
time. The revelation of Jesus Christ, however, as made in his own 
person or in his words and works, seems to be recognized as in some 
respects an exception ; and, if so, the question would arise why a reve- 
lation might not have been made also through Moses with a fitness for 
subsequent ages quite equal to that for his own. The discussion is full 
of interest and helpful suggestions. — Gro. D. B. PEPPER. 


Church Folks: Practical Studies in Congregational Life. By “Ian 
Maclaren” (Dr. John Watson). (New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1900; pp. 206; $1.25.) In this volume there are eleven essays, in 
which the author discusses in racy style important topics pertaining to 
the character and work of the churches. Every paragraph bubbles over 
with good feeling. Common-sense, humor, and wit abound. Much 
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is suggested that cannot fail to be helpful to both pastors and congre- 
gations. If the valuable hints thrown out should be heeded, some tried 
souls in the churches would be led pleasantly over rough places, and 
some absurdities in church life would be avoided. The discussions of 
“The Candy-Pull System in the Church,” “The Minister and the 
Organ,” and “The Minister and His Vacation” are worthy of special! 
commendation to both pulpit and pew.— GaLusHA ANDERSON. 


Religious Movements for Social Betterment. By Josiah Strong. 
(New York: Baker & Taylor, 1901; pp. 137; $0.50.) This little 
volume describes briefly and in attractive style some of the most 
important manifestations of the spirit of social service which is grow- 
ing so strong in the church. The papers were first presented ina 
series of monographs on American life for the Paris exposition. 
There is no specially new contribution to knowledge of the subject, but 
a very clear and vigorous plea for devotion and labor on behalf of the 
neglected.— An Essay on Western Civilization in tts Economic Aspects. 
(Medieval and Modern Times.) By W. Cunningham. (New York: 
Macmillan, 1900; pp. 300.) This work of the eminent historian of 
English industry and commerce deserves the attention of students of 
religious history, because it traces in a clear and convincing way the 
influence of religion and the church on economical and _ political 
development in medizval and modern times. The definite object of 
the essay is to point out the remote and complicated causes in the 
past which have codperated to mold industry and commerce into 
their present forms. The three main topics are the forces at work in 
Christendom during the dominant sway of the Roman clergy; the 
organization of the modern nations with secular control, development 
of capital, and rival commercial policies ; and the expansion of western 
civilization, with its industrial revolution and preparation for a cos- 
mopolitan policy of trade and universal police. While the form of 
statement is popular, and the limitations of space forbid the use of many 
details of proof and illustrations, the argument is logical and the causal 
connections are everywhere made apparent. Full justice is done to 
the spiritual and ethical forces which influence and finally determine 
the historic process of social evolution.—C. R. HENDERSON. 





